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ANECDOTES, &c. 


A N 
HISTORICAL ANECDOTE. 


ORD BRO GH ILL (afterwards Earl of 
| Offory) who might be properly called the 
common friend of King Charles and the Protec- 
tor, endeavoured to effect a reconciliation between 
them, by the former's marrying Frances, the 
fourth and youngeſt daughter of the Protector, to 
which not only the King, but alſo ſhe herſelf, and 
her mother, gave their aſſent; but as it was a de- 
licate point to obtain Oliver's concurrence, it was 
not thought adviſeable to be too precipitate, but 
to let the report circulate abroad before it was 
mentioned to the Protector. When it was judged 
proper to be broke out to him, Broghill went as 
uſual to the Palace, and being introduced to his 

_— Highneſs 
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Highneſs in his cloſet, he aſked, © Whence he 
came, and what news he had brought?” His 
Lordſhip replied, from the city, where I have 
heard ſtrange news indeed? © What is it? Per- 
haps your Highneſs will be offended.* „I will 
not, replied Oliver, haſtily, be it what it will.” 
Broghill then, in a laughing way, faid, © All the 
City news is, that you are going to reſtore the 
King, and marry him to Lady Frances.' Oliver 
ſmiling, ſaid, © And what do the fools think of it? 
© They like it, and think it is the wiſeſt thing you 
can do, if you can accompliſh it. Cromwell, look- 
ing ſteadfaſtly at Broghill, Do you believe ſo 
too?” who finding the propoſal pleaſing to him, 
went on, I do really believe it is the beſt thing 
you can do, to ſecure yourſelf.” The Protector 
walking about the room with his hands behind 
him, in a muſing poſture, turned about to his lord- 
hip, Why do you believe it? Upon which he 
endeavoured to convince Oliver of the expediency 
and neceſſity of the thing; that nothing was more 
eaſy to bring about the reſtoration, and that he 
would have the King for his ſon-in-law, and, in all 
probability, become grandfather to the heir of the 
Crown. To this the Protector liſtened with at- 
tention, and traverſing the apartment twice or 
thrice, ſaid, * the King will never forgive me the 


death of his father.“ Sir,” replied his Lordſhip, 
412 | © you | 
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©you were one of many who were concerned in it, 
but you will be alone in the merit of reſtoring 
him: employ ſomebody to found him upon it, 
and fee how he will take it: Ill do it, if you 
think fit.” No, he will never forgive me his father's 
death; beſides, he is ſo debauched, he cannot be 
truſted His Lordſhip was fearful of proceeding 
further, and ſo the diſcourſe took another turn. 


Broghill did not abſolutely deſpair yet of effe&- 
ing his purpole ; he therefore applied to the Pro- 
tectreſs, and the Lady Frances; and after acquaint- 
ing them of the ill ſucceſs of his negociation, de- 
fired them to preſs his Highneſs ſtrongly to conſi- 
der of it again, which they both promiſed; and the 
former afterwards aſſured his lordſhip, that ſhe 
had done it more than once, but to no purpoſe ; 
for the Protector never returned her any other an- 
ſwer, *than the King is not ſuch a fogl as to forgive 
me the death of his father. 


READING. 


EADING is to the mind what exerciſe is to 
the body, as by one health is preſerved, 
ſtrengthened and invigorated; by the other, vir- 
tue (which is the health of the mind,) is kept alive, 
cheriſhed, and confirmed. There are perſons 
ONT. B 2 who 
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who ſeldom take a book in their hand, but to dif- 
cover the faults it may in their opinion contain; 
the merit of the work is the laſt of their conſider- 
ation; they can paſs over many fine ſentiments, 
and rhetorical expreſſions, without the leaſt regard; 
but to whatever they think obſcure, abſurd, or 
impertinent, they are ſure to afford no quarter: 


many perfections cannot atone for a few imperfec- 


tions with them, they muſt have a perfed piece or 
none; ſuch perſons ought not to read at all, they 
are not fit to judge of what they do read. For 
every man of ſenſe and candour, who reads in or- 
der to reap the benefit of reading, will give merit 
its due, wherever he finds it, and be cautious how 


he commends. When I meet with a great many 
| beauties in a piece, I am not offended with a few 


faults, which might have eſcaped the author thro? 
inadvertency, or which the impotence of human 
nature could not ſo well provide againſt, Some- 
times too, what is very clear in a book, ſeems to 
us obſcure, for want of reading it with ſufficient 


attention. 


We ſhould not read a book on purpoſe to find 
its faults; but, purely to underſtand | it. 


Whoever thinks a faultleſs piece to ſee, 
Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor eer ſhall be; 
In every work regard the writer's end, 


dince none can compaſs n more than they intend. 
5 Of 
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Of all the diverſions of life, there is none ſo 
proper to fill up its empty ſpaces, as the reading 
of uſeful and entertaining authors; and with that 
the converſation of a well choſen friend. 


By reading we enjoy the dead, by converſation 
the living, and by contemplation ourſelves. Read- 
ing enriches the memory, converſation poliſhes 
the wit, and contemplation improves the judg- 
ment. Of theſe, reading is the moſt important, 
which furniſhes both the other. 


It muſt be allowed, that ſlow reading is the 
quickeſt and ſureſt way to knowledge. A fre- 
quent peruſal of a few well choſen books, will 
tend more to the improvement of the underſtand. 
ing, than a multifarious reading of all the ſuperfi- 
cial writers, who have attempted to acquire litera- 
ry fame. If we would perpetuate our fame or re- 
putation, we muſt. do things worth writing, or 
write things worth reading. 


I think a perſon may as well be aſſeep for 
they can be only ſaid to dream—who read any 
thing, but with a view of | improving their morals, 
or regulating their conduct. Nothing in this life, 
after health and virtue, is more eſtimable than 
knowledge—nor is there any thing ſo eaſily at- 
tained, or ſo GP purchaſed—the labour only 

ſitting 
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fitting till, and the expence but time, which if we 
do not ſpend, we cannot ſave.—In the world, you 
are ſubje& to every fool's humour. —In a library 
you can make every wit ſubjett to yours. 


Many great readers load their memories, with- 
out exercifing their judgments; and make lum- 
ber rooms of their heads, inſtead of furniſhing 
them —_ 


Were the Bible but confidered impartially and 
attentively, in its moſt advantageous lights; as it 
contains all the written revelation of God's will 
now extant; as it is the baſis of our national reli- 
gion, and gives vigour and ſpirit to all our ſocial 
laws; as it is the moſt ancient, and conſequently 
curious collections of hiſtorical incidents, moral 


. precepts, and political inſtitutions; as the ſtyle of 


it is, in ſome places, nobly ſublime and poetical, 
and in others, ſweetly natural, plain, and unaf. 
feed. In a word, as being well acquainted with 
it 1s bighly requiſite, in order to make men uſeful 
and ornamental in this life, (to ſay nothing of their 
happineſs in the next). It is to be hoped that a 
cool reflection or two of this ſort, might induce 
the more ingenious and rational among them, to 


Jet the Bible take its turn, among thoſe volumes 


hich paſs through their bands, either for amuſe- 
. ment 
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ment or inſtruction. Should ſuch an entertain- 
ment once become faſhionable, of what mighty 
ſervice would it be to the intereſt of religion, and 
conſequently to the happineſs of mankind. 


GREEN PEAS. 


1 the beginning of the year 1776, a young 
gentleman of great fortune being deſirous of 
preſenting ſomething rare to his miſtreſs, enquired 
in the ſuburbs of Paris for green peaſe, and with 
great difficulty procured four half-pint pottles, 
for each of which he paid ſix Louis d'ors; a moſt 
extravagant price, but it was the only valuable 
preſent he could think of, which the delicacy of 
his miſtreſs would not make her refuſe; for the 
lady was of a haughty diſpoſition, and would not 
accept of any thing that might ſubject her to the 
imputation of ſelfiſhneſs. 


It is not certain if the chevalier gave orders that 
ſhe ſhould be informed of the price, or whether 
the ſeaſon of the year, or the knowledge of their 
rarity made her gueſs it: however, as ſhe was 
more of the coquette than the epicure, ſhe could 
not help telling the meſſenger that the gentleman 
who bought them, apparently had more money 


than wit, 
* Her 
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Her mother, who was naturally avaricious, 
finding her of this opinion, propoled to ſell the 
peaſe, and after ſome altercation ſhe got the bet- 
ter of her delicacy, and made her conſent to the 
ſending them to the market, where none had ap- 
peared, nor indeed was ſuch a rarity expected. 


The old lady luckily was acquainted with a 
woman, whoſe buſineſs it was to give notice to 
the ſtewards of people of quality of every thing 
fcarce, the firſt. of the kind that was to be purcha- 
ſed. This woman undertook the commiſſion to 
ſell the peaſe, and ſet out with the intention to 
carry them to the hotel of the Prince de Conde, 
who was to give a ſuperb entertainment that day 

to the foreign miniſters, 


In the interval another admirer of the young 
Lady paid her a viſit, and the converſation turn- 
ing on the backwardneſs of ſpring ſhe accidentally 
mentioned green peaſe, which made him conjec- 
ture ſhe had a defire to taſte them. He therefore 
ſhortened his viſit, making ſome plauſible excuſe, 
and repaired to the moſt celebrated fruiterers in 
Paris, but, to his mortification, all the intelligence 
he could procure was, that none had yet appeared 
except four pottles which an old woman had been 
ſeen conveying to the Prince de Conde's. 

The 
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The hopes of our enamorata now revived; he 
loſt no time, and fortunately overtaking the wo- 
man, who knew him, before ſhe reached the ho- 
tel, he thought himſelf very happy to obtain them 
at the moderate charge of thirty Louis. 


The emiſſary, equally overjoyed, returned to 
her employers with the money; and told the 
young lady who had purchaſed them, But though 
ſhe had no objection to the money, ſhe was ex- 
tremely piqued to find her favorite lover had 
bought them, not doubting but they were deſigu- 
ed for ſome formidable rival; and. in this conjec- 
ture ſhe was confirmed by the abrupt manner in 
which he had ſhortened his viſit and left her. 
Diſtracted with jealouſy, ſhe imparted her ſenti- 
ments to a female viſitant, and both were earneſt. 
ly employed in railing at the infidelity of man- 
kind, when, behold! one of the ſervants: of the 
ſuſpetted lover was introduced, who brought. a 
baſket from his maſter, decorated with the flowers 
in ſeaſon, and covered with noſegays, which be- 
ing removed, the triumphant fair one diſcovered 
the green peaſe! and thus the chagrin was inſtantly 
converted into immoderate peals of laughter at 
this droll adventure. As forthe viſitor, being quite 
familiar in the houſe, and fond of dainties, ſhe 
inſiſted on eating the peaſe, that they might not 

C i cauſe 
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cauſe any more confuſion in the family; but as 
the motive was eaſily diſcerned, they vent no far- 
ther than the rules of politeneſs required, and 


only dreſſed one pottle. 


After the lady was gone, a new council was 
held, to deliberate on the diſpoſal of the remain- 
der. The daughter had now no objeQtion to fell 
them again, but the mother having a law ſuit in 
hand, thought it more for her intereſt to ſend 
them to her attorney which was accordingly done; 
and occaſioned a very warm diſpute between him 
and his wife : Madam loved good cheer, and in- 
ſiſted on regaling her friends with this rarity, but 
the attorney knew better how to ſerve his own 
Intereſt, and ſent them to the Marquis — who 
bad promiſed to give him preferment. 


But ſcarce were the peaſe ſet down on the ta- 
ble, when the lover who had adorned the baſket 
with flowers, came to viſit the Marquis, and, ſee- 
ing the preſent to his miſtreſs thus, as it were, fly 
in his face, he concealed his reſentment, but took 
the firſt opportunity to pay a viſit to his perfidious 
miſtreſs, who very coolly thanked him for 
his peaſe, adding they had an excellent flayour: 
enraged at her carrying the matter ſo far, he chen 
told her, that ſhe muſt wait till the Marquis had 
taſted them, before ſhe gave her opinion of their 
ny © goodnels, 
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goodneſs. The lady at a loſs to gueſs his mean- 
ing, and confounded at the violence of his tranſ- 
ports, demanded an explanation ; he then related 
to her the laſt incident, but ſhe not ſuſpeCing 
what had happened, affirmed they were not the 
ſame peaſe; this enraged him till more, and he 
required to ſee the baſket in which he himſelf had 
placed the pottles, and which he adorned with 
flowers; not being able to produce it, the quarrel 
ſeemed to admit of no terms of accommodation, 
when in came the peaſe again! The Marquis who 
had a ſecret inclination for the lady (the greateſt 
beauty in Paris) thought them a very proper pre- 
ſent for her. Our lover was now fully convinced 
that the Marquis could not be ſo abſurd to ſend 
his miſtreſs her preſent to him, yet he was covinced 
they were the very ſame peaſe: the mother there- 
fore was obliged to confeſs the truth. It was then 
determined to ſacrifice the travelling peaſe to the 
calls of nature, and they were accordingly con- 
ſumed by the parties moſt intereſted in their fate. 


C 3 WIL. 
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WILLIAM and HELEN, 


To a Friend at Dumfries in Scotland, on 
the Birth of a Daughter, 


By S. Whitchurch, Ironmonger, of BATH. 


UCH did the tuneful Homer boaſt 
Of beauteous Helen's wond'rous charms 
That fir'd with rage the Grecian hoſt, 
And rous'd a world of fools to arms. 


A lovelier Fair 'twas yours to wed, 
Than Greece or Homer ever knew, 
A Helen faithful to your bed, 

Whoſe beauty bloſſom'd but for you. 


"Twas yours my friend, the bliſs to gain 
As richer prize than Paris won, 
Though ruin'd Troy, and Heroes lain, 
— Might boaſt what Helen's charms had done. 


Sweet flow the joys when love lights up 
In kindred Souls his conſtant fires, 

When fill'd with bliſs fond Hymen's cup, 
The mutual happineſs inſpires. 


Happy the Pair, when bounteous heav'n 
Has all their fondeſt wiſhes crown'd, 
At whoſe domeſtic board tis giv'n 


To plant young Olives all around, 


Thrice 
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Thrice happy you my friend who find 
The ſmiling pledge of Love ſo ſoon, 


Who with your lovely Helen kind 
Embrace gay Hymen's infant boon, 


Long may the little ſtranger live 
To ſwell the joys of wedded life, 
Much comfort to receive and give, 
And grow the image of your wife. 


Long may ſhe ſoothe her Parents' care, 
And while ſhe courts their ſhelt'ring arms, 
Much mental beauty may ſhe ſhare, ; 
And emulate her Mother's charms. 


Permit a diſtant Bard to ſwell 
The friendly note of mirthful ſong, 
Where William and his Helen dwell 


To waft ſweet Poeſy along. 


Permit the Muſe my friends for you 
To twine the wreath of well-meant rhime 
To bid young Joy and pleaſures new 
Gladden your hours of paſſing time. 


PATH, Ocronzx B, 1794. S.W. 


. . % 
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* a STATUARY of BATH, on his 
MARRIAGE. 


BY THE SAME. 


APPY the Man, who far from female ſtrife, 
4 Can carve a Child, or chisel out a wife; 

Stranger to broils, and matrimonial cares, 
Uneaſineſs for him no ſcold prepares; 
No jealous Fair complains of ſlighted charms, 
Nor threatens ſtriking vengeance with her arms; 
Peace undiſturb'd at home tis his to find 
No curtain leQtures diſcompoſe his mind; 
No ſtrains cenſorious vibrate on his ears 
Like ſound of broken bells, or claſhing ſpears; 
He comes, he goes, juſt whenſoe'er he pleaſe, 
No frowns inſult him, and no tongue can teaze; 
He of variety may take his fill, 
And make a Wife, to ſmile or frown, at will; 
Sole Monarch of his houſe, he reigns alone, 
And leaves his filent Spoule to fret in ftone. 


Still happier he; who to the Sculptor's art, | 
Has join'd the lovely idol of his heart; EY 
From things inanimate has turn'd his eyes. 
And won in Virtue's warfare, Beauty's prize; 

Who not content with one of Parian ftone, 
Can boaſt a Partner of his Ae eſk and bone. 
0 


Thrice 
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Thrice happy thou my friend, whoſe prudent 
choice, 
Sanction'd by Love, by Reaſon's calmer voice, 
Poſſeſſes charms no Sculptor e er could give, 
Though fire Promethean bade his image live. 


BATH, Mar 16, 1792. 8. W. 


. gp 
ANECDOTE 
OF 


The late DUKE of GRAFTON. 


HE late Duke of Grafton, in hunting, was 

one day thrown into a ditch; at the ſame 
inſtant a horſeman, calling out, Lie ſtill my 
lord!”” leaped over his grace and purſued his 
ſport. When the duke's attendants came up, be 
inquired of them who that perſon was: and being 
told it was a young curate in the neighbourhood, 
his grace replied, © He ſhall have the firſt good 
living that falls; had he ſtopped to take care of 
me, I would never have given him any thing as 
long as he had lived.” Of ſo much conſequence 
it is to hit the particular turn of a patron. u 


CONSTANCY 
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— CONSTANCY of AGIS, 
King of Lacedemonia. 


IS the colleague of Leonidas in the go- 
vernment of Sparta, was a young prince of 
great hopes. He ſlewed himſelf juſt and obliging 
to all men; and in the gentleneſs of his diſpoſi- 
tion, and ſublimity of his virtues, not only ex- 
ceeded Leonidas, who reigned with him, but all 
the kings of Sparta from king Ageſilaus. He was 
a very handſome perſon, and of a graceful beha- 
viour; yet, to check the vanity he might take 
therein, he would always dreſs in a very plain 
manner. He had been bred very tenderly by hts 
mother Ageſiſtrata, and his grand-mother Archi- 
damia, who were the wealthieſt of all the Lacede- 
monians; yet, before the age of twenty- four, he 
ſo far overcame himſelf, as to renounce effeminate 
pleaſures. In his diet, bathings, and in all his ex- 
erciſes, he choſe to imitate the old Lycurgic fru- 
gality and temperance; and was often heard to 
ſay, He would not deſire the kingdom, if he 

did not hope, by means of that authority, to re- 
ore their ancient laws and diſcipline.” This max- 
im governed his whole life: and with this view, he 
aſſociated with men of intereſt and capacity, who 
were equally willing to bring about the great de- 


ſign he had formed of thoroughly reforming the 
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ſtate, now ſunk into luxury and debauch. For 
this purpoſe attempts were made; and ſo far ſuc- 
ceeded, that Leonidas thought it adviſeable to ab- 
dicate the throne. But Ageſilaus, from intereſted 
views, ated ſo precipitately, that, while Agis was 
leading a body of ſpartan troops to the aſſiſtance 
of the Acheans a conſpiracy was formed for re- 
ſtoring Leonidas, whoſe ambition, pride, and lux- 
ury, had greatly contributed to effeminate the 
minds of the people. Leonidas being now re-ſet- 
tled on the throne, tried every method poſſible to 
get Agis into his power; and which at laſt he ef- 
fected by the treacheries of Amphares and Demo- 
chares. Being dragged away to the common pri- 
ſon, the ephori conſtituted by Leonidas ſat ready 
to judge him. As ſoon as he came in, they aſked 
him, + How he durſt attempt to alter the govern- 
ment?” At which he ſmiled, without affording an 
anſwer ; which provoked one of the ephori to tell 
him, “ That he ought rather to weep; for they 
would make him ſenſible of his preſumption.” 

Another aſked him, Whether he was not con- 
ſtrained to do what he did by Ageſilaus and Ly- 
ſander?” To which the king, with a compoſed 
countenance, anſwered: © I was conſtrained by no 
man; the deſign was mine; and my intent was to 
have reſtored the laws of Lycurgus, and to have 
governed by them,” „But do you not now,” 

ng D ſaid 
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ſaid one of the judges, © repent of your raſhneſs?” 
«No, replied the king; „1 can never repent 
of ſo juſt and honourable an intention.” The 
ephori then ordered him to be taken away, and 
ſtrangled. The officers of juſtice refuſed to obey; 
and even the mercenary ſoldiers declined ſo un- 
| worthy an action. Whereupon Demochares, re- 
viling them for cowards, forced the king into the 
room where the execution was to be performed. 
Agis, about to die, perceiving one of the ſerjeants 
bitterly bewailing his misfortune: Weep not, 
friend, for me, ſaid he, who die innocently; 
but grieve for thoſe who are guilty of this horrid 
act. My condition is much better than theirs.” 
Then, ſtretching out his neck, he ſubmitted to 
death with a conſtancy worthy both of the royal 
dignity, and his own great character. Immedi- 
ately after Agis was dead, Amphares went out of 
the priſon gate, where he found Ageſiſtrata; who, 
kneeling at his feet, he gently raiſed her up, pre- 
tending ſtill the ſame friendſhip as formerly. He 

aſſured her ſhe need not fear any further violence 
7 ſhould be offered againſt her. ſon; and that if ſhe 

pleaſed ſhe might go in and ſee him. She begged 
her mother might alſo have the favour of being 
admitted: to which ſhe replied. * Nobody ſhould 
hinder her.” When they were entered, he com- 
axed the gate ſhould be again locked, and the 
- grand- 
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grand-mother to be firſt introduced. She was now 
grown very old, and had lived all her days in great 
reputation of wiſdom and virtue. As ſoon as. 
Ampbares thought ſhe was diſpatched, he told 
Ageſiſtrata ſhe might go in, if ſhe pleaſed. She 
entered: where, beholding her ſon's body ſtretch- 
ed on the ground, and her mother hanging by the 
neck, ſhe ſtood at firſt aſtoniſhed at ſo horrida 
ſpectacle: but, after a while, recollecting her ſpi- 
rits, the firſt thing ſhe did was to aſſiſt the ſoldiers 
in taking down the body; then covering it de- 
cently, ſhe laid it by her ſon's; where embracing 
and kiſſing his cheeks, .O my ſon,” ſaid the, © It 
is thy great mercy and goodneſs which hath 
brought thee and us to this untimely end.” Am- 
phares, who ſtood watching behind the door ruſh- 
ed in haſtily; and, with a furious tone and coun- 
tenance, ſaid to her: © Since you approve ſo well 
of your ſon's actions, it is fit you ſhould partake 
in his reward.” She riſing up to meet her deſtiny, 
only uttered theſe few words. I pray the Gods 
that all this may redound to the good of Sparta.” 
After which, the ſubmitted to death with a com- 
poſure and firmneſs that drew tears from the exe- 


cutioner. 
ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 
or 
SIR EDWARD SEYMOUR. 


N the reign of King William, Oliver Cromwell 
(grandſon to the Protector) found it neceſ- 
ſary, on ſome account or other, to preſent a peti- 
tion to Parliament. He gave his petition to a 
Friend, a Member, who took it to the Houſe of 
Commons to preſent it. Juſt as this gentleman 
was entering the Houſe with the petition in his 
hand, Sir Edward Seymour, the famous old Tory 
Member, was alſo going in. On ſight of Sir 
Edward ſo near him, the gentleman found his 
fancy briſkly ſolicited by certain ideas of mirth, 
to make the ſurly, ſour, old Seymour, carry up 
a petition for Oliver Cromwell. © Sir Edward, 
(ſays he, ſtopping him at the inſtant,) will you do 
me a favourf. I this moment recollect, that I 
muſt immediately attend a trial in Weſtminſter- 
hall, which may detain me too late to give in this 
petition, as I promiſed to do this morning: tis 
z mere matter of form; will you be ſo good as to 
carry it up for me?” 4 Give it me,” ſaid Sir Ed- 
ward. The petition went direQly into his pocket, 
and be into the Houſe. When a proper vacancy 


bappened to produce % the Knight put himſelf 
Breda 
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directly on his feet, and his ſpectacles on his noſe, 
and began to read with an audible voice, “The 
humble petition of—of—of—ithe Devil! (ſaid 
Seymour)—of Oliver Cromwell. The roar of 
laughter in the Houſe at ſeeing him ſo fairly taken 
in, was too great for Sir Edward to withſtand; fo 
he inſtantly flung down the petition, and ran out 
of the Houſe in the utmoſt confuſion. . 


THE 
EVILS of INTEMPERANCE. 


AERTIUS, in the life of Zenocrates, tell us 

a very remarkable ſtory of one Polemon, an 
Athenian rake ;— That coming into his ſchool, af; 
ter a violent debauch, the effects of which were 
yet viſible by his ſtaggering gait, &c. the Philoſo- 
pher dropped the ſubject he was treating of, and 
applying his diſcourſe to the youth, inveighed 
againſt Intemperance with ſuch admirable force 
of reaſon and perſuaſive eloquence, as rouſed all 
the ſleepy faculties of his ſoul, and diſpelled that 
thick miſt which hung upon his mind, and hinder- 
ed him from a ſight of his folly. This, as the ſage 
went on to expreſs, in lively colours, its hideous 
Kegel the talſeneſs ; and emptineſs of its plea- 
ſures, 
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fures, with the fatal conſequences that attended it, 
was followed by ſhame, ſorrow, and remorſe. One 
might have read in the young man's countenance 
the mighty confli within, where contrary paſ- 
fions held his mind in a fluQtuating ſuſpence, till 
fabdued by ſuperior reaſon, and a vigorous reſo- 
kition to break off from a courſe of life which not 
only debaſes the dignity of human nature, but alſo 
by engaging us in too eager a purſuit of ſenſual 
gratifications, deſtroys in us the true reliſh of them. =} 


The beautiful deſcription of modeſty and tem- 
perance with which Zenocrates ended his diſcourſe, 
ſo fired the ſoul of young Polemon, that he could 
forbear no longer; he immediately tore the chap- 
lets from his head and his gown, which before was 
looſe and flowing, & gathered them up cloſe about 
him; in ſhort, being reclaimed by this excellent 
leQure of a notorious libertine, he became a grave 
philoſopher, no leſs eminent for his learning and 
virtue, than before he had been infamous for lewd- 
neſs and exceſs. A ſtrange converſion indeed! 
not to be paralleled in the hiſtory of any age or 
nation. 


I am not vain enough to flatter myſelf with 
hopes of treating the ſame ſubject with the ſame 
ſucceſs; unequal to the taſk, I wiſh to excite 
8 | abler 
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abler pens to ſtem the torrent of this favourite 
vice, which in former ages hath overturned the 
mightieſt Empires, and in the preſent era is _ 
IP to be the deſtruQtion of this. 


To the youth af Great Britain I dedicate theſe 
thoughts. The world, through which you are to 
paſs, is full of ſnares and temptations, Youth, 
without the aid of ill examples, is too apt to de 
tranſported by its own heat, and hurried away in- 
to a thouſand extravagancies. Conſidering this, 
I hope none will think me trifling or impertinent 
for laying before you the greatneſs and certainty 
of your danger, eſpecially ſeeing the knowledge 
of it puts it in your power to avoid it. I would 
therefore endeavour to prepoſſeſs your tender 
minds with an averſion for an enemy, (which can- 
not hurt you whilſt you account it fo,) that de- 
ſtroys with a ſmile, and, like the venomous aſp, 
imperceptibly lulls you into a lethargy, and in- 
ſenſibly ſteals away your life. The intoxicating 
nature of this vice, and its fatal influence over the 
mind of man, is finely repreſented by the immor- 
tal Taſſo, in his character of Rhinaldo! who, be- 
ing conveyed by the fair inchantreſs Voluptuouſ- 
neſs into the bower of pleaſure, is there laid up- 
on a bed of roſes, and lulled afleep by the foft 
harmony of whiſpering zephyrs, warbling birds, 
and purling ſtreams, The 
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The cupids, which fan him with their wings, 
diſarm him, and ſtill ply bim as he awakes with 
freſh draughts of a ſoporiferous wine; till at laſt 
the hero, diſſolved with eaſe and ſoftneſs, bids an 
eternal adieu to the toils of war, and all further 


purſuits of glory. 


This beautiful epiſode ſeems to be formed upon 
the circe of the divine Homer, who tells us that 
ſhe could turn all thoſe who drank of her inchan- 
ted cup, into hogs, wolves, bears, and lions; ſig- 
nifying, that by intemperance, we degrade our- 
ſelves from the dignity of our ſpecies, and put on 
ſuch foul and monſtrous ſhapes when we pals into 
the manners of thoſe brutes who wear them, and 
copy in ourſelves their obſcene, their fierce, and 
ſavage natures; ſo that thoſe who celebrated the 
orgies of Bacchus in their ſkins of bears, tygers, 
&c. were no leſs brutiſh than the beaſts them- 
ſelves, whilſt the drunken fit was upon them. 


*Tis to the man of pleaſure and exerciſe that 


the moral of theſe poetical fictions may be applied 


with the greateſt juſtice and propriety, whoſe life 
is one continued att of degeneracy, and every 
ſcene of it filled up with brutes of one ſort or 
other; only with this difference, that the inſtincct 
which governs them in a yay ſuitable to their na- 
| | tures 
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tures, is wanting in him. Is not his reaſon im- 
merſed in ſenſuality ; reaſon, the eye, the light of 
the ſoul, and the only evidence of its divine ori- 
ginal; reaſon, more glorious than the ſun, more 
extenſive than his beams? Even this, like the 
lamps in the worſhip of Colytto, is firſt put out, 
the better to conceal the man from himſelf, and 
any ſenſe of ſhame, which otherwiſe riſe up to 
diſturb his wild enjoyments. What does he ſay 
and do in his mad frolicks? Things which, upon 
cool conſideration, he would give the world to 
have unſaid and undone; ſo that his ſober inter- 
vals are ſpent in ſorrow for what paſſes in his 
drunken carouſes. 


'Tis this vice which turns wiſdom into folly; 
ſtrength into weakneſs, beauty into deformity, and 
the fine gentleman into a ſtupid, ſenſeleſs animal. 
Of this we have numberleſs inſtances, both in 
facred and prophane hiſtory. I ſhall juſt mention 
a flagrant one in Alexander the Great, who, by 
Intemperance, became the reverſe of himſelf. 
Never, ſurely, did any Prince ſet out with greater 
advantages and more promiſing hopes than he; 
for, beſides a natural inclination to virtue, he had 
the advantage of having his mind thoroughly ſea- 
ſoned with the precepts of morality, which made 
him good as well as great, and juſtly rendered 
2 E him 
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him the darling of mänkind, till after he conquer- 
ed the Perſians, and was himſelf conquered by 
their vices; *twas then he let loole the reins to all 
manner of debauchery; then he flew Clytus at his 
own table, becauſe he was too much his friend to 
flatter him. This brave unfortunate man had but 
a little before faved his life with the hazard of his 
own, and his mother was the King's nurſe. Un- 
grateful Prince, thus to kill thy preſerver, thus to 
return the mother's tender care of thy helpleſs in- 
fancy with the death of her only ſon! Twas then 
alſo that Parmenio and Philotas (who ſet the crown 
upon his head, and by whom he won his moſt 
glorious viftories,) were ſacrificed to their own 
great merit. The immortal Staggrite was put to 
death by an order from under the ſame hand: the 
Philoſopher and Virtue, as became them, ſtood 
and fell together. Inſtead of mentioning more 
| particulars, I ſhall only obſerve that envy, ſuſpi- 
cion, revenge, and craelty, which ſully the later 
glories of his reign, where all the iſſue of Intem- 
perance, which alſo at laſt was too hard for this 
mighty Conqueror; who, after he had buried his 
virtue and honour, fell a victim to this vice, and 
expired in a debauch at Babylon. Curſed j Juice, 
more venomous than the waters of the river Styx! 
Well did the Poets feign that the earth produced 
thee in revenge for the death of her ſons, who 
were 
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were ſlain by Jupiter for their impious attempt to 
ſcale Heaven, Thou art more deſtruftive to our 
race than Pandora's box, the parent of a thouſand 
diſeaſes. All maladies of ghaſtly ſpaſm, or rack- 
ing torture, qualms of heart—ſick agony, all fe- 
verous kinds, convulſions, epilephes, fierce ca- 
tarrhs, inteſtine ſtone and ulcer, cholic pargs, 
demoniac phrenſy, moping melancholy, and moon 
ſtrack madneſs, pining atrophy, maraſmus, and 
wide waſting peſtilence, dropſies, aſthmas, and 
Joint racking gout, owe their birth to thee, thou 
great deſtroyer of mankind, The plague (or pes- 
tilence) is leſs mortal; that, indeed, may ſweep 
away the preſent generation, but thou entaileſt 
diſeaſes upon poſterity, and the innocent grandſon 
falls a victim to his grandſire's intemperance. 


'Tis this vice that gives wipgs g esc. it is in. 
deed its chief delegate, and ſupplies it ith his beſt 
and moſt ſureſt artillery. Our inimitable Spenſer 
hath ſet forth the deformities of this vice, and its 
horrid conſequences, in ſo deſcriptive and elegant 
a manner, that a quotation from him may prove 
acceptable to thoſe who are unacquainted with the 
writings of that incomparable Poet. | 
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And by his fide rode loathſome Gluttony, 
Deformed creature, on a filthy ſwine, 

His belly was blown up with luxury, 

And eke with fatneſs ſwol'n were his eyne: 

And like a crane his neck was long and tine, 
Wich which he ſwallow'd up exceſſive feaſt, 
'For want thereof poor people oft did pine: 
And all the way, moſt like a brutiſh beaſt, 

He ues up his gorge, that all did him deteſt, 


110 green vine leaves he was cighe filthy clad, 
For other clothes he could not wear for heat; 
And on his head an ivy garland had, 

- From under which faſt trickled down the ſweat ; 

Still as he rode he ſomewhat ſtill did eat, 

And in his hand did bear a booſing can, 

Of which he ſupp'd ſo oft, that on his ſeat 

His drunken corſe he ſcarce upholden can, 

1 ſhape and life more like a monſter than a man. 


Unze be was for any worldly thing, 

And eke unable once to ſtir or go; 

Not meet to be of Counſel to a King; 

| Whoſe mind in meat and drink was drowned ſo, 
That from his friend he ſeldom knew his foe. 
Full of diſeaſes was his careaſe blue, 

And a dry dropſy through his fleſh did flow, 
Which by miſ-diet daily greater grew: 


Such one was . 
How 
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How miſerable muſt it be to fall a prey to fuch 
a monſter! What deſperate folly ! Is not life ſhort 
enough, that we endeavour to make it ſtill ſhorter 
by our exceſſes? Tell me, ye ſons of Bacchus, if 
there be any pleaſure in your midnight revels 
equal to the loſs of health, which 1s not only an 
invaluable bleſſing itſelf, but the crown and per- 
feQion of all other bleſſings. Would a wiſe man 
buy repentance fo dear, or for a ſhort fit of frantic 
mirth (which ſeldom begins till the ſenſe of enjoy- 
ment is over) chuſe to languiſh out the remainder 
of bis days in ſhame, pain, and ſorrow, and en- 
tail diſeaſes upon his innocent poſterity? This is 
a piece of madneſs that exceeds that of the fooliſh 
Indians, who put themſelves to the moſt ridiculous 
tortures, cut and flaſh their bodies, to render 
vain worſhip to their inanimate and ſenſeleſs 
Deities, Upon the whole, the votaries of Intem- 
perance hate their own fleſh, die martyrs to vice 
and folly, upon no other view but that of being 
; miſerable for ever. 


ö Hnocdote of PROTAGORAS. 


HEN Protagoras, the Sceptic, whoſe trif- 


ling whimſies led him to doubt of every 
thing, even though he ſaw or ſelt it, began his 


book 
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book thus: © As for the Gods, whether they are 
or are not, I have nothing to ſay.” —The magiſ- 
trates of Athens highly reſented this profane trif.. 
ling with things ſacred, baniſhed him out of their 
city, and condemned his book to be burnt by the 
common executiongr. And after this; when he 
and his friend Pyrrho were aſked, why they walk- 
ed ſo much alone? they anſwered, It was to 
meditate how they might be good,” and being 
hereupon further aſked, what neceſſity there was 
for being good, if it be not certain that there is a 
God?. they replied, It cannot be certain that 
there is none; and therefore it is prudence to pro. 


vide againſt the worſt.“ 


Chinese A Rec dot E. 


HE Emperor Tay Ming having loſt his way, 
and ver- heated with riding in the ſultry 
hours, thence urged by an intolerable thirſt, he had 
recourſe jo the cave of a poor Hermit, who, in 
the peace of his retirement, was cultivating a ſmall 
Apot, at the foot of the mountain Tchang Khayn. 
The Hermit, who knew bim perfectiy well, of- 
fered 
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fered to him ſome diſhes of Souchong tea, toge- 
ther with the delicious fruit of the Focheou, or: 
wild apricots, which grew thereabouts in great 
perfeRion, the Emperor moſt graciouſly accepted 
this refreſhment. After which, having ſomewhat 
of a taſte for botany, he was pleaſed to beſtow a 
look on the little garden of the humble ſolitary. 
There were in it ſome curious plants, and among 
them one ſingularly ſo, none of the like having 
ever been ſo much as ſeen within the purlieus of 
the Imperial Palace. It was called the Plant of 
Truth, and was a ſpecies of the Mimoſa or Sen- 
ſitive kind. The Hermit then pointed out to the 
Emperor its political virtue: it was fuch, that at 
the approach of any falſe friend to the owner of 
the garden, it ſhrunk, and curled its leaves in- 
wards, with apparent ſigns of horror: on the con- 
tary, when the friend was real and ſincere, it gave 
manifeſt tokens of enjoying his preſence, and with 
a more vivid verdure, ſeemed to expreſs a grate- 
ful ſenſation.—“ Phooh, ſaid the Emperor, look. 
ing difdainfully at this marvellous plant, I have, 
at my Court, no need of ſuch a teſt: I am al- 
ready provided, I keep two books, the one with 
a gilt binding, the other with a black. In my 
black book are regiſtered ſuch as I am told, de- 
ſerve to be reprobated by me for ever. In my 
golden book I have ſet down the names of thoſe 


who, 
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who, I have been aſſured, merit my favour and 
confidence.“ Alas,” ſaid the Hermit, who knew 
full well by what in/ormers thoſe writings were 
inſpired, . your Majeſty could hardly be better 
adviſed than to burn your books, or, at leaſt, - 


change them!“ 


. 
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| | RELIGION. 


D ELIGION is a thing much talked of but lit- 
tle underſtood; much pretended 10, but 
very little prattiſed; and the reaſon why it is ſo 
ill practiſed, is, becauſe it is ſo little underſtood ; 
knowledge, therefore, muſt precede religion, ſince 
it is neceſſary to be wiſe, in order to be virtu- 
ous, it muſt be known to whom, and upon what 
account duty is owing, otherwiſe it never can be 
rightly paid. It muſt therefore be conſidered, 
that God is the object of all religion, and that the 
ſoul is the ſubze&t wherein it exiſts and reſides. 
From the ſoul it muſt proceed, and to God it muſt 
be directed, as to that Almighty Being whoſe pow- 
er alone could create a rational ſou], and whoſe 
| goodneſs only could move him to make it capable 
of an eternal felicity, which infinite bounty of 
God has laid a perpetual obligation upon the ſoul 
-* 8 
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ts a conſtant love, obedience and adoration of 
him. And to an undoubted aſſurance, that the 
fame power and goodneſs that created man, will 
for ever preſerve him and protect him, if he per- 
ſeveres in the ſincere performance of his duty. The 
body can have no other ſhare in religion; than by 
its geſtures to repreſent and diſcover the bent and 
inclination of the mind, which repreſentations al- 
ſo; are but too often falſe and treacherous, delud- 
ing thoſe that behold them, into the opinion of a 
ſaint, but truly diſcovering a notorious hypocrite 
to God, who ſees how diſtant his intentions are 
from his pretences, People are as much deceiv= 
ed themſelves, as they deceive others, who think 
to uſe religion as they do theit beſt cloaths, only 
wear it to charch, and on ſunday to appear fine, 
and make a ſhow, and with them, as ſoon as they 
come home again, lay it aſide carefully, for fear 
of wearing it out: That religion is good for no- 
thing that is made of fo flight a ſtuff, as will not 
endure wearing, which ought to be as conſtant a 
covering for the ſoul, as the ſkin is to the body, 
not to be divided from it; diviſion being the ruin 
of both. Nor muſt it be thought that religion 
conſiſts only in bending the knees, which is a fit- 
ting poſture of humility ; but in the fervent and 
humble adoration of the foul. Nor in the lifting 
up of the bands and eyes, byt in the warmth of 
F ths 
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the affection. Outward geſtures and decent be- 
haviour, are things very fit and reaſonable, being 
all that the body can pay; but it is inward ſinceri- 
ty alone that can render them both acceptable. 

Much leſs does religion conſiſt in difmal looks and 

four faces, which only ſhows, that it is very unpa- 
latable to thoſe who'make them ; and it ſeems as if 
they were ſwallowing of ſomething that went griev- 

_ ouſly againſt their ſtomachs. Tis likewiſe to be 

donſidered, the frequency and fervency of prayers 
gives it acceptance, not the length of them. That 

one prayer rightly addreſſed to God from a well 
_ diſpoſed mind, is more efficacious than ten ſer- 
mons careleſsly heard, and more careleſsly praQti- 
ſed. But hearing being a much eaſier duty than 

praying, becauſe it can often change unto ſleeping, 
is therefore preferred to it, by a great many peo- 

ple. But if in the end, their profound ignorance 
will not excuſe them, I am ſure their ſtupid obſti- 
macy never will. But there are ſo many virtues re- 
quired in order to praying rightly, that people 
think, perhaps, that it would take 'up too much 
time and pains to acquire them. And they are 
much in the right, if they think their prayers will be 
inſignificant without them, and that an ill man 
can never pray well, and to purpoſe; for the ſtream 
will always partake of the fountain. And if the 
mind, which is the fountain of all our addreſſes to 
a | God, 
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God, be vitious and impure, the prayers which 
proceed from it, muſt needs be ſullied with che 
ſame pollutions. But, on the contrary, if the mind 
be once made virtuous, all that proceeds from it 
will be pleaſing and accepted. And as to dejeſted 
looks and a ſorrowful countenance, they are in no 
wiſe graceful in religion, which is ſo far from be- 
ing a melancholy thing, that it can never appear 
diſpleaſing, or tireſome to a mind where wiſdom 
and virtue do not firſt ſeem - troubleſome; for wi 
dom inſtruQing the ſoul to act reaſonably, inſtrutts 
it likewiſe to ſerve and obey God readily and 
chearfully ; for that which appears reaſonable to 
a wiſe man, will always appear delightful; and re- 
ligion is that very ſame reaſon and wiſdom, whoſe 
ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and whoſe paths 
are 1 | 


Were men ſenfible of the happinef that refults 
from true religion, the voluptuous man would 
there ſeek his pleaſure, the covetous man his 
wealth, and the ambitious man his glory. Men 
who are deſtitute of religion are ſo far from being 
learned philoſophers, that they ought not to be 


eſteemed fo much as reaſonable men. 


Religicn bs ſo far from debaring men of any in 
nocent pleaſure or comfort of human life that it 
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purifies the pleaſure of it, and renders them more 
grateful and generous. And beſides this, it 
brings mighty pleaſure of its own, thoſe of a glo- 
rious hope, a Terene mind, a calm and undiſturbed 
conſcience, which do far out-reliſh the moſt ſtudi- 
ed and artificial luxuries, a. 


Neither human wiſdom, nor human virtue 


unſupported by religion, are equal to the trying 
Gituations that often occur in life, f 


As little appearance as there is of religion in 
the world, there is a great deal of its influence felt 
in its affairs,—nor can any who have been religi. 
ouſly educated, ſo root out the principles of it, but 
like nature, they will return again, and give checks 
and interruptions to guilty purſuits. There cay 
be no real happineſs without religion and virtue, 
and the aſſiſtance of God's grace and Holy Spirit 
0 direkt our lives, in the true purſuit of it. 
Happineſs, I contend is only to be found in re- 
ligion—in the conſciouſneſs of virtue—and a ſure 
and a certain hope of a better life, which brightens - 
all our proſpetts, and leaves no room to dread 
diſappointments,—becauſe the expeRations of it 
are built upon a rock, whoſe foundations are as 
* a thoſe of heaven or bell. | 
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So ſtrange and unaccountable a creature is 
man! he is ſo framed, that he cannot but purſue 
happineſs—and yet, unleſs he is made ſometimes 
miſerable, how apt is he to miſtake the way, which 
can only lead him to the accompliſhment of all his 
wiſhes. What pity it is that the ſacred name of 
religion ſhould ever have been borrowed, and em- 

loyed in ſo bad a work, as in covering over 
1 pride, the worſt of all pride —by- | 
pocriſy, ſelf. love, covetouſneſs, extortion, cruelty 
and revenge, —or the fair form of virtue ſhould 
have been thus diſguiſed, and for ever drawn i into 
ſuſpicion, from the unworthy uſe of this kind, to 
which the artful and abandoned have often put 
her.—Some people paſs through life, ſoberly and 
religiouſly enough, without knowing why, or rea- 
foning about it—but from force of habit merely. — 
Again ſome think it ſufficient to be good Chriſti- 
ans, without being good men,. —ſo ſpend their lives 
in drinking, cheating and praying. 


True religion gives an habitual ſweetneſs and 
complacency which produces genuine politeneſs, 
without injury to ſincerity ; it preſerves the mind 
from every unfair bias, and inclines it to tem- 
per juſtice with mercy in all its ee upon 
others. 


Religion 
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Religion is the beſt armour in the world, but 
the worſt cloak, 


F Divine meditations do not only in power ſubdug 
all ſenſual pleaſures, but far exceed them in ſweet- 
neſs and delight. 


JI 0o be furious in religion is to be irreligiouſly 
religious. Perſecution can be no argument to 
perſuade, nor violence the way to converſion. 


Were angels, if they look into the ways of 
men, to give in their catalogue of worthies, how 
different would it be from that which any of our 
own ſpecies would draw up? We are dazzled 
with the ſplendor of titles, the oſtentation of learn- - 
ing, and the noiſe of victories, &c. They, on 
the contrary, ſee the philoſopher in the cottage 
who poſſeſſes a ſoul in thankfulneſs, under the 
preſſure of what little minds call poverty, and diſ, 
treſs. The evening's walk of a wiſe man is more 
illuſtrious in their ſight, than the march of a ge- 
neral, at the head of a hundred thouſand men, 
A contemplation of God's works, a generous 
cancern for the good of mankind, and unfeigned 
exerciſe of humility only denominates men great 
and glorious. | 


What 
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What can be more ſuitable to à rational crea. 
ture, than to employ reaſon to contemplate that 
divine Being, which is both the author of its rea- 
ſon, and nobleſt obje& about which it can poſſibly 
be employed. 


All our wiſdom and happineſs conſiſts ſumma- 
rily in the knowledge of God and ourſelves. To 
know, and to do, is the compendium of our duty, 


We have a great work on our hands, —the 
goſpel promiſes to believe, the commands to 
obey,—temptations to refift,—paſhons to con- 
quer; and this muſt be done, or we are undone : 
therefore look to heaven for the powers. 


Religion is exalted - reaſon refined from the 
groſſer parts of it. It is both the foundation and 
crown of all virtues. It is morality raiſed and 
improved to its height, by being carried nearer 
to heaven, the only place where perfection re- 
ſideth. 


The greateſt wiſdom is, to keep our eye per- 
petually on a future judgment, for the direction 
and government of our lives; which will furniſm 
us with ſuch principles of action, as cannot be fo 
well learned elſewhere. 


How 


TE, 


Ho miſerable is that man, that cannot look 
backward, without ſhame, nor forward withour 
terror! What comfort will his riches afford him 
in his extremity! or what will all his ſenſual plea- 
ſures, his vain and empty titles, robes, dignities, 
and crowns avail him in the day of his diſtreſs. 


"Tis greatly wiſe to talk with our paſt hours; 
To aſk them, what report they bore to heav'n, 
And how they might have borne more welcome 
news. 


_ TT ; ' . | . 


The CONFESSION 


OF ; 
MISS ——— 
Þ vain I ſtrive my heart to ſhield, 
Spite of myſelf that heart will yield; 


In vain would hide a thouſand ways 
What every conſcious look betrays: 


The jeſt afſum'd th* averted eye, 
Poorly conceal the ſtifled figh ; 

Each ſtolen touch, which love impels, 
The heart's emotion trembling tells. 


Yet 


Cn) 
Yet not Eliza's charms alone; 
Could ruling reaſon thus dethrone; 


Her blooming graces tho' with pain, 
My cautious boſom might ſuſtain. 


But arm'd with that enchanting mien, 
Which ſpeaks the feeling mind within; 
How can my ſoften'd breaſt be free, 
Thus caught by ſenſibility ? 


Yet not for me the tear will ſtart, 
Which proves Eliza's tender heart ; 
Yet not for me the ſmile will ſpeak, 
Which brightens in Eliza's cheek : 


Loſt in the whirl of faſhion'd life, 
Where nature is with joy at ftrife ; 
Her unembarraſs'd looks declare, 
That love is not triumphant there : 


Lur'd by the hope of gaudier days, 
The pompous banners wealth diſplays ; 
Each fond emotion diſtant keeps, 

And all her native ſoftneſs ſleeps. 


MEMOIRS 
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MEMOIRS 
OF THE 


HIBERNIAN PATRIOT. 
AN D 


Miſs M n.. 


| © ge DED from one of the greateſt fami- 
lies 1n Ireland, our hero poſſeſſed all the 
virtues and great qualities of his progenitors. Ge- 
nerous, hoſpitable, and humane, he in that coun- 
try gained the eſteem and affection of all his ac- 
quaintance, and was almoſt idolized by his tenants 
and dependants. The loyalty and pasriotiſm of 
his much honoured father having raiſed him to the 
firſt rank in Ireland, his ſon treads in the ſame 
paths, and meets with the ſame royal marks of at- 
tention and approbation. 


This gentleman gives very early aftimonies of 
his natural genius and diſpoſition for claſſical pur- 
ſuits: nevertheleſs, the man of the world was not 
overlooked, and he conſidered the polite accom- 
pliſhments as requiſite objects to form the gentle- 
man. Thus equiped, he ſtarted upon the theatre 
of life with all the advantages of a polite educa- 
tion, which failed not to ſet off a moſt agreeable 
and manly figure. 

* Such 
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Such attractions inſpired the ladies with the 
ſtrongeſt partiality for him. The Iriſh beauties 
vied with each other to appear the moſt amiable 
in his eyes, and he created more female rivals than 
were, perhaps, ever known. He was not inſenſi- 
ble to their charms, but had hitherto preſerved 
his heart, when he ſet out from that kingdom 
upon his travels. 

On his firſt arrival here he found the Britiſh 
fair as much inclined to acknowledge his merit as 
the ladies in Ireland had been. His company 
was courted in all the polite circles, where he be- 
came an oryament among the moſt brilliant and 
poignant geniuſes, by whom he was greatly careſ- 
ſed and eſteemed. | 

Soon aſter this he paid a viſit to the continent, 
and was moſt graciouſly received, particularly 
at Verſailles. The French beautics, however, 
did not excite in him ſuch emotions as his fair 
country women. Their artificial complexions, of 
which they make not the leaſt ſecret, but would 
often repair in public with as little ceremony as 
placing a pin, in a great degree diſguſted him : 
he could not, however, reſiſt the charms of Ma- 
demoiſelle F—tte, who ſeemed to ſtudy nature 
even in art, and if ſhe endeavoured to heighten 
her attractions by coſmetics, it was done with ſo 


much care as ſcarce to be perceivable. 
LI G 2 eh: This 


\ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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This lady had juſt iſſued from a nunnery, where 
ſhe had been immured for ſome years, and was 
now releaſed, to be betrothed to the Marquis de 
L——, who was ſeized with a ſudden illneſs, and 
fell a ſacrifice to his own raſhneſs, in going abroad 
before he was perfectly recovered. 


In France, though every married woman is in- 
titled to her cher amz, it is thought ſcandalous for a 
ſingle woman to give the world the leaſt ſuſpicion 
of her entertaining too favourable opinion of any 
man, let his rank be what it may; and if there is 
any great diſparity in their ſituations, this ſuſ- 
picion vill unavoidably increaſe. This was the 
caſe at preſent, our hero's rank and Mademoiſelle 
F—— tte's were at ſo great a diſtance, that it 
could not be ſuppoſed he would ever offer his 
hand in an honourable way, They were however 
inceſſantly together, and frequently ſeen even in 
the tete d tete parties. Mademoiſelle's friends be- 
gan to look cool upon her, and ſhe was not invited 
to many parties, where before ſhe conſtantly re- 
ceived. | polite cards. Her conduQ at length reach- 
ed her brother's ears. He was a mouſquetaire, 
and ſuppoſed to be one of the beſt ſwordſmen in 
Paris : and, had ſhe not judiciouſly convinced him 
that the reports ſpread to her diſadvantage, were 
no more than the effefs of ſcandal, founded. on 


innocent gaiety, "IT. difagreeable conſequences, 
might have enſued. Ta 
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To purſue our hero in the other parts of his 


tour, we may readily ſuppoſe that he every where 


met with that attention due to his rank and digni- 


ty, and for which foreigners on the bon ton are ſo 
celebrated. He alſo failed not to make proper 


remarks on the cuſtoms and manners of the peo- 


ple, as well as their public edifices; amuſements, 


and even their follies, which in all countries are 
pretty. conſpicuous. He converſed with men of 
letters as well as courtiers, and received all the in- 


formation they could afford bim; for which he 
amply. repaid them by ſuch intelligence concern= 
ing his own country, as they were in many reſpects 


very ignorant of. 


Upon his return home, he found himſelf more | 


careſſed than ever. The antiquated dowagers, as 


well as the young widows, laviſhed their compli- 
ments upon him, and teſtified 'a' ſtrong deſire to 


appear amiable in his eyes. He loſt his money 
through compliment to the firſt, which in ſome 


meaſure gratified them; the latter were more defir- 


ous of playing a deeper game : his heart was the 


object of their attention; and it is confidently. aſ- | 


ſerted that he made ſeveral ſacrifices at the altar 


of the Cyprian goddeſs 1 in their bebalf. The ladies 


here alluded to are well known in polite life : ſome f 
of them have proved themſelves women of com- 


plete ſpirit, and the reſt are ſtrongly ſuſpetted. 


da» 
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A certain peeviſh Lord who has been out of 
temper with himſelf and the world for ſome time, 
took great umbrage at our hero's viſits to his lady. 

This was chiefly occaſioned by her proving preg- 
nant for the firſt time after being married three 
years. A divorce was talked of: and the Hiber- 
nian Patriot, finding his Lordſhip had planted 
ſpies upon him, declined his viſits, to reſcue the 
lady's character, and reſtore the tranquillity of the 
family. But it is generally believed a certain 
houſe not far from St James's-Street, afforded 
them a rendezvous for a conſiderable time after: 
wards, 


During this lady's confinement by her temporary 
Illneſs, our hero had occaſion to go over to 
Ireland, where he was received by all his friends 
and acquaintance in the moſt agreeable manner. 


He had not long | been in Dublin 'ere he made 
an acquaintance at the Caſtle with a moſt amiable 
young lady. She was the natural daughter of a 
certain Engliſh nobleman, who had figured in that 
country in a very elevated ſphere. Her perſonal 
charms were not more attracting than her mental 
accompliſhments, as the endowments of nature, 
which had been laviſhly beſtowed upon her, were 
greatly improved by a polite education. She was 

then 


4 


then about eighteen, and had a number of admir- 
ers; but her heart had, hitherto, remained invul- 
nerable.— The accompliſhments of our hero, uni- 
ted to his very amiable character, made an impreſ- 
fon upon her but alas! his heart was not his own; 
he was not, however, inſenſible to her charms. 
By ſome fatality they always met in the ſame com- 
panies, and often found themſelves at the ſame 
card- parties. Theſe frequent interviews led to a 
train of conſequences, which the world has been 


rather rigid in commenting upon. 


Miſs Mn (for that is the name the young 
lady goes by) being aſked by our hero, in a tete a 
tete party concerning her hiſtory, innocently told 
it in few words. My mother was the widow of 
a gentleman of eaſy fortune, who by gaiety and 
diſſipation out ran it He died young, and left her 
in diſagreeable circumſtances. Being brought up 
in an elegant line of life, ſhe had many reſpectable 
acquaintances, who contributed to ſupport her in 
a manner worthy of their friendſhip. She was ſtill 
in her prime, I will not add handſome, that may 
look like partiality in me. She had many ſuitors 
as a widow, but her firſt connubial conneRQiion, 
having proved ſo diſagreeable, ſhe refuſed, per- 
haps, ſome propoſals to which ſhe woutd hay 


lice ned, is 


Although 
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Although a widow, ſhe was at the Caſtle called 
* © the Sparkler,” and was fo far qualified for the 
title, that ſhe dazzled the eyes of the firſt man 
there. Afﬀter this I need not deſcend to tell you 
the event. Here I am, to all appearances, in very 
ſplendid circumſtances”? —A flood of tears ſtopped 
her farther detail. 


Our hero is a man of too much gallantry, to 
Jet the moiſtened eye of beauty plead without re- 
lief: he ſlipt a pocket book with ſome bank notes 
into her hand. He then took. his leave for the 
Preſent, and begged the favour of waiting upon 
her next day to breakfaſt. Silence gave conſent, 
and being recovered, ſhe was conveyed to her 
chair. | 


Such is the outline of the hiſtory of Miſs M—n 
who now ſhines the meteor of a court, and the envy 
of moſt of the Hibernian ladies upon the bon ton. 
It is true no poſitive proof can be produced, that 
our hero has any more than a friendly, ſentimental 
affection for Miſs M—n; but © friendſhip with 
woman, is ſiſter to love.” Her apartments, from 
an indifferent firſt floor, are changed to an elegant 
houſe. She is no longer compelled to take a 
common hack: a brilliant vis-a-vis ſupplies its 
place. In fine, every circumſtance of her ſitua- 
tion beſpeaks caſe and affluence; let the world 
conclude what they may. ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 
Of 
GEORGE SELWTN. 


N the month of May, when debates ran high 
1 againſt the influence of the crown, and the pa- 
triots infiſted much on the majeſty of the people, 
George Selwyn, happening with ſome friends to 
meet a party of chimney ſweeper's boys, decorated 
with gilt paper and other ludicrous ornaments, ex- 
claimed, *I have often heard of the majeſty of 
the people, but never before had the Pn. of 
any of their yory Princes?” 


A curious Punisbment. 


HE ancient Gauls condemned all thoſe who 

had been degraded by a public penance, to 

run about the country ſtark naked, with a ſword 
in their hand. The Dacians {tripped a man who 
bad been guilty of perjury, and compelled him to 
paſs the remainder of his days like a wild beaſt. 
Since he has ceaſed to be a man, ſaid they, he has no 
right to wear clothes, 


H CHEER- 
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CHEERFULNESS OF OLD AGE, 
AND 


LEVITY of YOUTH, CONTRASTED. 


8 in old age is graceful. It 
is the natural concomitant of virtue. But 
this is widely different from the levity of youth. 
Many things are allowable in that early period, 
which, in maturer years, would deſerve cenſure, 
but which in old age, become both ridiculous and 
criminal. By aukwardly affeQting to imitate the 
manners, and to mingle in the vanities of the 
young, as the ageddepart from the dignity, ſo they 
forfeit the privileges of grey hairs. But if by fol- 
lies of this kind they are degraded, they are ex- 
poſed to much deeper blame by deſcending to vi- 
cious pleaſure, and continuing to hovet round 
thoſe ſinful gratifications to which they were once 
addiQted. 


Amuſement and relaxation the aged require, 
and may enjoy; but they ſhould conſider well 
by every intemperate indulgence they accelerate 
decay; inſtead of enlivening, they * and 
precipitate their deelining ſtate. 


AN 
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AN HY M N. 


* thee, O God! I'll put my truſt, 
On thee alone depend! 

Thou art my hope, my confidence, 
My father and my friend, 


 Thro! all the various ſcenes of life, 
My fate may yet afford, 

My ſtedfaſt heart, with humble hope, 
Shall reſt on thee, O Lord! 


Thou to this moment haſt preſery'd, 
And wilt preſerve me till, 
Therefore I chearfully ſubmit 
To thy moſt holy will. 


In thy divine protection ſaſe, 
What evils can I fear? 
Who'er forſakes me, till I know, 
That thou, my God art near. 


O may I ſtill on thee rely, 

And dread no ill but fin; | 

Save me from that, and give me n 
And purity within. 


H 2 
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ANECDOTE 
HENRIETTA MARIA, QUEEN of 
CHARLES the FIRST. 


HIS beautiful Princeſs ſaid of Kings, © that 


they ſhould be as filent and as diſcreet as Fa- 
ther Confeſſors. | 


Some one appearing anxious to tell her the 
names of ſome perſons who had indiſpoſed many 
of the Engliſh Nobility againſt her, ſhe replied, 
« I forbid you ta do fo. Though they hate me 
now, they will not perhaps always hate me; and 
if they have any ſentiments of honour, they will 
be aſhamed of tarmenting a poor woman, who 
takes ſo little precaution to defend herſelf.” 


AQive and indefatigable on the breaking out 
of the troubles, ſhe goes to Holland to fell her 
jewels, and returns to England with ſeveral veſſels 
loaded with proviſions for her huſband's army. 
The veſſel that carried her was in great danger. 
She ſat upon the deck with great tranquillity, and 
2 layghingly, & Queens are never drowned.” 


ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 
OF 
HENRY the FOURTH, ' 
King of France. 


ENRY the Fourxtu on declaring war 
againſt Spain, had ſome thoughts of aboliſh- 

ing the land tax. Sully aſked him where he 
ſhould then be able to find the money he wanted 
for carrying on the war. In the hearts of my 
people,” replied Henry; © that is a treaſure 
which can never fail me,” 


Degeneracy of Human Nature. 


ET us further ſuppoſe, what is ſufficiently evi, 
dent to our daily obſervation and experi- 
ence, that all mankind are now a degenerate, feeble, 
and unhappy race of beings, that we are become 
ſinners in the fight of God, and expoſed to his an- 
ger: it is manifeſt enough, that this whole world 
is a fallen, ſinful and rebellious province of God's 
dominion, and under the actual diſpleaſure of its 
righteous. Creator and Governer. The over- 
2 deluge of folly and error, iniquity and 
miſery, 
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miſery, that covers the face of the earth gives 
abundant ground for ſuch a ſuppoſition. The ex- 
perience of every man on earth affords a ſtrong 
and melancholy proof, that our reaſoning powers 
are eafily led away into miſtake and falſhood, 
wretchedly bribed and biaffed by prejudices, and 
daily overpowered by ſome corrupt appetites or 
paſſions, and our wills led aſtray to chooſe evil in- 
ſtead of good. The beſt of us ſometimes break 
the laws of our Maker, by contradicting the rules 
ef piety and virtue which our own reaſon and con- 
ſciences ſuggeſt to us. © There is none righteous” 
perfectly, © no not one.“ Nor is there one perſon 
upon earth free from trouhles and difficulties, and 
pains and ſorrows, ſuch as teſtify ſome reſent- 
ments oſ our Maker. 


Even from our infancy, our diſeaſes, pains and 
ſorrows begin, and it is very remarkably evident 
in ſome families, that theſe pains and diſeaſes are 
propagated to the offspring, as they were contraQt- 
ed by the vices of the parents: and particular 
vicious inclinations, as well as particular diſtem. 
pers, are conveyed from parents to children, 
ſometimes through ſeveral generations. The beſt 
of us are not free from irregular propenſities and 
paſſions even in the younger parts of life, and as 
pur years advance, our fins break out, and con- 

| tinue 
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tinue more or leſs through all our lives. Out 
whole race then is plainly degenerate, ſinful and 
guilty before God, and are under ſome tokens of 
his anger, 


c.* — —— — 


ANECDOTE 
OF THE LATE | 
Sir THOMAS PRENDERGAST. 
HE late Sir Thomas Prendergaſt, Poſt-maſter- 
general of Dublin, had ſuch another affair 
in his family as that of Lord Gr. His Lady 
had indiſcreetly made him a cuckold; and he 
took care the world ſhould know it, infomuch 
that it engroffed the attention of the public through- 
out the nation. Whilſt matters were carrying on 
with a high hand between the Lady and her 
Spouſe, Sir Thomas happening one day to be in 
company with the earl of Kildare, aſked the Earl, 
If be gave a great many franks?—*for,” ſaid he, 
te there comes more of your Lordſhip's franks to 
the poſt-office, than of any man's in Ireland; and 
I have often ſuſpected they were forged.” The 
Eart anſwered, that he gave but very few: he ſaid, 
if ſo many came, they mult be forged, to be ſure; 
and intreated, as a fayour, that the next might be 
ſtopped, 
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ſtopped, and brought to him; by means whereof, 


he ſaid, he hoped he ſhould be able to find out 
who it was had played the trick. Orders were 
accordingly given; and in about a day or two's 
time, there comes a frank which was brought to 
Sir Thomas, and immediately carried by him to 
the Earl. The Earl had ſeveral perſons of diſtinc- 
tion with him: however, Sir Thomas being a man 
of conſequence, was readily introduced, and pre- 
ſented the frank. 


As ſoon as the Earl ſaw the letter, he told Sir 
Thomas he really did not chooſe to open it ;— 
* for you know,” faid he, law-makers ſhould 
not be law-breakers ; upon which, he deſired the 
Knight would be fo kind as to open it himſelf, 
and ſee from whence it came. In obedience 
to his Lordſhip's commands, Sir Thomas di- 
realy opened the letter, when the firſt thing he 
caſt his eyes upon, was the figure of a bed, 
_ curiouſly drawn on the paper, with a Lady lying 
in it, and over her head the inſcription, © Lady 
Prendergaſt.” The figure of a man in his ſhirt was 
alſo drawn, ſtepping into bed : over his head was 
written the name of the Gentleman who had hor. 
nified Sir Thomas; and the following words were 
properly placed, as if proceeding out of his mouth: 
© This is no counterfeit, Sir Thomas.” The 


news 
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news of this comical adventure flew like lightning 
to every part of the town, and afforded great di- 
verſion among all degrees of people. Sir Thomas 
was cured of hunting after counterfeits, and the 
Earl not a little ſuſpected of having a hand in the 
plot. 


* 
my * 
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Definition of Politeneſs. 


6 ms politeneſs is the art of making people 
equally pleaſed with us, and with themſelves; 
and is an accompliſhment highly neceſſary and va- 
luable in every ſtation, It is a certain poliſh, 
without which the beſt education, though it does 
not loſe its uſe, is yet deficient as to its luſtre. 
The polite charm us at firſt fight, and become the 
more agreeable the longer we converſe with them; 
whereas the haughty are tyrants, who are ſhunned 
by all but their ſlaves, who would alſo ſhun them 
if they dared. True politeneſs, however, muſt be 
accompanied with ſincerity.— An eaſineſs of the 
countenance, affability in addreſs, kindneſs in 
ſpeech, complaiſance in aftion, and profeſſions 
of good will and friendſhip to all who approach 
him, will by no means conſtitute a polite man, if 
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he is not in his heart what he ſeems to be in his 
behaviour. 


How contemptible, then, is the preſent ſyſtem 
of fine breeding, as it is termed. A multitude 
of bows and curteſies, of cloſe embraces, a pro- 
fuſion of promiſes, and of vehement profeſſions 
of friendſhip and reſpect; —theſe, and a long et 
cætera of civilities, which diſtinguiſh a modern 
fine gentleman or lady, are, with me, the tricks 
of a deceiver. In a word, good manners, good 
ſenſe, and good nature, are the conſtituent parts 


of real politeneſs. 


EQUALITY. 


MONG the favourite dreams of our mo- 
dern ſophiſis — for, in ſerious language, they 
deſerve not the name of philoſophers—is that cap- 
tivating deluſion of the vulgar, a ſyſtem of Equa- 
lity. Each human being, they aſſert, is originally 
formcd ejual with every other—all are equal, in 
the earth to which each is finally configned— 
and why, they triumphantly demand, ſhould not 
equa'ity prevail during their reſidence on the 
globe of which they are by nature equal inheritors. 
| Specious 
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Specious as this reaſoning may appear to ſuper- 
ficial eaquirers, it ſhrinks, like every phantom of 
error, from the torch of Truth. By that divine 
light, then, let us for a moment view theſe aſſer- 
tions, and we ſhall be at no loſs for a reply to this 
inſolent queſtion; which carries with it no leſs a 
conſequence than that of 8 arraign=- 
ing the juſtice of our Creator! 


That all are origirally formed equal, is not 
true. We are neither equal, at our births, in ſize, 
in ſhape, in features, nor in complexion; and 
| who, that is not both abſurd and preſumptuous, 
can pretend to demonſtrate, that our inteilequal 
qualities, or mere natural capacities, poſſeſs leſs 
variety, than our corporeal forms? Our organs of 
ſenſe, in the earlieſt ſtages of infancy, every one 
knows, are more or leſs perfe& : ſome are born 
totally, and ſome partially blind or deaf; ſome 
have natural impediments in, their ſpeech, and 
ſome are entirely dumb, Inſtead therefore, of al- 
lowing, that all are originally equal, we ſhall take 
the liberty to affirm what we ſincerely believe 
that there never were, in reality, two beings ex- 


ally alike. 


At the period when our bodies are depoſited in 
the earth, and our intellectual faculties have for- 


ſaken the frail tenement which moulders into it's 
TW -. original 
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original duſt, there certainly is the neareſt ap- 

proach to equality with which we are acquainted; 
| fince there remains, in fact, though till more than 
may be ſuſpeted, no difference for which it ap- 
pears worth contending. | 


In the grave, then, but there only, and while 
the ſoul is ſeparated from the body, all may be 
pronounced equal; with as little exception as any 
general poſition will, perhaps, admit. Let the 
ſophiſt make the moſt of this conceſſion, and what 
does he gain? A ſyſtem of equality in certain 
quantities of inanimate earth! For, from the firſt 
moment in which vitality was given by the only 
giver of life, every power which accompanies that 
gift was beſtowed in different proportions, accord- 
ing to the pleaſure of him © whoſe wiſdom is paſt 
finding out.” Theſe original diſproportions, there- 
fore, being perpetually varied and augmented by 
phyſical cauſes as well as acquired habits, by edu- 
cation, and, by what i is called accident, ſuch a di- 
verſity of neceſſity enſues, that the taſk of attempt- 
ing to proportion principles and- poſſeſſions, and 
reducing them to one general ſtandard, is an un- 
dertaking not leſs abſurd, than that of endeavour, 
ing to number the ſands of the ſea, and the drops 
of which i it Is compoſed. 
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To the queſtion, then, why equality ſhould not 
prevail during our reſidence on the globe, of which 
we are ſaid to be by nature equal inheritors ? we 
may ſafely reply that ſuch a ſyſtem was evidently 
neyer intended by the creator of the world who 
has made every creature different from another ; 
and reſpeQing whoſe purpoſes in the formation of 
infinite varieties, though we may be permitted to 
enquire, we are certainly by no means qualified to 
decide. That no abſolute ſtate of equality ever has 
exiſted, we know perfectly well; that, in the na- 
ture of things, it never ean exiſt, is no leſs evident; 
and deplorably ignorant muſt he be, who cannot 
diſcover, while contemplating the wonderous 
works of omnipotence, that from the diverſity of 
parts, beauty reſults to the whole. It has indeed, 
been juſtly queſtioned, whether there ever were 
two blades of graſs exactly the ſame. 


Should it be obſerved, that equalzty, not fmils. 
rity, is what theſe ſubtle logicians contend for; we 
have only to reply, that where diſſmilarity is pro= 
ved, the exiſtence of inequality proves itſelf. 


Ceaſe, then, ye diſturbers of mankind, to con- 
tend for your favourite equality, With God, be 
aſſured, it is no favourite doctrine; for it origi+ 
nates, we are perſuaded, in enmity. to Him, tho' 
we cannot but charitably hope, that it may often 
be ignorantly promulged by thoſe who do not per- 
Feiye it's diabolical tendency. THE 
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* 


CONTEMPLATIST ; 
A NIGHT PIECE. 


E973 nurſe of Contemplation, Night, 
Begins her balmy reign; 
Advancing i in their varied light 
Her filver-veſted train, 


A kind, a philoſophic calm, 


The cool creation wears! 
And what day drank of dewy balm, 
The gentle night repairs, | 


Where Time, upon the wither'd tree 
Hath carv'd the moral chair, 

I fit, from buſy paſſions free, 
And breathe the placid air. 


The wither'd tree was once in prime ; 
Its branches brav'd the ſky! 

Thus, at the touch of ruthleſs Timg 
Shall youth and vigour die. 


Wbat are choſe wild, thoſe wand ring fret 
That o'er the moorland ran ? | 

Vapours! How like the vague deſires 
. the heart of man! 
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But there's a friendly guide !— a flame; 
That lambent o'er its bed, 

Enlivens with a gladſome beam, 
The hermit's ofier ſhed. 


Among the ruſſet ſhades of night, 
It glances from afar! 

And darts along the duſk : ſo bright 
It ſeems a ſilver ſtar! 


In coverts, (where the few frequent) 
If virtue deigns to dwell; 

Tis thus the little lamp Content 
Gives luſtre to her cell. 


How ſmooth that rapid river ſlides 
Progreſſive to the deep! 

The poppies pendent o'er its ſides 
Have charm'd the waves to ſleep. 


Pleaſure's intoxicated ſons! 
Ye indolent ! ye gay! 
Reflea— for as the river runs 
Life wings its tractleſs way. 


That branching grove of duſky green 

; Conceal their azure ſky ; 

Save, where a ſtarry ſpace between 
Relieves the darken'd eye. 


Old 


Ge 
Old Error thus, with ſhades impure, 
Throws ſacred truth behind : 


Yet ſometimes, through the deep obſcure, 
She burſts upon the mind. 


Sleep and her ſiſter Silence reign, 
They lock the Shepherd's fold; 
But hark—T hear a lamb complain, 

*Tis loſt upon the wold ! 


To ſavage herds, that hunt for prey, 
An unreſiſting prize! 

For having trod a devious way 

The little rambler dies. 


As luckleſs is the virgin's lot 
Whom pleaſure once miſguides, 

When hurried from the halcyon cot 
Where Innocence prefides,— 


The paſſions, a relentleſs train! 
To tear the victim run: 

She ſeeks the paths of Peace in vain, 
Is conquer*d— and undone, 


How bright the little inſetts blaze, 
Where willows ſhade the way; 

As proud as if their painted rays 
Could emulate the day! 
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Tis thus the pigmy ſons of Power 
Advance their vain parade ! 
Thus, glitter in the darken'd hour, 
And like the glow-worm, fade! 


The ſoft ſerenity of night 
Ungentle clouds deform! 

The filver hoſt that ſhone ſo bright 
Is hid behind a ſtorm! 


The angry elements engage! 
An oak, (an invied bower! 
Repels the rough wind's noiſy rage, 
And ſhield's me from the ſhower. 


The rancour thus, of ruſhing fate, 
I've learnt to render vain: 

For while Integrity's ber feat 
The ſoul will ſet ſerene. 


A raven, from ſome greedy vault 
Amidſt that cloiſter'd gloom, 

Bids me, and *tis a ſolemn thought! 
Refle& upon the tomb. 


The tomb!—the conſecrated dome! 
The temple rais'd to Peace! 

The port, that to its friendly home 
Compels the human race-! 


K 
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Yon village, to the moral mind, 
A ſolemn aſpett wears; 

Where ſleep hath lull'd the labour'd hind 
And kill'd his daily cares: 


'Tis but the church-yard of the night, 
An emblematic bed! 

That offers to the mental ſight 
The temporary dead. 


From hence, III penetrate, in thought, 
The grave's unmeaſur'd deep; 

And tutor'd, hence, be timely taught, 
To meet my final ſleep. 


Tis peace the little chaos paſt ! 
The gentle moon's reftor'd! 

A breeze ſucceeds the frightful blaſt, 
That through the foreſt roar'd! 


Yes— when yon lucid orb is dark, 
And darting from-on high ; 

My ſoul, a more celeſtial ſpark, 
Shall keep her native ſky. 


The 
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The Neceſſity of endeavouring to form right 
Notions of GOD. 


HE evidences which nature affords of the 
exiſtence of a ſupreme eternal Deity, are ſo 
numerous and ſtriking, that they cannot wholly eſ- 
cape the notice even of the moſt thoughtleſs and 
inattentive, or thoſe who are moſt deeply immerſed 
in vice. 3 


Slight & tranſient convictions of ſome particular 
truths relative to God, can have little eſſicacy to- 
ward the due regulation of our general conduct: 
It muſt therefore be requiſite, that as ſoon as we 
have entered upon a virtuous courſe of life, we 
ſhould endeavour to acquire conſiſtent views of 
each of his perfeQions, and to keep ſuch views of 
them always preſent to our minds. 


Tbe neceſſity of our endeavouring thus to ac- 
quaint ourſelves with God, muſt be obvious to every 
one who admits the leaſt reflection; and the ad- 
vantages reſulting from a courſe of aQion habi- 
tually fuited to a juſt ſenſe of the divine perfec- 
tions, are the greateſt and moſt important that can 
poſſibly be attained by any rational being. 


If there is a God, our bappineſs muſt be en- 
tirely in his hands. He cannot be indifferent 
8 K 2 to 
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to the behaviour of his creatures. Every one, 
whoſe condud i is acceptable to this ſovereign. dis- 
poſer of all events, will, ſooner or later. be en- 
abled to acquire every thing that can juſtly be the 
objett of his deſires; and they whoſe condutt is 
diſpleaſing to the Deity, muſt undoubtedly draw 
down upon themſelves the moſt tremendous evils: 
if, therefore we have any rational regard to our 
on welfare, we muſt above all things be ſolici- 
tous to form right notions of the perſections of 
God, and of the methods by which we may ſecure 
his approbation and favour. 


A due ſenſe of the divine perfeftions muſt have 
a peculiar tendency. to incline us to every ſpecies 
of goodneſs, and to render us always ſtedfaſt in 
the diſcharge of every part of our duty: that there 
is no neceſſity to confider any one part of our du- 
ty as having a natural priority, or as being intrin- 
fically more ſacred and indiſpenſible than any 
her. But the influence of ſome truths, and ſome 
virtuous diſpoſitions, is certainly much more ex- 
tenſive than that of others. It muſt therefore, up- 
on the whole, be expedient more immediately and 
more particularly to apply ourſelves to the culti- 
vation of thoſe principles and diſpoſitions which 
will be moſt efficacious to lead us to genuine rec- 
titude | in every part of our temper and TY 
An 
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And this is ſufficient to evince the propriety of 
labouring, in the firſt place, to imprefs our minds 
with juſt ſentiments of the Deity for what is there 
that can ſo powerfully excite us to every a of be- 
nevolence and ſocial virtue, or what motives can 
inſpire us with ſo much ardour in the purfuit of 
every kind of internal rectitude, as thoſe which 
ariſe from the habitual contemplation of the moſt 
amiable and adorable excellencies of the Great 
Creator and Preſeryer of the univerſe?—The fre- 
quent contemplation of the Divine PerfeQions, 
may indeed juſtly be expected to make ſo ſtrong 
an impreſſion upon the human mind, that he who 
does not vigorouſly exert himſelf in the perfor. 
mance of every part cf his duty, may reaſonably 
be ſuppoſed to doubt of the being of a God, or 
to have fallen into ſome very groſs errors with 
reſpe to the moſt effential properties of his na- 
ture. 


The knowledge of God, and the practice of 


thoſe duties which have a more immediate refer- 
ence unto him, alſo be an abundant ſource of the 
completeſt ſerenity, and of the moſt exquiſite ſatis- 
faction and joy.—How juſt is the advice of the 
ancient ſage in holy writ, Acquaznt thyſelf with 
God, and he at peace! If our minds are habitually 
impreſſed with a lively ſepſe of the divine perfec, 

tons, 
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tions, and capable of engaging in the exerciſes of 
devotion with that humble confidence which muſt 
naturally accompany a conſciouſneſs of our main- 
taining a practical regard to all the truths that we 
can diſcover with reſpe& to God, what farther 
conlolation can we ever ſtand in need of? Let 
our external circumſtances be the moſt difficult 
and uncomfortable that can poſſibly be imagined, 
if we know there is ſo great and ſo good a Being 
at the head of the univerſe, and that he will for 
ever invariably be our friend, this muſt ſurely ap- 
pear to be ſufficient cauſe for conſtant joy, and for 
the higheſt exultation and triumph of ſpirit. 


It is alſo evident, that the contemplation of God, 
and the prevalence of true piety in the ſoul, is 
that which moſt ennobles and dignifies a rational 
Being. God is certainly the worthieſt obje& upon 
which our thoughts or our affections can poſſibly 
be placed; and an habitual elevation of the mind 
unto God, muſt tend to render us God- lite in our 
own frame and moral character. It ſeems ſcarce- 
ly poſſible, that he whoſe mind is inured to ſerious 
refletions on the nature of God, ſhould continue 
in a ſtate of ſlavery to low and groveling affec- 
tions. Such contemplations muſt give quite a 
new turn to his ideas, muſt enable him to form a 
juſt eſtimate of every object that preſents itſelf to 
| | his 
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his view, and muſt lead him to cultivate a new in- 
difference to every thing that is not in its own na- 
ture excellent and truly ſublime: and the more 
frequently that we repeat our meditations upon 
the Divine PerfeQions, the more muſt our minds 
improve in every thing that is truly great and 
good. We ſhall for ever be able to find new 


cauſe for admiration, when we think ſeriouſly of 
God. | 


The more we have already learned concerning 
him, the more able ſhall we be to diſcover farther 
excellences in his nature, and additional marks 
of wiſdom and goodneſs in his dealings with his 
creatures; and, by the diligent proſecution of 
theſe reſearches, the various powers and faculties 
of our own minds muſt continually be more and 
more refined and exalted; and our progreſs in 
true goodneſs proportionably advanced. But now 
on the other hand, let us conſider how diſhonour- 
able it is to our rational nature, to be ignorant of 
the Divine Perfettions. What pre-eminence can 
we claim above the brutes, if we have no conſiſ- 
tent ideas of our Maker, and never manifeſt any 
regard to him! If there be any real excellence in 
the intellectual and rational powers of our nature, 
that can poſhbly degrade us ſo low, as a want of 
of attention to that great and adorable Being, who 

is 
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is the true ſtandard of all perfection, and the ori- 
ginal ſource of all good! Let us alſo recolle& how 
many caſes there are in life, in which it will be 
wholly impoſſible for us to diſcharge the whole 
of our duty, if we are not aQtuated by a moſt ſin- 
cere and lively regard to the nature and will of 
God.— Above all, let us ſeriouſly reflect how 
many occurrences in life may put it out of our 
power to enjoy any rational peace and compoſure 
of mind, if we are deſtitute of that ſupport which 
can only be derived from a firm and vigorous be- 
lief of the Divine Perfections, and from a full 
perſuaſion of our being intereſted in his protection 
and favour. And theſe united conſiderations 
muſt ſurely be ſufficient to determine us to uſe 
every method in our power to inform ourſelves, 
as completely as poſſible, what God is in his own 
nature, what manifeſtations he has given of him- 
ſelf in his works, what relations he ſtands in to us, 
what conduct he requires from us, and what we 
may juſtly expect from him, in conſequence of our 
acting in conformity or in oppoſition to his will. 


A 
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A CITY NIGHT-PIECE. 
THE clock juſt truck two ; the expiting tapet 

riſes and ſinks in the ſocket; the waichman 
forgets the hour in ſlumber, the laborious and the 
happy are at reſt: nothing wakes, but meditation, 
guilt, revelry, and deſpair. The drunkard once 
more fills the deſtroying bowl; the robber walks 


his midnight round; and the ſuicide lifts his guilt 
arm againſt his own ſacred perſon, 


Let me no longer waſte the night over the page 
of antiquity, or the ſallies of cotemporary genius, 
but purſue the ſolitary walk, where vanity; ever 
changing; but a few hours paſt, walked before me; 
where ſhe kept up the pageant, and now, like'a fro- 


ward child, ſects huſhed with her own EM 
nities. 


What a gloom hangs all around! the aping lamp 
feebly emits a yellow gleam; no ſound is heard, 
but of the chiming clock, or the diſtant watch. 
dog ; all the buſtle of human pride is forgotten: 


an hour like this, may well diſplay the emptineſs 
of human vanity. 


| There will come a time; when this temporay ſo- 
litude may be made continual, and the city itſelf, 


like its inhabitants, fade away, and leave a deſert 
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What cities, as great as this, have once trium- 
phed in exiſtence, had their victories as great, 
joys as juſt, and as unbounded; and with ſhort- 
fighted preſumption, promiſe themſelves immor- 
tality! Poſterity can hardly trace the fituation 
of ſome; the ſorrowful traveller wanders over the 
awful ruins of others; and, as he beholds, he 
learns wiſdom, and feels the tranſitorineſs of every 


ſublunary poſſeſſion. 


Here, he cries, ſtood their citadel, naw grown 
over with weeds; there, their ſenate-houſe, but 
now the haunt of every noxious reptile : Temples 
and theatres ſtood here, now only an undiſtin- 
guiſhed heap of ruin. They are fallen; for luxury 
and avarice firſt made them feeble. The rewards 
of ſtate were conferred on amuſing, and not on 
uſeful, members of ſociety. Their riches and 
opulence invited the invaders, who though at 
firſt repulſed, returned again, conquered by per- 
ſeverance, and, at laſt, ſwept the defendants into 
undiftinguiſhed deſtruction. 


How few appear in thoſe ſtreets, which, but 
fome few hours ago, were crowded? and thoſe 
. who appear, now no longer wear their daily maſk, 
nor attempt to hide their lewdnefs or their miſery. 


But who are thoſe who make the ſtreets their 
couch 
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couch and find a ſhort repoſe from 1-retchedneſs 
at the doors of the opulent? Theſe are ſtrangers, 
wanderers, and orphans, whoſe circumſtances are 
too humble to expect redreſs, and whoſe diſtreſſes 
are too great even for pity. Their wretchednefs 
excites rather horror than pity. Some are with= 
out the covering even of rags, and others emaci- 
ated with diſeaſe: The world has diſclaimed them; 
ſociety turns its back upon their diſtreſs, and has 
given them up to nakedneſs and hunger. Theſe 
poor ſhivering females have once ſeen happier 
days, and been flattered into beauty. They have 
been proſtituted to the gay luxurious villain, and 
are now turned out to meet the ſeverity of the 
Winter. Perhaps, now lying at the doors of their 
betrayers, they ſue to wretches, whoſe hearts are 
inſenſible, or debauchees, who may curſe, but will 
not relieve them. 


Why, why was I born a man, and. yet ſee the 
ſufferings of wretches I cannot relieve! Poor 
houſeleſs creatures! the world will give you re- 
proaches, but will not give you relief. The ſlight- 
eſt misfortunes of the great, the moſt imaginary 
uneaſineſſes of the rich, are aggravated with all the 
power of eloquence, and held up to engage our 
attention and ſympathetic ſorrow. The poor weep 
unheeded, perſecuted by every ſubordinate ſpecies 
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of tyranny; and every law, which gives others ſe- 
curity, becomes an enemy to them. 


Why was this heart of mine formed with ſo 
much ſenſibility! or, why was not my fortune 
adapted to its impulſe ! Tenderneſs, without a 
capacity of relieving, only makes the man who 
feels it, more wretched than the objeQ which ſues 
for aſſiſtance. Adieu. I = 


75 ruſt i in the Son \ of G God, 


HEY that have truſted in the Son of God, 
begin to find peace in their own conſciences; 
they can hope God i is reconciled to them through 
the blood of Chriſt; that their i iniquities are aton. 
ed for, and that peace is made betwixt God and 
them. This belongs only to the doftrine of 
Chriſt, and witneſſes i it to be divine ; for there is 
no religion that ever pretended to lay ſuch a foun- 
dation of pardon and peace, as the religion of the 
Son of God does; for he has made himſelf a pro- 
pitiation; ; Jeſus the righteous is become our re- 
conciler, by becoming a ſacrifice: Rom. iii. 23 
& him that God ſet forth for a propitiation, 
« through faith | in his blood, to declare his right- 
coulneſs for the remiſſon of fins that are paſt; 
tha 
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that he might be juſt, and the juſtifier of him that 
believes in Jeſus: Therefore being juſtified by 
faith, we have peace with God. Rom. V. I. „Be- 
hold the Lamb of God, that takes away the {ing 
of the world! was the language of John, who was 
but the forerunner of our religion, and took a 
proſpe&t of it at a little diſtance: and much more 
of the particular glories and bleſſings of this atone- 
ment is diſplayed by the bleſſed Apoſtles, the fol- 
lowers of the Lamb. Other religions, that have 
been drawn from the remains of the light of na- 
ture, or that have been invented by the ſuperſti- 
tious fears and fancies of men, and obtruded on 
mankind by the craft of their fellow-creatures, 
are at a loſs in this inſtance, and cannot ſpeak 
ſolid peace and pardon, 


ANECDOTE: 
or 


LORD TOW NSHEMND, 


HEN Lord Townſhend was Lord Lieu. 
tenant of Ireland, Lord Harcourt was, on 
a certain viciſſitude of public meaſures, abruptly 


appointed to ſuperſede him. He arrived yery late 
in Dublin harbour, and . wich no conve- 
nient 
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nient accommodation for him and his ſuite, he ſet 
off, after a ſlight refreſhment, for the Caſtle, where 
he did not arrive till midnight. Lord Townſhend, 
who only ſtaid in Ireland to receive him, was at 
this period, with a ſelett party of convivial friends, 
over a bottle, which, when Lord Harcourt was 
informed of, he, without any ceremony, walked 
up ſtairs. His ſudden and unexpected appear- 
ance, threw the whole party into confuſion, except 
Lord Townſhend himſelf, who, with a gaiety of 
manner, in which he peculiarly excels, congratu- 
lated him on his ſafe arrival, defired him to fit 
down and do as he did, obſerving at the ſame time 
with a happy pleaſantry, that although he had come 
at the twelfth hour, he had not caught him nap- 


ping. 


HYMN to HEALTH. 
IRST-BORN of Heav'n! for without thee, 
Bleſt Health, the Gods themſelves would be 

Oppreſs'd by immortality ! 
Come, then, thou beſt of bleſſings, come, 
And make my humble roof thy home; 


Propitious come, and ſhed a ray 
Of gladneſs on my ſetting day. 
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For if there be in wealth a charm, 
If joys the parent's boſom warm, 
Whate'er the good, to thee tis giv'n 
To perfect every boon of Heav'n. 
If diadems the fancy pleaſe, 
Thy hand muſt make them fit with eaſe, 
Loft without thee were Cvue1D's wiles, 
And Vznus owes thee half her ſmiles. 
Whate'er we hope, whate' er endure, 
Thou giv'ſt th' enjoyment, or the cure; 
Where'er thou ſpread'ſt thy balmy wing, 
Ills vaniſh, blooming pleaſures ſpring; 
All wiſhes meet in thee alone 
For HArrIN ESS and HEALTH are one. 


. Ern OY 


LORD NORTHINGTON. 


HANCELLOR NORTHINGTON was a 
man of great frankneſs and openneſs of cha- 
racter.— His Sovereign gave this teſtimony of his 
honeſty; * that he was the only one of his miniſ- 
ters who had never deceived him.“ Lord Nor- 
thington ſeems very early in life to have had pre- 
ſentiments of the dignity to which he ſhould riſe; 
for one day, when he was a ſtudent at Oxford, 
in walking up Headington-Hill with a friend of 
| his 
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his deſtined for orders, he told him, when I am 
Chancellor I will take good care of you;“ which 
indeed he afterwards did, upon being reminded 
by the latter of the promiſe he made. In the lat- 
ter part of his life he took very much to the read- 
ing of the Hebrew language. Part of his cele- 
brated ſpeech on paſling ſentence on Lord Ferrers 
was made uſe of by a very acute Visi Prius Judge, 
on paſſing ſentence of death a few years ago on a 
criminal of birth and education. 


2 * 2 
= a fü; . 


SERIOUSNESS. 

OTHING excellent can be done without 
ſeriouſneſs, and he that courts wiſdom muſt 

be in earneſt. A ſerious man is one that duly and 
impartially weighs the moments of things, ſo as 
neither to value trifles, nor deſpiſe things really 
excellent; that dwells much at home, and ſtudies 
to know himſelf, as well as men and books; that 
conſiders why he came into the world, how great 
his buſineſs, and how ſſiort his ſtay ; how uncer- 
tain it is when we ſhall leave it, and whither a fin- 
ner ſhall chen betake himſelf, when both heaven 
and earth ſhall fly before the preſence of the judge; 


conſiders God as always preſent; and the folly of 
going what muſt be repented of, and of going to 
bell, 
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hell, when a man may go to heaven, In a word, 


that knows how to diſtinguiſh between a moment 
and eternity. 


Nothing is more ridiculous, than to be ſerious 
about trifles, and to be trifling about ſerious mat- 
ters. 


There are looking: glaſſes for the face, but none 
for the mind; that defect muſt be ſupplied by a 
ſerious refle&tion upon one's ſelf. When the ex- 
ternal image eſcapes, let the internal retain and 
corrett it. . 


DISINTERESTED LOVE, 
OR THE 
GENEROUS COUNTRY GIRL. 


OVE often becomes a ſerious affair, when it 
is only meant to be an amuſement. The 
Marquis de Clerville, who was young, lovely, 
and formed to pleaſe, had refuſed twenty matches, 
.every one of which was more conſiderable than 
the other; but his taſte for liberty had been a bar 
in the way of his ſettlement. However, a plain 
country girl diſconcerted the plan of indepen- 
| M dence 
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dence which he had ſketched out to himſelf, and 
he is ſoon going to give his hand to his farmer's 
daughter. De Clerville, ſuch as we have juſt 
now deſcribed him, bought a very pretty eſtate 
that lay contiguous to another of his own. He 
was induced to make this purchaſe through the 
ſolicitations of one of his farmers, whoſe name 
was Boiſſart, a downright honeſt man. 


The Marquis ſoon perceived within himſelf a 
ſtrong deſire of improving this land, and, though 
he had no thoughts of reſiding there, yet he was 
very eager to ſet labourers upon it: for man muſt 
have ſome objett of employment, and this eſtate 
ſerved Clerville inſtead of a better. One day as 
he happened to be atBoiſlart's he ſaw there a young 
woman extremely pretty, which made him very 
earneſt in enquiring who ſhe was; the farmer told 
bim ſhe was his daughter, whom he had at a con- 
vent for her education. As this is not a uſual 
thing among country people, Clerville aſked him 
why he did not keep her at home, that ſhe might 
mw affiſting to her mother. 


The reaſon, . Boiffart, is, becauſe 1 
*have. no other Intention than to procure her 
"happineſs. I could wiſh that Angelica would re- 
ſolve to take the * vows upon her. Think 
283 | not, 
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not, added he, that this is with any view of facri- 
ficing her to the intereſt of my ſon; they are both 
equally dear to me. I would, however, freely 
conſent to beſtow half of what little I have in the 
world to {ee her take that reſolution; and it is 
purely for her good that I have conceived any 
ſuch wiſh. For, in ſhort, what ſettlement: in life 
can I procure her? None, where ſhe can find ſo 
much happineſs, as in a cloiſter; and, I may add 
too, none that is more worthy of herſelf: yes, 
continued the honeſt farmer, I may ſpeak in this 

manner too, and whoever ſhall be acquainted with 
her, cannot imagine that I am guided by a blind 
fondneſs in the opinion J have conceived of her. 


She does not then give into the ſame opinion 
with you, anſwered the Marquis, and a cloiſter is 
not to her taſte. Yes, yes, returned her father it 
is, and yet ſhe cannot reſolve to take the religious 
veil : not that ſhe has a mind to marry ; for ſhe is 
as well convinced as I am, that I cannot procure 
her, in that ſtate, the happineſs ſhe deſerves. She 
has a heart exalted above her condition; and 
without entertaining any contemptible notions of 
her equals, ſhe does not find herlelf formed to live 
among them, nor to employ herſelf wholly in ſuch 
occupations as the narrowneſs of her fortune will 
oblige her to take up with. 


M 2 Moreover 
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Moreover ſhe is afraid to engage herſelf in a 
ſtate from which death alone can deliver her; and 
I, for my own part, fear every thing ſhould I hap- 
pen to die before ſhe has made choice of a ſettle- 
ment. She 1s a girl of underſtanding it is true; 
but what aſſurance can one conceive of a young 
woman chat is left to her own conduR? For, ſhould 
her heart ſpeak to her in behalf of any body, to 
what hazards muſt ſhe then be expoſed. 


As he ended theſe words, his daughter came in, 
upon whom the Marquis could not forbear look- 
ing without admiration. He aſked her a few quel- 
tions; ſhe gave him modeſt anſwers to them, but 
with all the ſprightlineſs imaginable. He then re- 
turned to his country ſeat, thither the idea of 
Angelica followed him ; and from that day for- 
wards he was very often at the farmer's: here he 
ſaw this charming creature, and tried every way 
: he could to make her read in his eyes that the 


pleaſure of ſeeing her was the motive that drew 
bim thither, 


After ſome interval, he one day found her at 
home by herſelf, when ſhe offer d to go and look 
for her father ; no, no, ſays Clerville to her, I'll 
wait for bim; and whilſt I am with you, conti- 
nued he, I ſhall not perceive that he ſtays long ; 
Angelica 
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Angelica gracefully returned the Marquis's po- 
liteneſs. He then aſked if ſhe would tarry any 
time with her father, to which ſhe made anſwer, 
that ih a few days ſhe propoſed returning to the 
convent. | | 


What ſo ſoon, replied Clerville, will you vo- 
luntarily ſhut yourſelf up! Would not you rather 
chuſe to ſtay here? If I had any great mind ta 
that, returned ſhe, my father has friendſhip enough 
lor me, not to oppoſe it; but I have been brought 
up from my tendereſt years in the convent, where 
are a thouſand charms calculated for me: the ha- 
bit of living there, and the tranquility I there en- 
joy, ſerve me as great amuſements. This is wiſely _ 
ſpoken, returned Clerville to her; but tell me 
now frankly, does your liking to a retired life pro- 
ceed from your natural inclination, or from ſome- 
thing adventitious that determines your reaſon? 
Suppoſe you were to find yourſelf in a more bril- 
liant ſituation, would you ſtill retain that inelina- 
tion? I do not know that, ſays ſhe; but 1 will 
own to you that the liking which I have for a re- 
cluſe life is no more than a comparative liking: I 
love it better than the life I lead here; but, were 
it in my. power, to lead, any other, perhaps the 
ſcale would not incline to the fide of the cloiſter; 


It 
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It were à great loſs that ſuch a lovely creature 
as you are, ſhould ſhut herſelf up all the reſt of 
her life. Fair Angelica, continued the Marquis, 
you affect as if you did not underſtand me; 
though you might, for ſome time paſt, have read 
in my eyes what paſſes in my heart. Know then 
that I adore you, ſweet angel! Fortune has put 
it in my power to repair the injury ſhe has done 
you, and it is only from this moment that I know | 
the value of thoſe bleſſings which ſhe has beſtowed 
upon me. My love can perform every thing for 
vou; will you refuſe to do ſomething in return to 
it? Upon uttering theſe words, the Marquis would 
have embraced her, but ſhe turned him away with 
an air of diſdain, | 


I am, ſays ſhe, a very unhappy creature, that 
my poverty ſhould expoſe me to ſuch kind of lan- 
guage. It does not become a man of honour to 
demean himſelf ſo as to inſult me with a ſtate 
which I never before found ſo miſerable as at 
this very moment, Here tears flowed into her 
eyes: Clerville at this time, imagining that her 
virtue, after being alarmed by an attack which it 
had never before undergone, would ſoon languiſh 
and give way in the arms of an importunate lover; 
he therefore gave her freſh aſſurances that he 
adored * and thinking to perſuade her, not ſo 
much 
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much by the rhetoric of his words as geſtures, he 
had a mind to puſh matters a little farther. One 
makes, (ſays Angelica, ſeizing upon a knife that 
ſhe ſaw lie upon a table,) what defence one can 
againſt an aſſaſſin, and the man that would rob me 
of my honour, I look upon, as ſuch. Upon this 
the Marquis withdrew: Come not near me, con- 
tinued ſhe, or I ſhall let you know the injullice 
you do me in ſuſpefting me capable of baſeneſs, 
Clerville, aſtoniſhed at a ſteady firmneſs which he 
did not expe&, changed his battery immediately: 

Good-lack-a-day! ſays he to her, if it be criminal 
to love you, if my paſſion makes you outrageous, 
revenge yourſelf, I find I cannot but be ſtill cul. 
pable; I will then always love you. \ 


Your friendſhip, anſwered Angelica, does me 
honour, and it ſhall be my endeayour to merit 
your eſteem ; my heart is noble, if my extraction 
is not ſo: want of birth is not at all incompatible 
with honour, and ſhould not draw upon me the 
diſreſpe& you plainly meant. 


At each word the Marquis's ſurprize roſe high- 
er and higher; now eſteem, reſpett, and love took 
place of thoſe ſentiments which had at firſt let him 
on work. | 


You 
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her, of my way of thinking; the moſt violent love 


has been the cauſe of my crime, for I look upon 


myſelf as guilty, in that I could even have diſobli- 
ged you, I have, continued he, the moſt ſincere 
eſteem for you, but is not your heart capable in 
ſome meaſure of ſenſibility ? 


It would pethaps, anſwered Angelica; have 
been ſo weak as to have had too much of it for 
any one who had given me leſs cauſe of provo- 
cation; and you have done me ſome ſervice by 
letting me know your way of thinking. 


- Clerville could make her no anſwer: he per- 
ceived Boiſſart come in again; whereupon he en- 
deavoured to conceal the confuſion he was in, and 
he put off, till next day, any further converſation 
on this ſubjeQ. 


- The firſt ſentiments with which Angelica had 
-inſpired the Marquis . were not very delicate; the 
heart had but a very little ſhare therein, and it 
was juſt no more than the liking which draws us 
towards an object we find amiable, that had thus 
far aQtuated him. He wanted ſome employment, 
and he imagined he ſhould find an amuſement to 
fill up the vacant hours of fo long a ſtay in the 
country; and, being naturally of an indolent diſ- 
| poſition 
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poſition he had looked on this as a charming in- 
trigue, in which he reckoned money would defray 
all the charges, ſave him from a thouſand litle 
anxities, and deliver him from that reſiſtance which 
the ſex uſually make as a prelude to the favours 
they grant, | 


But his ſentiments were now quite changed; the 
eſtcem which he conceived for the farmer's young 
daughter had quite refined him, the heart ſpoke ; 
what ſpirit, what greatneſs of foul, and what vir- 
tue, ſaid he to himſelf, is there in returning to 
her; ſhe is not inſenſible, and I may hope to be 
able to communicate my ſentiments to her; this 
I am aſſured of by the laſt words ſhe ſpoke, and 
more ſtill by that lovely frankneſs of hers, « You 
have done me ſome Service in letting me know 
your way of thinking,” Is not this telling me 
that her heart is for me ? 


He was poſſeſſed with this ſweet reverie a long 
while; and he repreſented to himſelf his own hap- 
pineſs, ſometimes as an object near at hand and 
at other times as afar off; but always as à thing in- 
conteſtible. He imagined that a woman whoſe 
heart is affected for any perſon, does not hold out 


long againſt him, if he knows how to improve his 
N | The 


advantages. 
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The night paſſed, and the Marquis was prepar- 
ing to return to Angelica, when he received a 
letter from Boiſſart, acquainting him that his 
daughter having earneſtly importuned him to re- 
conduct her to the convent, he could not refuſe 
her that favour, and begged to be excuſed; but, 
as ſoon as he returned, he would be ſure to wait 
on him to receive his commands, 


| What news muſt this be to a-man, who believed 
himſelf already happy! Can I, ſaid he to him- 
ſelf, ſee the lovely object? Will permiſſion be 
granted me for that purpoſe? Thus he paſſed a 
very uneaſy day, when towards evening the far- 
mer arrives; and by the manner in which he 
talked of his daughter, the Marquis was confirmed 
in the fears he was under, that ſhe had complained 
of her ſather to him. 


The Marquis was eight days, before he durſt 
venture to go near the convent, but at length he 
took horſe and arrived there; he called for An- 
gelica in her father's name, who ſoon appeared in 
the parlour, into which he had been introduced 


zuſt before, She ſhewed great ſurprize at the 
fight of Clerville, and was even upon the point of 
withdrawing out of the room. 


He read her intention in her eyes, Madam, 
ſays 
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ſays he to her, be fo good as to ſtay, nor fly from 
a lover who had no need of your putting up any 
bars to keep him within the bounds of that reſpe& 
which is due to you from him, If I could beſo 
unhappy as to diſoblige you, I am come to offer, 
you a penitent criminal, and to ſubmit to what- 
ever penalty you ſhall be pleaſed to infli; he 
vill reckon himſelf happy, if you will permit him 
to ſee you ſometimes, which is the only recom- 
pence that the moſt tender paſſion demands; Will. 
you refuſe me this ? 


1 don- t know as to that, anſwered the, and, 
conſidering i in what manner you have treated me, 
I cannot refer it to you what I ought to do; 
otherwiſe 1 would have put it to yourſelf, whether 
the noiſe your viſits would be very likely to make, 
might not prove injurious to my reputation. 


5 would have followed your advice ſome time 
ago, but what appearance is there I ſhould truſt 
to it aſter? Yes, yes, fair Angelica, returned 
Clerville briſkly, you may very ſafely ; your ſen- 
timents are too reſpeQable, but that I muſt anſwer 
the confidence, you repoſe in me as I ought. 1 
| ſhall ſee you then as ſeldom as poſſible in public. 
Yet how dear will this reſerve coſt me! but what is 
it that I ſhall ſcruple to do, in order to ſave a repu- 
| N 2 | tation, 
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tation, upon which depends all my happineſs; and 
will you ſtill perſiſt inflexible to my love. 


Take, ſays ſhe to him, thorough cognizance 
of me, and ſee yourſelf what you may expect by 
that which I have been already capable of doing, 
and by what I am going to declare to you. 


From the firſt moment I ſaw you, I cannot tell 
what has paſſed within my breaſt. I have always 
| wiſhed to ſee you again, and felt uneaſineſs in your 
abſence. In ſhort, added ſhe, with a bluſh, my 
heart has ſpoken a language to me in your behalf 
to which I was quite a ſtranger, before 1 knew 
. | | 


The Marquis, all in Men returned the fair 
his thanks for this open declaration, and pro- 
nounced himſelf the happieſt man alive. I wiſh, 
replied ſhe, that you may be ſo, but, if in lov- 
ing you I was able to fly from you, I find that I 
have reſolution enough ſtill left never to ſee you 
any more, if you fail of that decorum and reſerve 
which I require of you. Clerville, after aſſuring 

er that ſhe had nothing to fear on that ſcore, told 
her all that could inſpire her with the moſt lively 
and tender paſſion, and at laſt he took his leave 
aud withdrew. 1 70 
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While upon the road, he reflected upon the 
emotions of his own heart, and the effects they 
might produce, and trembled when he conſidered 
| how far his paſſion might carry him. | 


Angelica, ſaid he to himſelf, is a woman of ſpi- 
rit, and virtue too, or ſhe affeQs to have enough 
of it to be able to deprive me of all hopes of be- 
ing happy; I loye her, and I can do any thing. 


He was wholly taken with theſe thoughts till he 
came to his country ſeat, when ſuch; refleQtions 
flowed in to his aſſiſtance, as determined him to 
ſee her no more. However, his reaſon in point- 
ing to him what he had to fear from ſuch a reſo- 
lution, did not leave him ſtrength ſufficient to get 
the better of his paſſion. 


He continued ſome days without going to ſee 
Angelica; he quitted the country for a while, but. 
abſence only inflamed his love. He returned 
again fully reſolved to conquer, coſt him what it 
would, the inflexibility of the fair one. Accord- 
ingly he repaired to the convent, and uſed: all 
the arts he could to prevail upon her to return to 
berfather's, but ſhe ſtill perſiſted obſtinate. 


| I don' t at all fear you, ſaid ſhe to the Marquis, 
and I don't know, if I ought not to be apprehen- 
| hve 
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five of fear myſelf; let me live in peace, nothing 
can make me change my reſolution; you love me, 
and I have avowed to you; that I loved you, 
What would you have more? Let us then live 
ſatisfied with this friendſhip; you may ſee me here 
the ſame as at my father's; and, if it be true that 
you bave an eſteem for me, you can deſire no 
more of me. 


Wbat would be the caſe were I to quit my con- 
vent! What, do you think I am capable of fuch 
weakneſs, and that I am tired of oppoſition! It is 
you who have forced me to retire hither. To what 
dangers ſhould Texpoſe myſelf, if I returned home? 
IT ſhould ſee you every moment, you would im- 
portune me, 1 ſhould perhaps yield; reflection. 
would afterwards raiſe honor in my breaſt againſt 
yon; I ſhould hate you, and could no longer ſee 
a man, whoſe preſence would be an eternal re- 
proach to me, 


I vill go farther, ſuppoſe I ſhould ſoon be loft 
to all ſenſe of ſhame, then you would ſhun me 
vith the ſame earneſtneſs which you now affect to 
ſhew in finding me aut; I ſhould all my life have 
cauſe to reproach myſelf with a crime, and more- 


over I ſhould have the eren of felng my+ 
ſelf Nee ſed. | 


| 
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You are a man of honour, added ſhe ; I appeal 
to yourſelf upon this head, whether theſe are mon- 
ſtrous chimeras which I raiſe to my ſelf without 
any manner of occaſion, and whether one of theſe 
three things juſt now mentioned would not be the 
caſe. 


No, no, charming Angelica, anſwered the Mar- 
quis; and, to ſhew you how far my tenderneſs goes, 
do but conſent to make me happy, and I fly this 
moment to aſk your father's approbation. Will 
you have any ſcruple to take me for a huſband. 


Angelica pauſed for ſome time without making 
any anſwer; ſhe appeared all in a flutter and con- 
fuſion, but, reſuming ſoon the thread of her diſ- 
courſe, no ſays ſhe, I will not conſent to it, and 
this will be ill-requiting the ſentiments you enter- 
tain of me, ſhould I accept a propoſal which your 
paſſion alone induces you to make, 


This paffion will not always laſt; I know what 
you are, and what I am myſelf, without birth, and 
without fortune; you will quickly repent of your 


having given me your hand, and in that caſe 1 


ſhould be the moſt wretched woman upon earth. 


| Baniſh, returned Clerville, ſuch fears,: they do 
but wrong me; I love you, and. you flatter me 
- with 
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with fome kind of return, ſo that we muſt needs 
be happy together. An illuſtrious birth and an 
ample fortune do not conſtitute happineſs ; ſuch 
bleſſings as theſe are extrinſic to man, you have 
advantages that peculiarly belong to yourſelf, and 
which I value infinitely more; your virtue and 
your beauty are true bleſſings, and this is a more 
real merit, than that which is commonly tacked 
by the world to birth, where fortune is the ſole 
arbitreſs. 

You are quite blinded, ſays Angelica, to him, 
by your love; reflect, Sir, not for the preſent 
moment, but for the remainder of your life. 
This beauty which you account ſo much, and ex- 
tol ſo highly above what it really is, is a bleſſing 
of a ſhort duration ; the leaſt accident in life can 
Krip me of it, and, even without that, years will 
anon bring it to decay. 


When the external. figure of my body ceaſes 
any more to be pleaſing, you will abate a good 
deal of the opinion you have conceived of my un- 
- derſtanding; you will- bring it down to its true 
value, that is, a mere trifle, It requires not great 
attention to ſee that very often the fine ſhape of a 
woman does ſolely add weight to what ſhe ſays, 

and which would be looked upon as nothing in 
any other mouth. The time will come when this 
. | ſhall 
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this ſhall be my caſe. With regard to my cha- 
rater, is it poſſible for you to know it thoroughly? 
Two months of marriage might perhaps diſcover 
to you in it ſuch oddities as might throw. you into 
the gulph of deſpair. No, I repeat it to you 
again, I will,never conſent to make you miſerable. 
Let us knew each other, and love each other; 
I ſhall have no reaſon to reproach myſelf with 
the knowledge of your worth, and T will let my 
heart follow its own inclinations; ſo that this is all 
I can, do for you, and be perſuaded, that, if I 
loved you lefs, I would: not have Ws 4 
offer. 


The Marquis, in his going to fee b Me had 
not abſolutely a mind to take her to wife; hut the 
obſtinate reſiſtance he met with from her, at laſt 
determined him. He did all he could to perſuade 
her, but it was all to no purpoſe. In fine, he 
told her, that he would go and obtain her at her 
father's hands. If you prevail with him, ſays ſhe 
to Clerville, to ſecond your wiſhes, I do not he- 
ſitate one moment longer, here I take the veil. 
I chuſe rather to ſacrifice "myſelf, that I may not 
render you ' miſerable, than to expoſe you to cer- 
'tain remorſe, which would diſturb the caſe of 
your life, and lay me open to all the chagrines 
and anxious refletctions which would conſtantly 
attend me, and which I could never ſhake off. 
O — 
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Clerville withdrew more enamoured than ever, 
and he ſpoke to the father; upon this Boiſſart 
ſtruck with ſurprize, flew immediately to find his 
daughter, whom he even preſſed ; but ſhe gave 
him the ſame anſwer as ſhe had done before to the 
Marquis. In fine, as to their intention to taking 
her from the convent, ſhe proteſted that, if they 
committed the violence upon her inclinations, ſhe 


| ſhould take the vows. 


The Marquis returned to ſee Angelica, com- 
plained to her, and accuſed her of having but very 
little affection for him. But ſhe ſtill aſſured him, 
that, if ſhe had loved him leſs, her conduct 
would be different, Clerville, when he ſaw 
that nothing could conquer her obſtinacy, took 
his leave, and ſet out to return to Paris. 


He imagined that he might loſe the very idea 
of his love in the midſt of pleaſures; but this 
proved a vain remedy ; his paſſion was too ſtrong, 
he returned to his eſtate in the country, from 
which he flew to the convent more enamoured 
than ever. Angelica ſtill continued in the ſame 
mind, yet ſhe was glad to ſee her lover again, who, 
being deeply afflicted at her inflexible obſtinacy, 
fell dangerouſly ill; ſhe was ſorry to hear the ſtate 
the Marquis Jay in, but her father at lepgth got 

DN her 
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her to quit the convent; ſhe went to ſee Clerville, 
was very ſorry for him, and at laſt came to get 
the better of her delicacy ; upon which the Mar- 
quis quickly recovered, and Hymen crowned both 
theſe tender lovers. Tore 


Now the Marquis de Clerville is the happieſt 
man alive; he ſtill finds in Angelica a tender- 
hearted and delicate female, who knows her pro- 
vince, a refined friend, an, endeavouring ſpouſe, 
and one who gives him no other uneaſineſs, than 
that of being able to flatter himſelf that he de- 
ſerves her. | | | 


Georgical Anecdote. 


A N opulent farmer, tenant of a noble Lord 
(Gage) who rented nearly a thouſand a'year 

of the eſtate of the latter in Suſſex, previous to 
the falling in of a leaſe of a ſmaller farm adjoin- 
ing, of the rent of 80]. lately applied for the leaſe 
of it, offering 13o0l. The terms were accepted, 
and he had the farm. Soon after the original poſ- 
ſeſſor applied for a renewal, and had the mortifi- 
cation to hear it was diſpoſed of; in vain he plead- 
ed that his family had been in poſſeſſion of it for 
Oz nearly 
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nearly a century, and that the rents had been al- 
ways regularly paid; the new leaſe was ſigned, and 
could not be cancelled : however, his lordſhip 


told the man to call in a few days, and he would 


think of accommodating him; this he did, and 
was then informed, that, as ſome kind of recom- 
Hence for having loſt his ſmall farm, if he choſe, 
he might have the leaſe of the large one, which 
was nearly expired. This offer appeared of a mag- 
nitude which at firſt ſtaggered the applicant, till he 
was further told that whatever money he might be 
in want of, as neceffary to ſo extenſive an under. 
taking, he ſhould be accommodated. The bargain 
was on theſe terms acceded to, no doubt with gra- 
titude on the part of the tenant, and not leſs heart- 
felt ſatisfaction on] that of the noble landlord, 


who had thus an opportunity the next day of in- 


forming the avaricious ſpeculator, in turn, that 


the leaſe of his farm was diſpoſed of, and that to 


the very man he had been ſo ative to deprive of 
the means of procuring an honeſt ſubſiſtence !— 


Ye Landholders throughout the country, go and 


ow. Howie! * 
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REFLECTIONS 
ON THE 


VEGETABLE CREATION. 


HEN we caſt our eyes around the fields, 

there are few but are ſtruck with admira- 
tion at the beauty of the vegetable creation ; but 
the mind enchanted with the proſpett, ſeldom at 
the ſame time reflects on the vaſt benefit we 
receive from this part of nature ; though it would 
greatly exalt our ideas of the Great Author of 
Nature, did we reflect, at the ſame time that we 
ſurvey with admiration the beauties of the vege- 
table kingdom, what great benefit we receive 
from the fields-and foreſts. 


View all the floors, the wainſcoating, and other 
ornaments of your rooms, with moſt of their fur- 
niture and hangings, what were they all once but 
plants, or vegetables, growing green upon the 
ground? Whence, I ſay again, came the floor 
you tread on, part whereof is ſometimes inlaid 
with different colours? Whence the fair pannels 
of wainſcoat and the cornices that encompaſs and 
adorn cathedrals and palaces ?. Whence their lof. 
ty roofs of cedar, and the carved ornaments there- 
of? Are they not all the ſpoils of the trees of the 

„JV foreſt ? 
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foreſt? Were not theſe once the verdant ſtandards 
of the grave or the mountain? What are all our 
hangings of gay tapeſtry, and the moſt beautiful 
papers, both plain and emboſſed? Are they not 


owing to the fleece of the ſheep, which borrow- 


ed their nouriſhment from the graſs of the mea- 
dows? In ſhort, thus the gay finery of the par- 
lour and bed chamber was once the green grow- 
ing grals ; the very curtains, and the linen, and 
the coſtly coverings, where we take our nightly 
repoſe, even to our night caps, were ſome few 
years ago all growing vegetables in the open 
3 


- Is not the hair of camels a part of the materials 
which compoſe thoſe rich curtains that hang down 
the windows and eaſy chairs of the great? And 
were not camels, with their coſtly hair, originally 
made of graſs, as the ſheep and their wool, the 
coarſeſt of which, as coarſely manufactured, 
make homely coverings for the indigent and poor. 


We allow the chimney and the coals, with the 
implements of the hearth, the braſs, and iron, 
and the little money in the pocket, were dug out 
of the ground, from their beds of different kinds, 
and we muſt go below the ſurface of-the earth to 
fetch them ; but what think ye, chen, of the nice 

tables 
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tables of Mosaic work? they confeſs the foreſt 
their parent. 5 


What are the books before you, and every 
where elſe, even the little implements of paper, 
and wax, pens, wafers, and parchment? They 
have all the ſame original, they were once mere 
vegetables, or green graſs. Paper and books owe 
their being to the tatters of linen, which were 
woven of the threads of flax or hemp: the paſte. 
board covers are compoſed of paper, and the lea- 
ther is the ſkin of the calf, that drew its life and 
ſuſtenance from the graſs of the field. The pens 
we write with were plucked from the wings of the 
gooſe, which grazes upon the graſs of the com- 
mon : the ink horn was borrowed from the front 
of the grazing ox: the wafers made of the paſte 
of the bread corn; and the wax is originally plun- 
dered from the bee, who, ſcraped it together from 
a thouſand flowers. 


But, what is ſtill more, we owe our drels alſo 
to the vegetable kingdom. For who gave the 
filken habit to the rich? Do not they borrow it 
from the worm that ſpun thoſe ſhining threads? 
And whence did the worm get it, but from the 
green leaves of the mulberry tree ? Thus, whence 
come our fine linen, and the coſtly Flanders lace 

that 
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that ſurround it, the delight of the ladies? Were 
not they both made of the ſtalks of flax, that grew 
lately up in the field, like other vegetables? And 
are not the fineſt of our muſlins owing to the In- 
dian cotton tree? Nor is there an upper garment 
whether cloak, coat, or night gown, from the 
ſhoulders to the feet, on man or woman, as rich 
and new as they may be, which the ſheep or the 
filk-worm had not worn before you. It is cer- 
tain that the beaver bore our hats on his {kin; that 
ſoft fur was his covering before it was ours. The 
materials of our very ſhoes, both the upper and 
under. part thereof, even the ſoles themſelves, 
covered the calf or the heifer, before they were 
put on our feet: all which were green graſs at firſt, 
of one ſpecies or other, growing out of the ground. 


But what is more wonderful ſtil}, even all the 
animal world, too, owes its being to vegetables. 
Stupendous indeed ! Theſe bulky, beautiful bodies 
of our's, both fleſh and bone, or fine features and 
well-turned limbs of our's, were all growing ve- 
getables once in the fields and meadows; and thus 
it is plainly proved. Was not our infancy nurſed 


with milk and bread-corn? Have we not been 


fed with wheat, though it was of the fineſt kind ? 
And our drink, what has it been but the infuſion 
of barley, or the juice of the grape? Or, for 

variety, 
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variety, perhaps, the cyder grove has ſupplied 
us. The fleſh with which we have been nouriſhed 
to ſuch a will proportioned ſtatute, belonged to 
four footed animals, or to the fowls of the air; 
and each of theſe have either been fed with corn 
or graſs. Whence then has your or my fleſhy 
body been ſupported ſo long, and what elſe can 
you rationally think they are made of ? 


Our limbs, certainly, and all our bulky adven- 
titious body, (the firſt ſtamen only excepted,) owe 
themſelves entirely to the animal or vegetable 
food, to the roots or the ſtalks, to the leaves or 
the fruit of plants; or to the fleſh of brute crea- 
tures, which have paſſed through our mouths theſe 
many years, or the mouths of our parents be- 
fore us, 


This gouty hand of mine, that can ſcarce move 
the pen would have been worn to a mere ſkeleton, 
my arms had been dry bones, and my trunk and 
ribs the ſtatue of death, had they not all received 
perpetual recruits from the field; and the ſubſtance 
of thẽm is only transformed graſs, which formerly 
grew green out of the ground, but will make no 
part of our reſurrection body. 


Our fleſh and bones, which we call our's now, 
did belong to the ſheep or the ox before they 
P were 
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were part of our's, and ſerved to clothe their bones 
before they covered our's; and may do the like 
office again to others hereafter. Now, who with- 
out philoſophical contemplation, or informations 
from others, could poſſibly ſuppoſe that any part 
of ourſelves was once hurried through the air in 
the breaſt of a frighted partridge, or the white leg 
of a woodcock, which came before night into our 
net, or was ſhot by our indefatigable gunnery; or 
that any piece of us was ever driven through the 
fields, before the full-mouthed hounds, on the 
legs of an hunted hare, which was the next day 
prepared for your tables? Had you ever ſo ſtrange 
a thought as this is? And can you believe it now; 
or, upon a ſurvey of the argument, can you tell 
how to deny it? And what are hares, partridges, 
and woodcocks made of but growing herbage or 
ſhatter'd corn? 


It is true, we have ſometimes taſted of fiſh, either 
from the ſea or the rivers; but even thoſe, in their 
original, alſo are a ſort of graſs; they have been 
partly by ſea weeds, and partly by leſſer fiſh which 
they devoured, whoſe prime and natural nouriſh- 
ment was from ſome vegetable matter in the wa- 
try world, In ſhort, my good readers, I am free 
to declare, that whether I have fed on the ox, or 
the ſheep, or the fowls of the air, or the fiſh of 
a A the 
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the waters, I am certain this aged body, and theſe 
limbs of mine, even to my teeth (which have not 
left me yet) and nails, and the hairs of my head, 
are all borrowed originally from the vegetable crea- 
tion, and a few years ago decked the ſurface of the 
earth with green graſs & agreeable flowers; where- 
fore fleſh and blood cannot enter the kingdom of 
heaven, but the original ſtaminal body only. Elſe, 
every thing of me, that 1s not a thinking power ; 
that is not ſoul, mind, or ſpirit, were once grow- 
ing like graſs on the ground, or was made of the 
roots which ſupported ſome green herbage. And 
now, my friends and fellow-vegetables, what think 
ye all of theſe paradoxes? Which of them can you 
cavil at? What leaves you room for doubt, or 
queſtion? Is not philoſophy, then, an entertain- 
ing ſtudy, that thus teaches us our original, and 
theſe aſtoniſhing operations of divine wiſdom and 
providence; but at the ſame time teaches us to 
bave humble thoughts of ourſelves, and to remem- 
ber whence we came, from duſt, to which we muſt 
all ſhortly return? 


Thus we may in a philoſophical and literal ſenſe, 
ſay, as the prophet in an allegorical and ſpiritual 
ſenſe long ago cried, All fleſh is graſs. How won- 
derful are the works of the Lord, ſought out by thoſe 
who delight therein, 
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:OF THE 
EVILS of IMPERFECTION. 


O ſyſtem can poſſibly be formed, even in 
L Y imagination, without a ſubordination of parts. 
Every animal body muſt have difterent members, 
ſubſervient to each other; every picture muſt be 
compoſed of various colours, and of light and 
ſhade; all harmony muſt he formed of trebles, 
tenors, and baſſes; every beautiful and uſeful edi- 
fice muſt conſiſt of higher and lower, more and 
leſs magnificent apartments. This is in the very 
effence of all created things, and therefore can- 
not be prevented by any means whatever, unleſs 
by not creating them at all: For which reaſon, in 
the formation of the univerſe, God was obliged, 
in order to carry on that juſt ſubordination ſo 
neceſfary to the very exiſtence of the whole, to 
create beings of different ranks; and to beſtow 
on various ſpecies of animals, and alſo on the 
individuals of the ſame ſpecies, various degrees of 
underſtanding, ſtrength, beauty, and perfection; 
to the comparative want of which advantages ve 
give the names of folly, weakneſs, deformity, and 
jmperfection, and very unjuſtly repute them evils; 
Whereas in truth they are bleſſings as far as they 


no 
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no more actual evils, than a ſmall eftate is a real 


misfortune, becauſe many may be poſſeſſed of 
greater. | 


Whatever we enjoy, is purely a free gift from 
our creator, but that we enjoy no more, can never 
ſure be deemed an injury, or a juſt reaſon to queſ- 
tion his infinite benevolence. All our happineſs 
is owing to his goodneſs; but that it is no greater, 
is owing only to ourſelves, that is, to our not hav. 
ing any inherent right to any happineſs, or even 

to any exiſtence at all. This is no more to be 
| imputed to God, than the wants of a beggar to 
the perſon who has relieved him. That he had 
ſomething, was owing to his benefaQor; but that 
he had no more, only to his own original poverty, 


They who look upon the privation of all the 
good they ſee others enjoy, or think poſſible for 
infinite power to beſtow, as poſitive evil, under- 
ſtand not that the univerſe is a ſyſtem whoſe very 
eſſence conſiſts in ſubordination; a ſcale of beings 
deſcending by inſenſible degrees: from infinite per- 
fedtion to abſolute nothing: in which, though we 
may juſtly expect to find perfection in the whole, 
could we poſſibly comprehend it, yet would it be 
the higheſt abſurdity to hope for it in all its parts, 
becauſe the beauty and happineſs of the whole de. 
pend altogether on the juſt inferiority of its parts; 

e 
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that is on the comparative imperfeftions of the ſe- 
veral beings of which it is compoſed. 


It would have been no more an inſtance of 
God's wiſdom to have created no beings but of 
the higheſt and moſt perfect order, than it would 
be of a painter's art, to cover his whole piece with 
one ſingle colour the moſt beautiful he could com- 
poſe. Had he confined himſelf to ſuch, nothing 
could have exiſted but demi-gods, or archangels, 
and then all inferior orders muſt have been void 
and uninhabited: but as it is ſurely more agree- | 
able to infinite benevolence, that all theſe ſhould 
be filled up with beings capable of enjoying hap- 
pineſs themſelves, and contributing to that of 
others, they muſt neceſſarily be filled with inferior 
beings, that is, with ſuch as are leſs perfect but 
from whoſe exiſtence, not withſtanding that leſs per- 
feaion, more felicity upon the whole accrues to the 
univerſe, than if no ſuch beings had been created. 
It is moreover highly probable, that there is no 
ſuch a connection between all ranks and orders by 
ſubordinate degrees, that they mutually ſupport 
each other's exiſtence, and every one in its place 
is abſolutely neceſfary towards ſuſtaining the whole 
yaſt and magnificent fabric, | 

You ſee, therefore, that it is utterly impraftig 
fable, even for infinite power, to exclude from 

creation 
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creation this neceſſary inferiority of ſome beings 
in compariſon with others. All that it can do is 
to make each other as happy as their reſpective 
ſituations will permit: and this it has done in fo 
extraordinary a manner, as to leave the benevo- 
lence of our great Creator not to be doubted of; 
for though he cannot make all ſuperior, or even 
equal, yet in the diſpenſations of his bleſſings, his 
wiſdom and goodneſs, both are well worthy the 
higheſt admiration; for, amongſt all the wide diſ- 
tintions which he was obliged to make in the dig- 
nity and perfections of his creatures, he. has made 
much leſs in their happineſs than is uſually ima- 
gined, or indeed can be believed from outward 
appearances. 


He has given many advantages to brutes, which 
man cannot attain to with all his ſuperiority, and 
many probably to man which are denied to angels; 
amongſt which his ignorance is perhaps none of 
the leaſt. With regard to him, though it was ne- 
ceſſary to the great purpoſes of human life to be- 
ſtow riches, underſtanding, and health, on indivi- 
duals in very partial proportions; yet has the Al- 
mighty ſo contrived the nature of things, that hap- 
pineſs is diſtributed with a more equal hand. 
His goodneſs, we may obſerve, is always ſtriking 
with theſe our neceſſary imperſeQions, ſetting 
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common ſenſe, together with a wonderful delight, 
as well as ſucceſs, in the buſy purſuits of a ſcramb- 
ling world. The ſufferings of the ſick are great- 
ly relieved by many trifling gratifications imper- 
ceptible to others, and ſometimes almoſt repaid 
by the inconceivable tranſports occaſioned by the 
return of health and vigour. 


Thus, for example, poverty, or the want of 
riches, is generally more compenſated by having 
more hopes, and fewer fears, by a greater ſhare, 
of health, and a moſt exquiſite reliſh of the ſmall- 
eſt enjoyments, than thoſe who poſſeſs them are 
uſually bleſſed with. The want of taſte and geni- 
us, with all the pleaſure that ariſe from them, are 
commonly recompenſed by a more ufeful kind of 
bounds to the inconveniences it cannot totally 
prevent, by balancing the wants, and repaying the 
ſufferings of all by fome kind of equivalent natur- 
ally reſulting from their particular ſituations and 
circumſtances. 

Folly cannot be very grievous, becauſe imper- 
ceptible ; and I doubt not but there is ſome truth 
in that rant of a mad poet, that there is a pleaſure 
in being mad, which none but mad-men know. 
Ignorance or the want of knowledge of literature, 
the appointed lot of all born to. poverty, and the 


der rie of life, is the only opiate capable of 
infuſing 
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infuſing that inſenſibility which can enable them to 
endure the miſeries of the one, and the fatigues 
of the other. And I have ever thought it a moſt 
remarkable inſtance of the divine wiſdom, that 
whereas in all animals, whoſe individuals riſe lit- 
tle above the reſt of their ſpecies, knowledge is 
inſtinctive; in man, whoſe individuals are ſo wide- 
ly different, it is acquired by education; by which 
means the prince and the labourer, the philoſo- 
pher and the peaſant, are in ſome meaſure fitted 
for their reſpeQive ſituations. The ſame parental 
care extends to every part of the animal creation. 
Brutes are exempted from numberleſs anxieties, 
by that happy want of reflection on paſt, and ap- 
prehenſion of future ſufferings, which are annexed 
to their inferiority. Thoſe amongſt them who de- 
vour others, are taught by nature to diſpatch 
them as eaſily as poſſible; and man, the moſt mer- 
cileſs devourer of all, is induced, by his own ad- 
vantage, to feaſt thoſe deſigned for his ſuſtenance, 
the more luxuriouſly to feaſt upon them himſelf. 
Thus miſery, by all poſſible methods, is diminiſh- 
ed or repaid; and happineſs like fluids, is ever tend- 
ing towards an equilibrium. 


But, was it ever ſo unequally divided, our pre- 
tence for complaint could be of this only, that we 


are not ſo high in the ſcale of exiſtence as our ig- 
2 norant 
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norant ambition may deſire: A pretence which 
muſt eternally ſubſiſt; becauſe, were we ever ſo 
much higher, there would be ſtill room for infi- 
nite power to exalt us; and, fince no link in the 
chain can be broke, the ſame reafon for diſquiet 
muſt remain to thoſe who ſucceed to that chafm, 
which muſt be occaſioned by our preferment. A 
man can have no reaſon to repine, that he is not 
an angel, nor a horſe that he is not a man; much 
leſs, that in their ſeveral ſtations they poſfeſs not 
the faculties of another; for this would be an in- 
ſufferable misfortune. And doubtleſs it would be 
as inconvenient for a man to be endued with the 
knowledge of an angel, as for a horſe to have the 
reafon of a man; but, as they are now formed by 
the conſummate wiſdom of their creator, each en- 
Joys pleaſures peculiar to his ſituation: And tho 
the happineſs of one may perhaps conſiſt in divine 
contemplation, of another in the acquiſition of 
wealth and power, and that of a third in wander- 
ing amidſt limpid ſtreams, and luxuriant paſtures; 

yet the meaneſt of theſe enjoyments give no inter- 
ruption to the moſt ſublime, but altogether un- 
douhtedly increaſe the aggregate ſum of felicity 
beſtowed upon the univerſe. Greatly indeed muſt 


that be leſſened, were there no Beings but of the 
higheſt orders, 


Did 
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Did there not, for inſtance, exiſt on this terreſ- 
trial globe any ſenſitive creatures inferior to man, 
how great a quantity of happineſs muſt have been 
loſt, which is now enjoyed by millions, who at 
preſent inhabit every part of its ſurface, in fields 
and gardens, in extended deſerts, impenetrable 
woods, and immenſe oceans; by monarchies of 
bees, republics of ants, and innumerable families 
of inſects dwelling on every leaf and flower, who 
are all poſſeſſed of as great a ſhare of pleaſure, | 
and a greater of innocence, than their arrogant 
Sovereign, and at the ſame time not a little contri- 
bute to his convenience and happineſs! 


Has God, thou fool, worked ſolely for thy good! 
Thy joy, thy paſtime, thy attire, thy food! 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 
For him as kindly ſpreads the flow'ry lawn. 
Is it for thee the lark aſcends and ſings? 
Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings, 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat? 
Loves of his own, and raptures ſwell the note. 
The bounding ſteed you pompouſly beſtride, 
Shares with his Lord the pleaſure and the pride, 
Is thine alone the ſeed that ſtrews the plain 
The birds of heav'n ſhall vindicate their grain, 
Thine the full harveſt of the golden year? 
Part pays, and juſtly, the deſerying ſteer. 

Q 2 Thus 
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Thus the univerſe reſembles a large and well- 
regulated family, in which all the officers and ſer- 
vants, and even the domeſtic animals, are ſubſer- 
vient to each other in a proper ſubordination : 
Each enjoys the privileges and perquiſites peculi- 
ar to his place, and at the ſame time contributes 
by that juſt ſubordination to the magnificence and 
happineſs of the whole. 


It is evident, therefore, that theſe evils of im- 

perfettion, proceeding from the neceſſary inferio- 
5 rity of ſome Beings in compariſon of others, can 
in no ſenſe be called any evils at all: But, if they 
could, it is as evident from thence, that there are 
many which even infinite power cannot prevent; 
it being ſufficiently demonſtrable, that to produce 
a ſyſtem of created Beings, all ſupreme in happi- 
neſs and dignity, a government compoſed of all 
Kings, an army of all Generals, or a univerſe of 


all Gods mult be pratycabic for omnipotence 
itſelf, 2 


EXTRA, 
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EXTRAORDINARY ANECDOTE 


OF A 
BRAVE OFFICER. 


8 time after the battle of Malplaquet, a 
” widow lady, who reſided at Calais, and whoſe 
huſband, named St. Lo, had loſt his life in the ſer- 
vice of his country, as ſhe was one evening at 
ſupper with ſeveral friends, was informed, by her 
ſervant, that a gentleman wiſhed to ſpeak to her 
in an adjoining apartment. | 


She found there an old officer, whoſe features 
ſhe thought ſhe recolledted, notwithſtanding his 
paleneſs and the diſorder of his dreſs. 


Do you know me Madam? ſaid he. 


How Sir! cried ſhe, ſurveying him with much 
attention. Can it be you? Are not you Monſieur 
2— 


Yes Madam, anſwered he, the ſame; your old 
friend and relation, whom you have not ſeen for 
twenty years; and who from the rank of enſign, in 
one of the firſt regiments of France, has, after for. 
ty years ſervice, arrived at the degree of a Lieute- 
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nant-Colonel in the ſame regiment; and after hav- 
ing been long honoured with the eſteem and con- 
fidence of his ſuperiors, ſees himſelf reduced to 
the neceſſity of requeſting an aſylum for this night 
and of entreating you to keep his arrival here an 
inviolable ſecret. 


Gracious heaven! crie1 the lady, whoſe ſur- 
prize equalled her concern, what can have hap- 
pened to you? 


Madam, replied he, we have no time to loſe in 
a long converſation. You ſee the condition I am 
in. The fatigue I have undergone, and the com- 
pany you have left, who no doubt expett you 
ſoon to return, will not permit us now to enter 
into particulars. A bed is all I at preſent want. 
To morrow morning you ſhall {now my misfor- 
tunes. Give the proper orders to your domeſtics, 
and return to your friends. 


The next morning the lady, whoſe reſt had not 
been a little diſturbed by thinking of this unex- 
peaed viſitor, having rung for her ſervant, was in- 
formed the ſtranger, who had arrived the evening 


before had been long up. She therefore ſent to 


requeſt his company ; and when he came, con- 


jured him, by their ancient friendſhip, not to con- 


ceal any part of his þiſtory. Madam, replied he, 
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with a ſigh, to comply with your requeſt I muſt 
renounce your eſteem. But you have a'right to 
the truth, and I ſhould think myſelf leſs deſerving 
your pity, ſhould ſelf reſpe&, which I have no lon- 
ger any pretenſions to indulge, tempt me to hide 
it from you. = 


I will confeſs, therefore, that a wretch, who is 
the moſt deſpicable of men, now implores your 
compaſhon, hoping to obtain from your goodneſs 
the only favour which the horror he feels at his 
preſent ſituation will permit him to requeſt. 


To keep you no longer in ſuſpenſe, know then 
that I, utterly unworthy of being born within theſe 
walls, heretofore ſo glorioully defended by our 
anceſtors, having been appointed to defend. though 
it was only for a fingle hour, an advanced poſt 
upon which the entire ſucceſs of the enſuing bat- 
tle might depend—Shudder at what I am going to 
tell you! 1, that veteran officer, who, three days 
before, had never known fear, and 'whoſe bravery 
is atteſted by the ſcars ſtill remaining of the many 
wounds I have received, at ſight of the enemy, 
forgetful at once of what I was, and what I muſt 
'become, fled like a coward, an infamous coward; 
and ſo great was my panic, that after a flight of 
three hours, I fcarcely recoyered from my terror. 

* 9 
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To crown my ignominy, I was unable, even when 
1 felt all the exceſs of ſhame, to liſten to the voice 
of honour, which admoniſhed me to return to the 
camp, and expiate my crime, by ſurrendering my- 
ſelf to the rigour of the military law. I have not 
bluſhed to preſent myſelf, degraded and deſpica- 
ble as I am, before you, in whoſe eyes 1 already 
read all the ſurprize and contempt which a wretch 
like me muſt naturally inſpire. 


At this terrifying recital, the lady could only 
expreſs the different ſenſations with which ſhe was 
agitated by her filence and her tears. 


1 never doubted, Madam, continued the Offi- 
cer, but you muſt ſurvey me with a deteſtation 
equal to your concern; I therefore, only purpo- 
ſed to requeſt you would procure me a ſpecdy pal- 
ſage to England, where, changing my name, I 
had determined to conceal my ſhame. But I have 
now abandoned this reſolution, and have written a 
letter, which is already on its way to my General. 
In it I have informed him of every thing I have 
related to you, and have concluded by entreating 
bim to fix a day on which I may return to the ar- 
my, and ſurrender myſelf to take my trial by a 
court-martial ; too happy if my death, by expiat- 
ing a crime which has rendered life inſupportable, 

may 
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may procure me, if not the eſteem, at leaſt the 
pity of my brave comrades; among whom my 
name muſt be heard with horror, and to whom my 
example— | | 


How Sir! faid the lady, interrupting him, have 
you already ſent this letter ? 


Yes, Madam; your ſervant cartied it to the of- 
fice two hours ago, and ſaw the courier ready to 
depart. 


And ſhould the General conſent to your pro- 
poſal, can you,—are you certain of yourſelf—can 
you reſolve? 


| Yes, Madam, and this reſolution has already 
reſtored eaſe to my diſtracted mind. Every at- 
tempt to induce me to change it will be fruitleſs. 
-I was once brave; I turned a coward ;: but I will 
not die a coward ! | 


Oh, Sir! how much have you excited 1 ad- 
miration! yet am I inclined to hope the General, 
moved by your preſent magnanimity, will 


Hope nothing, dear Madam. Could he par- 
don me, I ſhould not forgive myfelf; and my fi- 
tuation would only become a thouſand times more 
Areadful,” | 

R Eight 
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Eight days after, during which time he remained 
concealed at his friend's houſe, he received the 
following letter from Marechal de Villars; 


It is no doubt, a moſt humiliating proof of the 
imbecility of our nature to learn that a man, whoſe 
courage has ſo often been tried, and unqueſtioned, 
for more than forty years, ſhould, on a ſudden, 
prove ſo wanting to himſelf and the moſt ſacred 
of duties; but no leſs extraordinary is the magna- 
nimity with which, the moment his delirium ceaſes, 
he voluntarily offers his life in expiation of his 
fault, and of the evil example which the miſcon- 
duct he bitterly laments has given to others. 


Such, unhappy P“, is my opinion; and ſuch 
that of the brave officers of my army; and ſince, 
by the laws of war, you are well convinced it 
would be impoſſible for them either to acquit you, 
or palliate an offence of ſuch a nature, they, as 
well as myſelf lament your ſufferings too ſincerely 
to accept the generous, or rather, heroic offer, 
which your extreme regret has induced you to 
make. 


My wiſhes, therefore, and thoſe of your former 
friends, moſt unfortunate man! are, that Heaven 
and length of time may conſole and give you 
ſtrength to ſupport a calamity, the remembrance 
of which is no leſs painful to us than to yourſelf.” 
; | This 
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This anſwer, which might in ſome ſort prove 
conſolatory to any other man, only ſerved to 
heighten the diſtreſsful feelings of the unhappy 
P., who, after having ſent to his Commander his 
Croſs of St. Louis, condemned himſelf to ſurvive 
what he called his Opprobrium, and to continue at 
Calais, in which town there is always a numerous 
garriſon; there to appear, the remainder of his life, 
in the uniform of his regiment; a ſtriking example 
of che infirmities to which human nature is ever 
liable, and thus devoting himſelf to the contempt of 
every officer, every ſoldier, and every inhabitant. 


CONSOLATIONS, 


ADDRESSED TO A 


Lady on the Death of her Daughter, 


T* is the buſineſs of friendſhip and philoſophy, 
rather to prevent ſorrow from growing into a 
habit, than to defend the heart from its firſt influ- 
ences.—The one is a natural, the other a moral 
evil, and it is in the latter only that the precepts 
of the moraliſt can be of uſe. 


That you may be willing to give up the compa- 
ny of ſorrow, conſider the nature and qualities 
| R 2 of 
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of your companion, Her conſtant buſineſs is to 
draw gloomy and dejecting images of life; to an- 
ticipate the hour of miſery, and to prolong it when 
it is arrived. Peace of mind and contentment 


fly from her haunts, and the amiable graces of 


chearfulneſs die beneath her influence, Sorrow is 
an enemy to virtue, while it deſtroys that cheerful 
habit of mind that cheriſhes and ſupports it; it is 
an enemy to piety, for with what language ſhall 
we addreſs that Being whoſe providence our com- 
plaints either accuſe or deny? It is an enemy to 


health, which depends greatly on the freedom and 


vigour of the animal ſpirits; and of happineſs it 
is the reverſe. —Such, Madam, is the genuine diſ- 
poſition, and ſuch are the qualities of ſorrow; and 
will you admit ſuch an enemy to your boſom ?— 
Her ſacrifices are the aching heart, and the ſleep- 
leſs eye; the deep ſearching groan, and filent 
tear. Will you become a votary to ſuch a friend? 
A friend that would rob your Creator of his ho- 
nour, the world of your virtue, and yourſelf of 


your happineſs?—Yet farther, ſorrow will rob 


your friends of your affection.— The heart that 
has been long a prey to miſery gradually loſes its 


ſenfibility—gloomy and unſocial habits ſucceed, 


and the love of human kind is at laſt abſorbed i © 
the * of melancholy. 


| — 
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But ſnall we, Madam, enquire into the caule 
of this ſorrow, which, poſſibly, you may ſay with 
Shakeſpeare—* is too great to be patched with 
ptoverbs.— Is it on account of her whom you la- 
ment, or on your on? No,“ you anſwer,” © tis 
on account of my dear child. — Shall I not bewail 
the cruelty of her deſtiny, cut off from the faireſt 
hopes in the very bloom and vigour of life? Alas! 
is this the end of. a virtuous and elegant educa- 
tion? My poor Harriet! What does it now avail 
that you neglett the trifling amuſements and vain 
purſuits of your ſex, to acquire a taſte for the fi- | 
ner enjoyments of the mind? Surely long happi · 
neſs was due to you, who had taken ſach pains to 
deſerve it.--Dear creature! had ſhe lived to adorn 
the married ſtate, her amiable ſincerity, her natu- 
ral politeneſs; and, above all, the virtuous ſenſi. 


bility of her heart, would have completed her own 


happineſs, by inſuring that of her huſband.!“ 


All this, Madam, you might ſay, and the mo- 
ther's affection exaggerates no circumſtance. But 
this muſt have been ſaid upon a ſuppoſition that 
life, while it continues, cannot but be happy; or, 
at leaſt, that virtue and excellence muſt nn, 
produce happineſs. | 

Theſe, however, are concluſions which none 
of the beſt obſervers of human life have admitted. 

Happineſs 


f 
: 
: 
i 


ouly proven whoſe eſteem it ſhould principally 
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Happineſs may be deſtroyed by many circumſtan- 
ces which it 1s not in the power of virtue to pre- 
vent. It is far from being impoſſible, Madam, 
that the lady whoſe death you ſo paſſionately la- 
ment, may by that death be exempted from many 
evils, How many has the pale tyrant unmerciful. 
Iy fpared ? What a laſting affliction muſt it have 
been to you, had the noble mind of your Harriet 
been doomed to ſuffer impriſonment in a feeble 
and unhealthy body? Had the fair roſe been 
early blaſted, and the root cruelly ſuffered to live, 
and pine away gradually through a courſe of de- 
lightleſs years? 


Moreover, as beauty is no charm againſt the na- 
tural evils of life, ſo neither 1s virtue always a de- 
fence againſt its moral evils. Your amiable Har- 
niet, with all her accompliſhments, might have been 
unfortunately united to ſplendid inſenſibility, or 
wealthy avarice?—Her virtues might have become 
the objett of profligate ridicule, or miſinterpreting 
ill nature; and her perſon might have adminiſtered 
chagrin to negligence, or fuel to jealouſy. In ſuch 
circumſtances, I ſuppoſe, the ſenſibility of her heart 
would have been far from defending it from mi- 
ſery; and the conſciouſneſs of her own integrity 
would have afforded her little relief, when the 


have 
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have procured her, looked upon her with coldneſs 
or averſion. You know, Madam, theſe are no 
uncommon evils; and tho' Harriet was every way 
worthy of better fate, ſhe might, nevertheleſs, 
have had her lot amongſt the multitudes that ſuffer 
and complain. Neither would the cruelty or the 
negligence of a huſband have been the only evils 
that would have endangered her peace: it would 
have been equally expoſed to ruin by the follies 
and vices of a child;—or, what is the caſe of few 
parents, had ſhe met with no ingratitude, and be- 
held no wretchedneſs in her offspring, her gentle 
heart might have been wounded, like the heart 
which theſe arguments are directed to ſet at eaſe, 
by the early death of a beloved child. Conſider, 
Madam, too, that by her earlier death ſhe has eſ- 
caped thoſe ſorrows ſhe would have ſuffered for 
you. You only have to mourn the loſs of her; 
but ſhe might have mourned for you, for herſelf, 
and for her offspring. 


Indeed, the loſs of this intelleQual being might 
be accounted a misfortune, almoſt at any rate, 
were this sensible, warm motion, to become a kneaded 
clod ; but we, who are taught ſuch noble concep- 
tions of the Author of Nature, can never ſuppoſe 
that he will ſuffer even a temporary ceſſation of 
conſciouſneſs, I cannot enter into thoſe gloomy 

apprehenſions, 
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apprehenſions, that when the immortal ſpirit has 
forſaken the body, its faculties ſhall for a time 
be chained down in a ſtate of unconſcious ſtu. | 
pidity. Such an appointment would, in my opi- 


nion, both be inconſiſtent with the nature and 


properties of the ſoul, and contrary to the attri- 
butes of its benevolent creator.—To what various 
modes of being, inconceivable to us, may not 


' Omnipotence aſſign our departed ſpirits ?—What 
degrees of happineſs may not he have in ſtore, 


adapted to intellectual exiſtence? Concluding 
then that your virtuous Harriet is now in a ſtate 
of ſuperior bliſs, how ſuperfluous would it be to 
mourn on her account, 


Would you, were it in your power, recall her 


happy ſpirit to theſe regions of chance and vanity? 


Would you wiſh the liberal mind to leave its in- 


. telleQtual feaſt, and re-animate a clod of earth? 


Would you then confine its dilated powers in the 
priſon of a mortal body, and ſubjeR it to all the 


' pains of its miſerable partner?“ No ſurely, no: 


I hear you ſay—“ I will mourn no longer for 


my child.” Yet, poſſibly, you may mourn for 
- yourſelf; there is always ſomething ſelfiſh in thoſe 


forrows that ſeem to be the moſt ſocial. It is hard 


you will ſay, that you ſhould loſe the comfort of 
* n a child 3 in the decline of life. Her filial ten- 
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derneſs, 
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derveſs would have cheriſhed the langour of age, 
and would have ſtrewed its barren way with the [ 
flowers of youth. Moreover, what joy mult it 
have been to you to have ſeen your maternal cares 
ſucceſsful in her growing virtues, and thoſe vir- 
tues crowned with the happineſs they deſerved. 


This, madam, you have lived to ſee. Believe 
it, your Harriet is now in poſſeſſion of a greater | 
happineſs than this world has to give. By her 
death you are, no doubt, deprived of many com- 
forts, but may not this be more than made up by / 
the pleaſure of reflecting on that ſublime felicity / - 
ſhe now enjoys. Indulge that reflection, and 
how poor, how contemptible will every thing elſe 
appear upon compariſon.— / 

Were not thoſe arguments ſufficient to ſet your 
heart at eaſe, I might refer you to the univerſal 
law of nature, from whence there is no appeal. 
Have not death and ruin eſtabliſhed their empire 
over all her works? 


Does not every place through which you paſs 
preſent you with the ruins of exiſtence ?— Is not 
the hiſtory of every nation replete with their tri- 
umphs ?—Ceaſe the mother's ſighs a moment, and 
attend the general condition of nature. Let us 
remember 


8 
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remember that we were born within the precin&s 
of death, and facrifice to him without many tears. 


I am perſuaded, madam, that none of these things 
are hid from you; but it is poſſible that in the 
depth of your affliction you might not attend to 
them. Should I add more, I might ſeem to dil- 
truſt your prudence ; but had I ſaid leſs, I ſhould 
not have proportioned my arguments to the great- 
neſs of your grief. Happy ſhould I be if they 
could have the leaſt weight with you. If you 
would now convince the world that, as you are 
poſſeſſed of every other virtue, you are not want- 
ing in fortitude. 


—  — 
ADDRESS to a YOUNG SCHOLAR, 
SUPPOSED TO BE 


In the Courſe of a liberal Education at School. 


1 parents have watched over your help- 
leſs infancy, and conducted you, with many 
a pang, to an age at which your mind is capable 
of manly improvement. Their ſolicitude ſtill con- 
tinues, and no trouble nor expence is ſpared in 
giving you all the inſtructions and accompliſh- 

| ments 
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ments which may enable you to act your part in 
life, as a man of poliſhed ſenſe and confirmed vir- 
tue. You have, then, already contracted a great 
debt of gratitude to them, You can pay it by no 
other method but by uſing the advantages which 
their goodneſs has afforded you. 


If your own endeavors are deficient, it is in 
vain that you have tutors, books, and all the ex- 
ternal apparatus of literary purſuits. You muſt 
love learning, if you intend to poſſeſs it. In or- 
der to love it, you muſt feel its delights; in order 
to feel its delights, you muſt apply it, however irk- 
ſome at firſt, cloſely, conſtantly, and for a conſi- 
derable time. If you have reſolution enough to 
do this, you cannot but love learning; for the 
mind always loves that to which it has been long, 
ſteadily, and voluntarily attached. Habits are 
formed, which render what was at firſt diſagreea- 
ble, not only pleaſant but neceſſary. 


Pleaſant, indeed, are all the paths which lead to 
polite and elegant literature, Yours, then, 1 
ſurely a lot particularly happy. Your education 
is of ſuch a ſort that its principal ſcope is to pre- 
pare you to receive a refined pleaſure during your 
life. Elegance, or delicacy of taſte, is one of the 
firſt objects of a claſſical diſcipline; and it is this 
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fine quality which opens a new world to the ſcho- 
lar's view. Elegance of taſte has a conneQion 
with many virtues, and all of them virtues of the 
moſt amiable kind. It tends to render you, at 
once, good and agreeable. You muſt therefore 
be an enemy to your own enjoyments, if you enter 
on the diſcipline which leads to the attainment of 
a claſſical and liberal education with reluQance. 
Value duly the opportunities you enjoy, and which 
are denied to thouſands of your fellow-creatures, 


Without exemplary diligence you will make 
but a contemptible proficiency, You may, in- 
deed, pals through the forms of ſchools and uni- 
verſities, but you will bring nothing away from 
them of real value. The proper ſort and degree 
of diligence you cannot poſſeſs, but by the efforts 
of your own reſolution. Your inſtruQtor may, in- 
deed, confine you within the walls of a ſchool a 
certain number of hours. He may place books 
before you, and compel you to fix your eyes upon 
them; but no authority can chain down your 
mind. Your thoughts will eſcape from every ex- 
ternal reſtraint, and amidſt the moſt ſerious lec- 
tures, may be ranging in the wild purſuit of trifles 
or vice, Rules, reſtraints, commands, and puniſh- 
ments, may, indeed, aſſiſt in ſtrengthening your 
reſolution; but, without your own voluntary 
ff] 8 choice, 
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choice, your diligence will not often conduce to 
your pleaſure or advantage. Though this truth, 
is obvious, yet it ſeems to be a ſecret to thoſe pas. 
rents. who expect to find their ſon's improvement, 
increaſe in proportion to the number of tutors and 
external aſſiſtances, which their opulence has en- 
abled them to provide. Theſe aſſiſtances, indeed, 
are ſometimes. afforded, chiefly that the young 
heir to a title or eſtate may indulge himſelf in idle- 
neſs and nominal pleaſures. The leſſon. is con- 
ſtrued to him, and the exerciſe written for him by 
the private tutor, while the hapleſs youth is enga- 
ged in ſome ruinous pleaſure, which, at the ſame 
time, prevents bim from learning any thing deſi- 
rable, and leads to the formation of deſtruQive 
habits, which can ſeldom be removed. 


But the principal obſtacle to improvement at 
your ſchool, eſpecially if you are too plentifully 
ſupplied with money, is a perverſe ambition of 
being diſtinguiſhed as a boy of ſpirit in miſchiev- 
ous pranks, in neglecting the taſks and leſſons, 
and for every vice and irregularity which the pue- 
rile age can admit. You will have ſenſe enough, 
I hope, to diſcover, beneath the maſk of gaiety 
and good-nature, that malignant. ſpirit of detrac- 
tion, which endeavours to render the boy who ap- 
plies to books, and to all the duties and proper 
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buſineſs of the ſchool, ridiculous. You will ſee, 
by the light of your reaſon, that the ridicule 1s 


miſapplied. You will difcover, that the boys who 


have recourſe to ridicule, are, for the moſt part, 
ſtupid, unfeeling, ignorant, and vicious. Their 
noiſy folly, their bold confidence, their contempt 
of learning, and their defiance of authority, are 
for the moſt part, the genuine effects of hardened 
inſenſibility. Let not their inſults and ill-treat- 
ment diſpirit you. If you yield to them with a 
tame and abject ſubmiſſion, they will not fail to 
triumph over you with additional inſolence. Diſ- 


play a fortitude in your purſuits, equal in degree 


to the obſtinacy in which they perſiſt in theirs. 
Your fortitude will ſoon overcome theirs; which 
is, indeed, ſeldom any thing more than the auda- 
city of a bully. Indeed, you cannot go through 

a ſchool with eaſe to yourſelf, and with lucceſs, 
without a conſiderable ſhare of courage. I do 
not mean that ſort of courage which leads to bat- 
tles and contentions, but which. enables you to 
have a will of your own, and to purſue what is 
right, amidſt all the perſecutions of ſurrounding 
enviers, dunces, and detractors. Ridicule i is the 
weapon made uſe of at ſchool, as well as in the 
world, when the fortreſſes of virtue are to be al. 
ſailed. You will effeQually repel the attack by a 


dauntleſs ſpirit and | unyielding perſeverance. Tho- 
numbers 


numbers are againſt you, yet, with truth and recti. 


tude on your fide, you may be ipse agmen, though 
alone, yet equal to an army. 


By laying in a ſtore of uſeful knowledge, adorn- 
ing your mind with elegant literature, improving 
and eſtabliſhing your condutt by virtuous princi- 
ples, you cannot fail of being a comfort to thoſe 
friends who have ſupported you, of being happy 

within yourſelf, and of being well received by 
' mankind. Honour and ſucceſs in life will probably 
attend you. Under all circumſtances you will 
have an internal ſource of conſolation and enter- 
tainment, of which no ſublunary viciſſitude can 
deprive you. Time ſhews how much wiler is your 
choice than that of your idle companions, who 
would gladly have drawn you into their aſſociation, 
or rather into their conſpiracy, as it has been called, 
againſt good manners, and againſt all that is ho- 
nourable and uſeful. While you appear in ſocie- 
ty as a reſpeftable and valuable member of it, 
they have ſacrificed, at the ſhrine of vanity, pride, 
extravagance, and falſe pleaſure, their health and 
their ſepſe, their fortunes and their characters. 


ON 
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ON ENPY. 
gun frozen poles, the world's remote ex- 
| tremes, | 
To Afric's plains beneath the torrid beams, 
Pale envy reigns, and thro' each varying zone, 
Diſturbs the cottage, or aſſails the throne. 
A dreadful inmate of the ſelfiſh mind, 
Ally'd to malice, and with ſpleen combin'd. 
This foe to merit, with malignant joy, 
Would each deſerving character deſtroy, 


If worth, if honour, in the boſom glow, 


Envy becomes a moſt invet'rate foe ; 
If ſoft benevolence diſtreſs befriends, 
Though truth applaud, ſtill envy diſcommends. 


Through a groſs medium all things ſhe decries, 


Perverts the motive, or the act belies. 


—_—_ — 
* 


ANECDOTE 


* the year 1478, George Neville, Duke of 
Bedford, was, by a petition from the Houſe 
of Lords, publickly degraded by an act of Parlia- 


ment, and his titles taken from him. The charge 


againſt him was, that having by gambling and 
other infamous practices, loſt his fortune, he had 
not ſufficient income wherewith to ſupport his 

dignity, 
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dignity, by which the credit of the Peer was diſ- 
graced. The repreſentation was firſt made to 
King Edward IV. who directed the means to be 
purſued for his eje&ion out of the upper Houſe 
of Parliament. The diſgraced Duke went into 
France where he died in the moſt miſerable man- 
ner in a few months. 


The above inſtance, given from Blackſtone's 
Commentaries, may be ſtrengthened by an obſer- 
vation from the ſame author; who ſays, That in 
a much later time, an inſtance occured of a noble- 
man, decked with one of the firſt titles of this 
kingdom, being ſeen running before the carriage 
of a Peer of France. Indeed it was formerly 
ſuppoſed that the King might degrade any peer, 
who ſhould ſo far waſte his eſtate, as not to be 
able to ſupport his dignity ; but it is now ſettled 
that a peer cannot be degraded but by an aft of 
parliament. 


Me — Ls 


The LEGEND of POVERTY. 


MERCHANT of tolerable good ſenſe, not 
- altogether unimproved by education, found, 
in ſpite of all the care he could take; his affairs in 
Juch a ſituation, as rendered it neceſfary for him 


* 
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to quit a kind of life which he was ſo little qua- 
lified to lead, and ſtrike out ſome better way of 
employing the ſmall reſidue of his effects. Such 
_ conſiderations have commonly a ſtrong effect on 
the imagination, ſo as to fill it with gloomy ideas, 
and even to prejudice the intellectual faculties 
themſelves. Such was the caſe of this diſtreſſed 
trader, who, having unſucceſsfully wearied him- 
ſelf in ſeeking to eſcape from a labyrinth of 
thought, at laſt ſunk, without perceiving it, into 
a profound ſleep; Nature affording that remedy 
which he wanted both the will and the power to 


apply. 


His eyes were ſcarce clofed, when, to his ſtill. 
waking mind, the image of a robuſt woman above 
the common ſize preſented itſelf ; ſhe was dreſſed 
in a home-ſpun ſtuff; and tho” her head attire was 
far from being fine, yet it was extremely white, 
and very agreeably diſpoſed; the reſt of her garb 
was ſuitable, and her air had ſomething in it frank 
and noble, tho* nothing that ſeemed to flow from 
the boarding ſchool; a modeſt chearfulneſs ſhone 
in .her countenance, and altogether ſhe looked 
like ſome perſon of diſtinction cloathed after a 
ruſtic manner. The Merchant, whoſe thoughts 
even in his ſleep ran out the ſituation he was in, 


ſaw this n with ſurprize, and haſtily de- 
manded 
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manded who ſhe was, and how ſhe came to treſ- 
paſs upon his privacy. 


At this the Dame ſeemed to ſmile, and after a 
low reverence proceeded thus: My name is Po- 
verty ; do not be ſtartled; your being afraid is 
the only thing that can make me hurt you: Calm 
your thoughts; recollect your ſpirits; and when 
you are cool enough to hear me I will go on. 
Having ſaid this, ſhe pauſed awhile, and then re- 
ſumed her diſcourſe. My parents, ſaid ſhe, were 
Chance and Indiſcretion; they made a match al- 
moſt without thinking of it; and tho* my mother 
went her full time, I came into the world when I 
was little expected. She had been married more 
than once before, and I have a great many ſiſters 
by different fathers, and moſt of them have made 
their huſbands very unhappy: This doubtleſs you 
have heard, and therefore, nor without reaſon, 
ſeem confounded at the ſight of me; but have pati- 
ence, you are the perſon I have choſen for my 
ſpouſe, there is no being rid of me, and yet, if you 
will take my advice, we may live together happily 
enough. 


The poor man ſighed, but could not ſpeak; he 
contented himſelf with bowing, and beckoning to 
her to proceed. Moſt of my ſiſters, continued 
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ſhe, have neyer been able to get the love of their 
huſbands; they converſed with them as it were by 
force, and the conſequence of ſuch untoward em- 
braces hath, in moſt of them been the bringing into 
the world, a Boy black as a Negro, called Shame, 
alike hated by father and mother; and ſticking ſo 
cloſe to them, as never to be diſowned. 


| A few of my elder ſiſters have been more bappy ; 
ſome of them have matched with'country clergy- 
men, ſettled for the moſt part either in Wales, or 
in the North, and the men being diſcreet, they 
have lived in peace and comfort: Moſt of their 
iſſue have been females, ſuch as temperance, fru- 
gality, and piety. With theſe maids, when they 
grow up to maturity, the parents paſſed their time 
very agrecably ; returning the world's favours in 
kind, and pitying with good reaſon, ſuch as pitied 
them. 


Others have married ſoldiers and had no reaſon 
to repent their choice. You muſt have heard of 
fortitude, the ſon of one of my ſiſters by a martial 
ſpouſe. It has been often remarked, that the 
greateſt herogs have been beſt ſatisfied with ladies 


of our family, and if I am rightly informed, you 


may read in ſome Greek and Latin authors, of ſe- 
veral men of great diſtinction, who would not be 
divorced 
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diyorced from us when they might; and if I miſ- 
take not, Epaminondas and Cincinnatus were of 
that number. 


By this time I hope you are convinced that be- 
ing joined to me will not neceſſarily render you 
miſerable; but I ſhall go farther ſtill, and ſhew 
you, that though I have no fortune to boaſt of, yet 
the poſſeſſion of me is attended with ſome bleſſings; 
for inſtance, from the moment we are united, you 
will ſee no flatterers, a look of mine obliges a falſe 
friend to unmaſk himſelf, and doubles the tender. 
neſs of him who is really ſo. Idle viſitors and goſ- 
ſips alſo very rarely come were I am; ſo that if I 
bring you no good company, I ſhall at leaſt keep 
you from the plague of bad, which the corruption 
of the preſent age conſidered, 1s of no ſmall con. 
ſequence. 


I am a great enemy to luxury, and very fond 
of exerciſe; for which reaſon health, whoſe com- 
pany is ſo deſirable, ſhews herſelf at all times more 
ready to viſit me, than ladies who make a much 
better figure. I can alſo boaſt that quiet is my 
conſtant companion, and that there are very few 
vices able to live under the ſame roof. The: moſt 
troubleſome, and perhaps you will think it ſtrange, 
is pride; ſhe is an inſinuating huſſy, and never 
wants ſome art or other of recommending herſelf 

in 
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in cottages as well as courts; when ſhe peſters me 
too much, I have no remedy but liſtening a little 
to rumour; for no ſooner do I hear what other 
people ſay of me, than preſently I reſume my wits. 


You have a little freehold in Warwickſhire, let 
us go down together ; make it your ſtudy -to re- 
member your condition, and that experience has 
convinced you, your parts are not of a kind to 
make it better; tho it may eaſily be made worſe. 
Your income, tho” ſmall will keep neceſſity at the 
door, if you yourſelf are not imprudent enough 
to let her in. Labour will ſupply many wants, 
and at the ſame time divert care: He can never 
think himſelf a {ſlave who has no maſter, or believe 
any office beneath him, which nature requires. You 
muſt ſhun company, becauſe you cannot entertain 
them; the 1ll-judging world will call this ſpleen, 
but your own right-j udging heart will acquit you. 
Accuſtom yourſelf to go often to that tribunal, and 
never diſpute its decrees. Time, which leſſens all 
evils, will make the pains of which you are appre- 
henſive become pleaſures. In the courſe of a few 
years I ſhall render you ſo many ſervices, that you 
will begin to love me. I am ſo convinced of this 
that I will venture to felicitate you on your nup- 
tials ; fbr know my dear ſpouſe, that Providence 
matches for the beſt; and that men commonly 

owe 
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owe their miſeries to a vain preferring their own 
choice, | 


At theſe words the decayed trader ſtarted from 
his ſeat, and ſtretching out his hand with great 
alacrity, the ſudden motion waked him: He re- 
collected, he conſidered his dream, and having 
bowed himſelf in humble thankfulneſs before his 
maker, he readily embraced that ſtate of life 
which alone was left him; fully perſuaded, that 
virtuous poverty might afford as much happineſs 
as the moſt elevated condition, and that content 
with a little might prove as agreeable to him, as 
riches with others. 


— — 
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ON 
FELICITY of INNOCENCE. 


H! far beyond expreſſion, happy he, 
Whoſe virgin mind from anxious guilt is 
free; | 

With inoffenfive gaiety he's bleſt; 
And never fading joy ſhines in his breaſt. 
His harmleſs thoughts no gloomy ſcenes diſplay, 
But wing'd with bliſs, each fun rolls ſwift away, 
Then down in peace and innocence he lies, 
And golden flumbers ſeal his willing eyes; | 
| | When 
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When in bright fields of viſionary flow'ra, 

Or elſe reclin'd in amaranthine bowr's, 

He ſeems angelic harmony to hear, 

And ſounds immortal ſtrike his raviſhed ear. 
Lo! heaven's rich portals open to his ſight, 
And wide diſcloſe the glorious realms of light; 
With glittering legions, and cherubic trains, 
He cover'd views the bright ætherial plains; 
Here temples, there celeſtial manſions riſe, 

And groves and gardens meet his wond'ring eyes; 
While living ſtreams refreſh th' immortal round, 
Viſit each plant and murmur all around. 

No ſun here ever gilds the happy ſky, 

But light's the effulgence of the Deity, 

Thus every day with ſmiling peace is crown'd, 
And in extatic joys the night is drown'd. 


1 


As of Kindness, over-rated by the Donor, 
takes off the Good intended, 
And renders the Receiver unhappy. 


EXEMPLIFIED IN THE FOLLOWING RELATION. 


Ne n of the mind has been more fre- 
quently or more juſtly cenſured than Ingra- 


titude. There 1s indeed ſufficient reaſon for look- 
| | ing 
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ing on him that can return evil for good, and can 
' repay kindneſs and aſſiſtance with hatred or neg- 
lect, as corrupted beyond the common degrees of 
wickedneſs: nor will he who has once been clearly 
detected in acts of injury to his benefactor, deſerve 
to be numbered among ſocial beings: he has en- 
deavoured to deſtroy confidence, to intercept ſym- 
pathy, and to turn every man's attention wholly: 
on himſelf, 


There is always danger, Jeſt the honeſt abhor- 
rence of a crime ſhould raife the paſſions with too 
much violence againſt the man to whom it is im- 
puted. In proportion as guilt is more enormous, 
it ought to be aſcertained by ſtronger evidence. 
The charge againſt ingratitude is very general: al- 
molt every man can tell what favours he has con- 
ferred upon inſenſibility, and how much happi- 
neſs he has beſtowed without return; but perhaps 
if theſe patrons and protectors were confronted 
with any whom they boaſt of having befriended, 
it would often appear that they had over-rated their 
benevolence, that they conſulted only their plea- 
ſure and vanity, and repaid themſelves their petty 
donatives by gratifications of inſolence, and indul- 
gence of contempt. | 


It has happened to me, that much of my time 
has been paſſed in a dependent ſtate, and conſe- 
 - quently 
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quently I have received many favours in the opi- 
nion of, thoſe at whoſe expence I have been main- 
tained; yet I do not feel in my heart any burning 
gratitude, or tumultuous affection: And as I would 
not willingly ſuppoſe myſelf leſs ſuſceptible of vir- 
tuous paſlions than the reſt of mankind, I ſhall lay 
the hiſtory of my life before you, that you may, 
by your judgment of my conduct, either reform 
my preſent fentiments, 'or confirm them. 


My father was the ſecond fon of a very antient 
and wealthy family. He married a lady of equal 
birth; whoſe fortune, joined to his own, might 
have fupported him and his poſterity in honour 
and plenty ; but being gay and ambitious, he pre- 
vailed on his friends to procure him a poſt, which 
gave him an opportunity of diſplaying in public 
his elegance and politeneſs. My mother was 
equally pleaſed with ſplendor, and equally care- 
leſs of expence; and both juſtified their profuſion 
to themſelves, by endeavouring to believe it ne- 
ceſſary to the extenſion of their acquaintance, 
and improvement of their intereſt ; and whenever 
any place became vacant, they expetted to be re- 
paid by diſtinction and advancement. In the 
midſt of theſe ſchemes and hopes, my father was 
ſnatched away by an apoplexy ; and my mother, 
who had no pleaſure but in dreſs, equipage, aſ- 

ſemblies 
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ſemblies and compliments, finding that ſhe could 
live no longer in her accuſtomed rank, ſunk into 
dejeQtion, and in two years wore out her life with 
envy and diſcontent. 


I was ſent with a ſiſter, one year younger than 
myſelf, to the elder brother of my father. As we 
were not yet capable of obſerving how much for- 
tune influences affection, we flattered ourſelves on 
the road with the tenderneſs and regard with which 
we ſhould doubtleſs be treated by our uncle, 
Our reception was rather frigid than malignant : 
we were introduced to our young couſins, and 
for the firſt month were more frequently conſoled 
than upbraided ; but in a ſhort time wefound our 
prattle repreſſed, our dreſs neglected, all our en- 
dearments unregarded, and all our requeſts refer- 
red to the houſekeeper. 


The forms of decency were now violated; and 
every day produced ſome new inſult. We were 
ſoon brought to the neceſſity of receding from our 
imagined equality with our couſins, to whom we 
ſunk into humble companions, without choice and 
without influence, expected only to echo their opi- 
nions, facilitate their defires, and accompany their 
rambles. We were told that fine clothes would 
only fill our heads with falſe conceptions, and our 
dreſs was therefore accommodated to our fortune. 


U 2 Childhood 
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Childhood is not eaſily dejected or mortified. 
We felt no laſting pain from inſolence or negledt; 
but finding that we were favoured and commen- 
ded by all whom their intereſt did not prompt 
to diſcountenance us, we preſerved our vivacity 
and ſpirit to years of greater ſenſibility. 


It then became more irkſome and diſguſting to 
live without any other principle of action than the 
will of another, and we often met privately in the 
garden to lament our condition, and to eaſe our 
hearts with mutual narratives of caprice, peeviſh- 
neſs and affront. 


There are innumerable modes of inſult, and to- 
kens of contempt, for which it is not eaſy to find 
a.name, which vaniſh to nothing in an attempt to 
deſcribe them, and which may yet, by continual 
repetition, make day paſs after day in ſorrow and 
in terror. Phraſes of curſory compliment, and 
eſtabliſhed ſalutation, may, by a different modu- 
lation of the voice, or caſt of the countenance, 
convey contrary meanings, and be changed from 
indications of reſpe to expreſſions of ſcorn. 


4 The dependant who cultivates delicacy in him. 

felf, very little conſults his own tranquillity. My 
unhappy vigilance is every moment diſcovering 
ſome petulance of accent, or ſome arrogance of 
| mien; 
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mien; ſome vehemence of interrogation, or ſome 
quickneſs of reply that recalls my poverty to my 
mind, and which I feel more acutely, as I cannot 
relent them. 


You are not, however, to imagine that I think 
mylelf diſcharged from the duties of gratitude, 
only becauſe my relations do not adjuſt my looks, 
or tune their voices to my expettation. The in- 
ſolence of benefattion terminates not in negative 
rudeneſs or obliquities of inſult. I am often told, 
in exprels terms, of the miſeries from which cha- 
rity has ſnatched me, while multitudes are ſuffered, 
by relations equally near, to devolve upon the pa- 
riſh; and have more than once heard it numbered 
among their favours, that I am admitted to the 
ſame table with my. couſins. 


That I ſit at the firſt table I muſt acknowledge, 
but I ſit there only that J may feel the ſtings of 
inferiority : my inquiries are neglected, my opini- 
ons overborne; my aſſertions are controverted, 
and, as inſolence always propagates itſelf, the ſer- 
vants over-look me, in imitation of their maſter: 
If I call modeſtly, I am not heard; If loudly, my 
uſurpation of authority is checked by a general 
frown. IJ am often obliged to look uninvited up- 
on delicacies, and am ſometimes deſired to riſe 


upon very ſlight pretences. 
3 The 


it 
| 
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The incivilities to which I am expoſed would 
give me very little pain, were they not aggravated 
by the tears of my ſiſter, whom the young ladies 


are hourly inſulting with every art of feminine 


perſecution. As it is ſaid of the ſupreme Magiſ- 
trate of Venice, chat he is a Prince in one place, 
and a ſlave in another, my ſiſter is a ſervant to her 
couſins in their apartments, and a companion only 
at the table: her wit and beauty drew ſo much re- 
gard away from them, that they never ſuffer her to 
appear with them in any place where they ſolicit 
notice, or expect admiration; and when they are 
viſited by neighbouring ladies, and paſs their hours 
in domeſtic amuſements, ſhe is ſometimes called 
to fill a vacancy, inſulted with contemptuous free- 
doms, and diſmiſſed to her needle, when her place 
is ſupplied. The heir has of late, by the inſtiga- 
tion of his fiſters, begun to harraſs her with clown- 
iſh jocularity ; he ſeems inclined to make his firſt 
rude eſſays of waggery upon her; and by the con- 


nivance, if not encouragement of bis father, treats 


her with ſuch licentious brutality as I cannot bear, 
though I cannot puniſh it. 


I beg to be informed how much we can be ſup- 
poſed to owe beneficence, exerted on terms like 
thele ; to beneficence which pollutes its gifts with 
contumely, and may be truly ſaid to pander to 

oF pride? 
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pride? I would willingly be told, whether inſo- 
lence does not regard its own liberalities; and whe- 
ther he that exatts ſervility, can with juſtice at the 
ſame time expect affection? 


———  — Ro - 


ANECDOTE 


OF 
Mr. POPE. 

N familiar or convivial converſation, it does 

not appear that Pope excelled. He may be 
laid to have reſembled Dryden, as being not one 
that was diſtinguiſhed by vivacity in company. 
It is remarkable, that, ſo near his time, ſo much 
ſhould be known of what he has written, and ſo 
little of what he has ſaid: traditional memory re- 
tains no ſallies of raillery, nor ſentences of obſer- 
vation ; nothing either pointed or ſolid, either 
wiſe or merry. One apophthegm only {ſtands 
upon record. When an objettion raiſed againſt 
his inſcription for Shakeſpeare was defended by 
the authority of Patrick, he rephed—* Horreſco 
referens * that he would allow the Publiſher 


of a Dictionary to know the meaning of a ſingle 
word, but not of two words put together“ 


VIRTUE 
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VIRTUE and PLEASURE. 
0D. 


NFORM me Virtue is it true? 
Does Pleaſure really dwell with you? 
The ſons of ſenſe ſay, No: 
They ſay, that all who mind your rules, 
Are gloomy ſuperſtitious fools, 
And every joy forego. 


They ſay, and openly maintain, 
That your rewards are care and pain; 
And while on heaven you preach, 
At beſt *tis but a phantom fair, 
The ſoul is mortal, melts in air, 
And heaven ſhall never reach, 


Or tell me Pleaſure! what you feel; 
Speak honeſtly, nor ought conceal ; 
The matter is of weight. 
Pleaſure, ſweet power, to nature dear! 
J never wiſh'd to be auſtere; 
I ſeek the happieſt ſtate. 


Pleaſure replies, with modeſt ſmile, 
Let not a name thy heart beguile, 
My name the ſons of ſenſe 
Have oft aſſum d: but, truſt me, they 
From happineſs are far aſtray: 
"Tis all a mere pretence. 
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©To me they boaſt alliance near ; 

* As men of pleaſure, men of cheer, 
If you will them believe. 

| Meanwhile they are of Circe's crew, 

* Wretched, defil'd; with painted wy 
* Weak mortal to deceive, 


© Circe, my rival, harlot baſe! 
Her poilon'd cup the human race 
© To frenzy can inflame: 
Her blinded followers ſhe betrays: 
Her ſpecious arts, her flowery ways, 
© Lead on to guilt and ſhame. 


Mine is a purer nobler riſe, 
_ © Virtue, my parent, from the ſkies 
* Came down to bleſs the earth 
© With me, the child ſhe bore to love; 
A beauteous happy pair above, 
And here of higheſt worth! 


6 Virtue, I grant, is often tried 
* By ſickneſs, ſorrow, envy, pride; 
Nor is afham'd to mourn. 
5 But trial ſtrengthens: conſcience cheers; 
Ol death and woe prevents the fears: 
Aſſaults to viQ'ry turn. 


x 
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© Of active life the hard turmoils, 

6 The patriot's cares, the hero's toils, 
In brighter triumphs end. 

Of friendſhip ſympathy, the pains 

A generous ſoul accounts her gains 

© While all the good commend. 


© But who can paint the heart-felt glow 
Of holy love, of thought the flow 
Reciprocal, ſincere; 
*Faith's firm repoſe, hope's viſion bright, 
Of God's approving face the light 

Of prayer the rapt'rous tear? 


Nor deem ſuch bliſs an empty form: 

© Tis ſolid, will defy the ſtorm, 
And keep the breaſt ſerene : 

* When all the merriment of vice 

* A low-born vapour, ſudden flies, 
And leaves a void within; 


An aching void, where nought can come, 
© But ſelf-reproach, and ſecret gloom, 
« Farneſt of future woe! 
© Let braggart ſinners loudly boaſt, 
© To joy, to peace, to comfort loſt 
True heart they do not know. 


* They 
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They dare not face rich folly's frown, 

© To ſaucy greatneſs they bow down. 
Held faſt in paſſion's chain 

They talk of liberty: tis prate, 

The ſlaves of appetite and fate, 
They ſtart at every pain. 


Leſt death their trembling fouls ſhould ſeize, 
Their blood with mortal horrors freeze, 
And all their proſpects end. 
At that inevitable hour, 
My parent, Virtue, proves her power, 
© An everialting friend! 


© In life, in death, I follow her: 

* She, ſhe alone, can joys confer, 
© To fill the human heart; 

* From heav'n together firſt we came; 

© Conſtant we breathe one common Lame, 
And never, never part!” 


— 


The CHURCH YARD. 


HAT a number of hillocks of death appear 

all round us! What are the tomb-ſtones, 

but memorials of the inhabitants of that town, to 
inform us of the period of all their lives, and to 
X 2 point 
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point out the day when it was ſaid to each of them, 
« Your time ſhall be no longer.” O, may I rea- 
dily learn this important leſſon, that my turn is 
haſtening too; ſuch a little hillock ſhall ſhortly 
ariſe for me in ſome unknown ſpot of ground; it 
ſhall cover this fleſh and theſe bones of mine in 
darkneſs, and ſhall hide them from the light of the 
ſun, and from the ſight of man till the heavens be 
no more. On. 8 


Perhaps ſome kind ſurviving friend may en- 
grave my name, with the number of my days, 
upon a plain funeral ſtone, without ornament, and 
below envy: there ſhall my tomb ſtand among the 
reſt as a freſh monument of the frailty of nature 
and the end of time. It is poſſible ſome friendly 
foot may now and then viſit the place of my re- 
poſe, and ſome tender eye may bedew the cold 
memorial with a tear: one or another of my old 
acquaintance may poſſible attend there to learn the 
ſilent lecture of morality from my grave-ſtone, 
which my lips are now preaching aloud to the 
world: and if love and ſorrows ſhould reach ſo 
far, perhaps while his ſoul is melting in his eye- 


lids, and his voice ſcarce finds utterance, he will 


point with his finger, and ſhew his companion the 
month and the day of my deceaſe. O, that ſolemn, 
on awful day, which ſhall finiſh my appointed 

time 
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time on earth, and put a final period to all the de. 
ſigns of my heart, and all the labours of my tongue 
and pen! | 


Think, O my ſoul that while friends or ſtrang- 
ers are engaged on that ſpot, and reading the 
date of my departure hence, thou wilt be fixed 
under a deciſive and unchangeable ſentence, re- 
Joicing in the rewards of time well-improved, or 
ſuffering the longer forrows which ſhall attend the 
abuſe of it, in an unknown world of happineſs or 


miſery. 


— 


— 


Anecdote of Chatterton.. 


N old gentleman that poſſeſſed a great reſpe& 

for men of uncommon literary talents, and 

who frequently converſed with Chatterton, at the 
cyder-cellar in Maiden-lane, gave a looſe to his 
good nature one evening, and requeſted the plea- 
{ure of the poet's company to ſupper at his houſe. 


When the cloth was removed, ſome very ſour 
wine was placed upon the table, which the gener- 
ous old gentleman praiſed extravagantly as he was 
filling Chatterton's glaſs, requeſting him at the 
ſame time to drink a bumper to the memory of 
2 Shakeſpeare. 
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Shakeſpeare. The inſpired youth had not finiſhed 
his glaſs when tears ſtood trembling in his eyes, 
and inſtantly rolled down his cheeks. © God bleſs 
me! ſays the old gentleman, © you are in tears, 
Mr. Chatterton,” “ Yes, Sir,” ſays the bard, 
* this dead wine of your's compels me to ſhed 
tears, but by H—n they are not the tears of ve- 
neration!“ 


On EDUCATION. 


DUCATION, like a poliſher of marble, 
when it works upon a noble mind, and a 
tractable underſtanding, draws out to view every 
latent virtue and perfection, which, without ſuch 
aſſiſtance are never able to make their appearance. 
By the aid of right education it is that human kind 
removes 2tfelf from thoſe habits, which, though 
common with, are degrading to the ſpecies;—by it 
the lapſed ſtate of human nature is recovered, and 
the rude, untoward principles of the iron age are 
bruſhed off, and ſwept away. That the preſent 
plan of education, as it is proſecuted by ſchool 
maſters in general, is at leaſt no abſurd one, the 
following {imple obſervations are intended to af. 
firm :—It is afferted by ſome, that a perſon may ac- 
| FS * | quire 
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quire a good education without ever being taught 
either to read or write, © Living words,” it is 
ſaid, will do the buſineſs—that I deny—W hoever 
reads, attentively, the human mind, and contem- 
plates on it, will readily coincide with the aſſer- 
tion, that our ideas of modes and ſubſtances are aſ- 
ſiſted, in ſearching after truths, by other interme- 
diate ideas, which, forming a congruity of parts, 
conſtitute a whole, —what 1s ſought after. Every 
art and fcience depends upon theſe ſecondary aids 
—every piece of mechaniſm is thereby conſtructed. 
In penmanſhip, the pen is the inſtrument, the 
perſon the agent, and the paper the thing acted 
upon. In like manner are moral truths found out; 
every mode and ſubſtance conveying to the mind 
a congruity of modes and ſubſtances. As a proof 
of this aſſertion, let a parent begin with his child, 
or a ſchool-maſter with his pupil, at his own wiſh- 
ed-for age, and let him diſcloſe to him the nature 
and uſe (for inſtance) of figures, he will readily 
find the child to comprehend the meaning of twen- 
ty; that it is produced by a number of figures fol- 
lowing each other in arithmetical progreſſion, 1, 
2, 3, &c. he may alſo find in him a tractability in 
calculations by geometrical progreſſion; nay, he 
may lead him (for it is poſſible) through all the 
rules of arithmetic, both vulgar and decimal, the- 
oretically; but ſhould he demand of him notation, 
he is nonpluſed. Twenty 
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Twenty he knows to be twice ten, or four times 
five, but if decyphered with a pencil or pen, he 
knows not what it means. To a perſon who never 

faw 20 thus expreſſed, 6 is as many: hence the 
advantage of letting example precede precept. 
Moreover, as man liveth not for h:mfelf, he is un— 
der a neceſſity of joining in ſociety, and, conſe- 
quently, of communicating his ſentiments by [ters 
(whether on commerce or pleaſure) therefore, if 
he has not been taught the uſe of letters and fi- 
gures, what does his theory profit him. The gene- 
ral, and, I think, the moſt eligible cuſtom of 
Schoolmaſters, in the education of children, is 
firſt to lead their pupils to a. knowledge of their 
vernacular alphabet, hence to the formation of 
words, then to ſentences: from this connection of 
modes new ideas ſpring, and from theſe others, and 
hereby a noble ſuperſtructure is reared on this 
ſtable foundation; for not from ſpeech come let- 
ters, but ſpeech from letters flows. The ſame may 
be obſerved with regard to figures, notation being 
the firſt ſtep thereto : for a boy ſhould no ſooner 
know what twenty is than he ſhould be taught to 
mark it. There are two things that have made 
moral ideas to be thought incapable of demonſtra- 
tion, namely, their complexedneſs, and want of 
ſenſible repreſentations. Ideas of quantity have the 
advantage of others, and are more capable of cer- 
tainty 
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tainty and demonſtration, on the account that they 
have greater aſſiſtance from intermediate ideas 
that they can be ſet down and diſtinguiſhed by cer: 
tain characters, which have a nearer correſpondence 
with them than either words or founds. A trian- 
gle or a circle Jaid down on paper, is a copy of 
the idea in the mind that form'd it, and therefore 
not liable to the uncertainty of ſignification that 
words carry with them. Deſcribe to a boy who 
has not been taught conſtruftion, any figure in 
mathematics, or problem in geometry, he may re- 
member the deſcription, but cannot comprehend 
its nature, — Let him be told that a triangle is a 
three-ſfxded figure; that one ſide is called the hypo- 
thenuſe, another the baſe, and the third the per- 
pendicular; let him be told, that the ſquare of the 
hypothenuſe is equal to the ſquares of the baſe and 
perpendicular; let theſe truths be told him, he re- 
members the deſcription, as was before hinted, but 
cannot hence, without manual demonſtration, diſ- 
cover either its properties or its ſhape. His tea- 
cher, indeed, may, as they walk abroad, deſcribe 
it to him with his ſtaff upon the ſand; but moſt 
men, I preſume, will allow that the deſcription 
would look better on paper. 


The buman mind, however penetrating, cannot 
always perceive the immediate agreement or diſ- 
Y agreement 
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agreement of ideas, becauſe, thoſe ideas concerning 
which the enquiry is made, cannot by the mind 
alone be ſo connected, as to lead to a true conclu- 
ſion— therefore it has recourſe to the invention of 
others to come at the truth. I may venture to aſ- 
ſert, that there is not any man, of any age or geni- 
us, able to comprehend fully any one branch of 
even ordinary education, without the aid of thoſe 
intermediate ideas which the preſent mode of teach- 
ing requires; which every branch obtains.— Who- 
ever defers beginning a boy to read, till he be eight 
years of age and yet truſts he can qualify him for 
the ſenate, bar, or pulpit, by the time he is fifteen, 
will find himſelf miſtaken.—It was a maxim with 
a famous Thalian muſe, * to ſuit the ation to the 
word, and the word to the attion.” — Similar to 
this is that of ſuiting young minds with ſimple ſub- 
jects, and their intermediate helps.—W hat are all 
the properties of writing in theory, to a boy who 
1s deſtined to earn his bread with his pen? or what 
profit would accrue from a knowledge of arithme- 
tic, if he knew not whereby to put it in practice? 
Intuitive knowledge, I confeſs, ought to take the 
lead; but the knowledge that is ſerviceable be- 
tween man and man muſt be demonſtrative alſo.— 
That knowledge which is acquired without thoſe 
intermediate ideas, (marks or characters) cannot 
be communicated to any other perſon—no one 


being 
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being able to aſſiſt the ideas of another with what 
he himſelf has no idea of—conſequently ſervice- 
able to him only who poſſeſſes it. Knowledge 
thus circumſcribed may profit a philoſopher, but 
cannot be of uſe to the man of buſineſs. As there 
are few men without their prejud:ces, fo there are 
few inſtitutions without their deficiencies—but the 
preſent eſtabliſhed plan of our beſt ſchools, has 
the feweſt faults of any,—An old plan, eſpecially. 
of education, may ſooner be improved on, than a 
new one adopted.—-He who ſcorns to tread the 
old frequented path, in which good men are made 
great, and great men good, has much, beſides pre- 
judice, to ſurmount—and, therefore, muſt not 
think it ſtrange, ſhould he never attain the half-way 
poſt to the ſummit of bis wiſhes.—From the fore- 
going obſervations, I firmly aſſert, that any part of 
education that is by a child acquired, previous to 
his being taught either to read or write, is only the 
fruit of loſt labour. —Such knowledge, having no 
foundation but what is ideal (airy aſſurance) the 
ſuperſtructure, like the foundation, diſappears be- 
fore demonſtration, like a bubble emptied on the 
ſurface of the brook, | | 
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THE DIFFERENCE OF 
FOLLY AND WISDOM, 
With Regard to the Conduct of Life. 


HAT is the greateſt worldly grandeur in 

the poſſeſſion of folly, but a puff of vanity 

and emptineſs ? her ſpring of age is waſted under 
Mammon's wing; the vigour of her manhood is 
conſumed in horſes, hounds, and harlots ; and her 
winter, or evening of life, is proſtituted to inſa- 
tiable avarice; and when death ariſes, no preced- 
ing incident can be remembered to fortify the 
mind with magnanimity enough to bid him wel- 
come.—On the other ſide, wiſdom in youth lays 
up ſuch a magazine of knowledge, virtue and hu- 
manity, as communicates a luſtre and beauty to 
every ſtage of life; conſiders ſhe was not born for 
herſelf, but for the general weal of mankind. In 
affluence, the poor are warmed and fed at her 
fire-ſide, the naked cloth'd with the fleece of her 
ſheep; the priſoners viſited with relief, and the 
fick ſupplied with advice and neceſſaries. Adver- 
ſity is not irkſome: but as it cramps the liberal 
exerciſes of that quality; in either caſe ſhe is a 
perfect miſtreſs of herſelf, in the firſt, a ſhining 
pattern of love and good-will for her neighbour, 
and in the laſt, a bright —_—_ of patience and 
every 
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every virtue; while ſhe ſeems the ſport of time, 
innocent joy adorns her table, and peace unruf- 
fled ſmiles about her houſe. Folly claims for hey 
ſupporters a monkey and a rattle, Wiſdom a dove 
and a ſerpent. 
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ANECDOTE 
OF A 


SCOTCH CLERGYMAN. 


SCOTCH Clergyman, whoſe wife was a de- 
> A ſcendant of the famous Xantippe, in going 
through a courſe of lectures on the Revelations of 
St. John, imbibed from this abſtruſe writer an opi- 
nion that the ſex had no ſouls, and were incapable 
of future puniſhment. It was no ſooner known 
in the country, that he maintained this doArine, 
than he was ſummoned before a preſbytery of his 
brethren, to be dealt with according to his delin- 
quency. When he appeared at the bar, they aſked 
him, if he really held ſo heretical an opinion. He 
told them plainly he did. On deſiring to be in- 
formed of his reaſon for ſo doing“ In the Re- 
velation of St. John the Divine, (ſaid he) you will 
find this paſſage,” And there was ſilence in Heaven 

| | | e 
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for about half an hour, © Now I appeal to all of 
you, whether that could have happened, had there 
been any women there; and Charity forbids us to 
imagine that they were in a worſe place; thereby 
it follows, that they have no immortal part, and 
are exempted from being accountable for ail the 
noiſe and diſturbance they have raiſed in this 
world. 


ANECDOTE 

GENTLEMAN telling a friend of his, that 
he wondered he did not lay up money, when 
to his knowledge, he had eight hundred a-year, 
and did not appear to ſpend above two; your ſur- 
prize, [ſaid the other, will ceaſe, when you know 
how my eſtate goes. | I employ two hundred in 
paying what I owe; I lend two hundred; I ſpend 
two hundred; and I looſe two hundred. The 
two hundred I pay, are what I allow my Father 
and Mother, who are poor; the two hundred I 
lend, are laid out in the education of my children, 
who I hope will return it to me; the two hundred 
[ ſpend are in neceſſaries for my family; and the 
two hundred I looſe, are conſumed by my wife in 

dreſs and pleaſure. 


AN 
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AN EEL/EGY 
On the FIRST of SEPTEMBER, 


1 the ſtill night withdrew her ſable 
ſhroud, 


And left theſe climes with ſteps ſedate and flow; 
Whilſt ſad Aurora kerchief'd in a cloud, 
With drizzy vapours hung the-mountain brow: 


The wretched bird from hapleſs *Perdix ſprung, 
With trembling wings forſook the furrow'd 
plain ; | | 
And calling round her all her liſt'ning young; 
In faltring accents ſung this plaintive ſtrain. 


© Unwelcome morn! full well thy low'ring mien, 

© Foretells the ſlaughters of the approaching day; 
' The gloomy ſky laments with tears the ſcene, 

© Where pale-eyed terror re-aſſumes her {way. 


Ah luckleſs train! ah fate-devoted race! 
The dreadful tale experience tells believe; 
Park heavy miſts obſcure the morning's face 
But blood and death ſhall cloſe the dreary eve. 


* This day fell man, whoſe unrelenting hate 
No grief can ſoften and no tears aſſuage 
« Pours dire diſtruttion on the feather'd ſtate 
* Whilſt pride and rapine urge his ſavage rage. 
1 
*Perdix was ſuppoſed to be turn'd into a partridge. 
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© I who ſo oft have *ſcap'd the impending ſnare, 
6 Ere night arrives may feel the fiery wound; 
© In giddy circles quit the realms of air, 
And, ftain with ſtreaming gore the dewy 
ground. b 


She ſaid; when lo! the Pointer winds his prey 
The ruſtling ſtubble gives the fear'd alarm; 
The gunner views the covey fleet away 
And rears th' unerring tube with ſkilful-arm. 


In vain the mother wings her whirring flight 
The leaden deaths arreſt her as ſhe flies 

Her ſcatter'd offspring ſwim before her fight, 
And bath'd in blood, ſhe flutters, pants, and dies. 


ANECDOTE of HANDEL. 


T is well known that there was a time when the 
compoſitions of Handel were not ſo popular as 
they are in our day: nay, it is well remembered, 
that at the performance of his Meſſiah, the Royal 
preſence could not produce any thing like an au- 
dience. The witticiſms of Lord Cheſterfield on 
the occaſion will not be forgotten. The great 
compoſer, however conſcious of the real merit of 
his muſic, conſoled himſelf with the certainty of 
that 
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that poſthumous fame which he now poſſeſſes. 
Indeed, he was once a prophet on this fubjeQ; 
for as he was condutting a morning concert at 
Leiceſter-Houſe, when his preſent Majeſty was 


about four years of age, he was ſo {truck with the 


attention which the Royal boy paid to the muſic, 
that he exclaimed to the performers about him.— 
If that young Prince ſhould live to aſcend the throne, 
then will be the ara of Handel's glory, No one 
will venture to ſay that his prophecy has not found 
completion. 


—_————— 


AN ESSAY 
On the Love of our Country. 


1 is the nobleſt quality of 
human nature, and great minds muſt excel 
in this generous virtue. The moſt attractive ob- 
jets of a benevolent mind is his country: to make 
that happy and proſperous, is the pride and plea- 
ſure of his foul. A natural ſweetneſs of temper 
is an early indication of ſocial virtues: but juſt 
reflection alone can influence the noble paſſions. 
The more men reaſon on truth and juſtice, the 
more they are aſhamed of vice and error: hence 


a man of ſenſe deſpiſes a ſelfiſh action, and de- 
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lights in the moſt diffufive beneficence, as he finds 
it the moſt laſting, valuable, and requiſite plea- 
ſure. *Twas well obſerved, he that would be 
generous, muſt firſt be juſt. How often are men 
undone by a generous extravagance? And how 
happy would it be for mankind, did every one 
ſtudy fair dealing and equity, more than oſtenta- 
tious actions? Benevolence flouriſhes moſt in Re- 
publican governments; where the people are equal 
and free, there's a general emulation who ſhall 
love and ſerve the publick moſt; but where it is 
denied them to act for their country, they quickly 
forget the care of it. What more affect the paſ- 
ſions of a noble mind than national hazards and 
dangers? who, that has honour or worth, would 
not ſacrifice a private advantage, give up the 
deareſt friend and moſt valuable intereſt in life, to 
ſupport the liberties and bleſſings of his country, 
if invaded? How muſt a generous Roman reſent 
and deplore thoſe devouring plagues which befel 
the people when the Hex Majeſtatis, the law made 
to guard the ſacred rights and honour of the com- 
mon wealth, was extended by a forced conſtruc- 
tion, to puniſh and reſtrain the liberty of ſpeaking 
and writing? Or, how muſt the ſubjeQs of France 
bemoan themſelves and their country, when the 
practice of dragooning was firſt introduced? We 


Bx1TAiNs have dearly bought the liberties we 
now 
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now poſſeſs; and we ſhould adore the freedoms 
we enjoy, honour the Prince who preſerves them, 
and oppoſe all attempts that may be made to hurt 
them. It is a duty which a man owes to himſelf 
to aſſert the public rights and privileges; let the 
partics concerned be ever ſo exalted, or courted, 
any one may ſay with all truth as Phocion of 
old ſaid to king Antipater “ I cannot be your 
ſlatterer and friend.” "Twas a memorable ſaying 
of Monſieur Mezeray, the famous hiſtorian, to a 
gentleman of our country in the cloſe of the laſt 
century, We had once in France the fame hap- 
pineſs, and the ſame privileges which you have; 
our laws were made by repreſentatives of our own 
chuſing; our money was not taken from us but by 
our own conſent; our Kings were ſubje@ to the 
rules of Law and Reaſon; yet now, alas! we are 
miſerable and all is loſt. Think nothing, Sir, too 
dear, to maintain theſe precious advantages; if 
ever there be occaſion, venture your life and eſtate, 
and all you have, rather than ſubmit to the con- 
ditions you ſee us reduced to.” | 
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ON TEMPERANCE. 


O Temperance! darling of the good and viſe, 
Whom none but thoughtleſs debauchees 
deſpiſe, 

In thee true ſapience, ſafe Content we find, 

Friend to the body, influence to the mind! 

With thee, O ſource of health, long life remains, 

While active ſpirits ſwell the untainted veins. 

When Temperance match'd with affluent fortune 
ſhines, 

Each j joyous ſcene it gracefully refines: 

Gives the beſt goute to plenty, laws to pawer ; 

Nor leaves one ſadneſs for a future hour, | 

The ſage Italian of deſerving name, 

With juſt encomium has deſcrib'd thy fame; 

And lux'ry traced with deluſive charm, 

That ſenſual minds of manly peace diſarm. 

Tho? youth's gay ſcenes, his vig'rous health de- 
ſtroy' d, 

And pompous vice his noon of life employ'd, 

When mild reflection calm'd his heated breaſt, 

Bright virtue's lovelier beauties he confeſt. 

Her awful pow'r with reverence he ador'd; 

And blooming years by temperate life reſtor'd. 

Like bim, ye Libertines, tho' earlier, aim 

Youth's vice, e'er ſtrong by habit, to reclaim, 

Taint 
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Taint not the vital ſprings, nor cloud the ſoul, 
And all the ſolid joys of life controul ; 

Diſſolv'd in wine, how dull the minutes paſs, 
Whole nights repeating o'er th' unreliſh'd glaſs, 
The ſenſes, drown'd in vice, unhing'd the mind, 
Nought, can the wretch, but palling pleaſures find. 


ANECDOTE 
Of the great Duke of Marlborough. 
DETACHED party under the Duke of 


rior party of the French, took them priſoners, 
When they were brought into the camp, and the 
Duke rode along the lines, the French appeared 
very much dejefted at the defeat, except a tall gre- 
nadier, who aſſumed more the air of a Conqueror 
than a captive, The Duke, ſtruck with his ap- 
pearance, rode up to him and ſaid “ If the King 
your maſter had 50, ooo ſuch brave fellows as 
you, we ſhould find enough to do in the Nether- 
| lands,” —< The King my maſter,” replied he, 
te does not ſtand in need of go, ooo ſuch as me; he 
only wants one man like Your Grace.” Upon 
which the Duke immediately preſented him with 
ten guineas, and an eſcort to the French army, 


THE 


Marlborough, having fallen in with a ſupe- | 
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The UNHAPPY MARRIAGE. 


R. WATSON was an eminent Weſt-India 
= merchant, who had acquired a very large 
fortune, moſt of which was veſted in the funds. 
When he was upwards of forty, he married a briſk - 
young lady who bore him ſeveral children; but 
they all died young, except Emilia, the unhappy 
ſubjeQ of this narrative. She was brought up in 
the moſt tender manner, under the fond eyes of 
her indulgent parents, till ſhe was ten years of age, 
and then ſhe was ſent to a boarding-{chool at 
Hampſtead. There ſhe acquired the knowledge 
of French and Italian, with mufic, dancing, and 
all ſorts of needle-work. 


When ſhe was fifteen, ſhe loſt her mother, who 
was taken off by a violent fever, in conſequence of 
having over heated herſelf, at a city ball. As Me. 
Watſon loved his wife in the moſt tender manner, 
ſo he remained diſconſolate for his loſs; but when 
he began to reflect that his daughter was almoſt 
able to manage his domeſtic affairs, he ſent for her 
home, and was pleaſed to find what progreſs ſhe 
had made in learning. 


Emilia was tall and well proportioned, had fine 
dark eyes, and brown hair; her voice was extreme- 


ly 
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ly agreeable, and there was ſomething in the whole 
of her deportment ſo engaging, that few could be- 
hold her without admiration. He gave her every 
indulgence conſiſtent with his duty as a parent, 
and by that time ſhe had completed her ſeven- 
teenth year, he had the pleaſure to ſee her grown 
up to her full ſize, and daily acquiring new accom- 
pliſhments. 


In the ſame ſtreet in which Mr. Watſon lived, 
was the houſe of one Mr. Melleſs, a merchant of 
eminence in trade; but unfortunately, he and Mr. 
Watſon happened once to have a very expenſive 
law-ſuit, in which the latter was caſt, and fo enra- 
ged were they at each other, that when they met in 
the ſtreets, they would not ſpeak. The one would 
not go into the coffee-houſe which the other fre- 
quented; nor was any of their ſervants allowed to 
meet at the ſame ale-houſe. Mr. Melleſs had ſe- 
veral children, ſome of whom were married; and 
his domeſtic affairs were managed by his youngeſt 
daughter, an agreeable lady, not much turned of 
twenty. 


Emilia, who was not allowed to ſpeak to any 
one belonging to Mr. Melleſs, happened one even- 
ing to be at a ball, and a young gentleman, finely 
dreſſed, made choice of her as a partner. She did 


not know his name; but, when the dancing was 
| over, 
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over, and he conducted her to his coach, how 
great was her ſurprize to hear him called Melleſs. 
This young gentleman, was the ſon of Mr. Melleſs, 
and had managed the greateſt part of his buſineſs 
ſeveral years; but Emilia had never ſeen him 


before. 


He was extremely handſome in his ſhape and 
agreeable in his features; but had not read much, 
nor was he very well acquainted with the world. 
He was, however, very polite in his manners, and 
had ſomething in his behaviour that charmed all 
thoſe who converſed with him. In his dreſs he 
was neat rather than fine; and was altogether free 
from the leaſt affectation; ſo that with moſt peo- 
ple, who knew him, he paſſed for a more accom. 
pliſhed gentleman than he really was. 


He had often ſeen Emilia; but as it was in com- 
pany with her father, he knew that he could not 
be allowed to ſpeak to her; for Mr. Watſon would 
ſooner have married his daughter to a footman, 
than to any one belonging to Mr. Melleſs, Emilia 
told the young gentleman to ſet her down before 
they came to the end of the ſtreet where her father 
lived; but, unfortunately, juſt as ſhe was coming 
out of the coach, her father happened to paſs by, 
and {aw who ſhe was in company with. He took 
e no 
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no notice, but walked home; ſhe called for a 
chair, that ſet her down at her father's door: 


When ſhe came into the parlour, her father 
aſked with whom ſhe had been dancing; to which 
ſhe anſwered, that a young gentleman had choſen 
her for a partner at the ball; but ſhe could not 
tell his name. © That is a little ſtrange,” ſaid the 
father, © that your memory ſhould be ſo bad, 
when it is but a few minutes fince I ſaw you come 
out of his coach. Emilia turned pale, burſt into 
tears, and falling on her knees, implored her fa 
ther's pardon, declaring, in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner, that ſhe-never ſaw the gentleman before that 
night; and her meeting with him was merely ac- 
cidental. Mr. Watſon, however, did not pay 
much regard to what was ſaid by his daughter; 
for he concluded; that they had met together at 
the ball, in conſequenee of ſome previous appoint- 
ment. 


He told her he ſhould forgive her for the pre- 
ſent offence ; but if ever he ſhould know of her 
being in his company again, he would diſpoſe of 
his fortune in ſuch a manner, that ſhe ſhould not 
enjoy any of it. 

Next morning Mr. Watſon received the follow- 
ing letter; the contents of which bad almoſt driven 
him to a ftate of madneſs. 

Aa « Sir, 
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« Sir, | 
e I had the honour to meet your daugh- 
ter by accident, laſt night at the ball; and muſt 
acknowledge ſhe has many more accompliſhments 
than ever I knew fell to the ſhare of one of her 
ſex; but alas! I am writing to one who I fear 
will pay no regard to my ſtrongeſt arguments. 
But ſurely, Sir, you are a rational creature; and 
although my father and you were ſo unfortunate 
as to have a law-ſuit, yet why ſhould you continue 
your hatred to his ſon? If my father ever did you 
an injury, why ſhould I be blamed for it, ſeeing 
I am innocent? How much more noble would it 
be to forgive, than reſent an injury: nor can we 
repeat the Lord's prayer in ſincerity, unleſs we 
freely forgive our enemies.” 


« Let me beg, Sir, that a reconciliation may 
yet take place between my father and you ; that 
you might live like neighbours; and as a bond of 
that union, let your lovely daughter be mine.“ 


& In hopes of a favourable anſwer, I am Sir, 
with the utmoſt reſpet | 
& Your moſt obedient Servant, 
« CHARLES MELLESS.” 


Had news arrived that the Spaniards had ſeized 
his plantations in the Weſt-Indies; had all the 
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uninfured veſſels been ſunk, or had the Gazette 
told him that his banker had failed, Mr. Watſon 
could not have raved more like a madman than 
he did when he received the young gentleman's 
letter. His daughter ſeeing him in ſuch agitation 
of mind, and not knowing what was the matter, 
was going to alk him; when, in the violence of 
paſſion, he ſtruck her a terrible blow on the tem- 
ple, which brought her to the ground, 


The poor young lady ſcreamed out, and the 
ſervants ran to her aſſiſtance; while her father 
ſtood trembling with the violence of his paſſion. 
The ſervants told Emilia, that the letter came 
from young Mr, Melleſs, and therefore they did 
not wonder that their maſter ſhould be ſo enraged, 
as the parents had kept up a continual hatred of 
each other for more than twelve years. 


„Alas!“ ſaid Emilia, and do they expect to be 


forgiven, when they die? But I am innocent, 
and why ſhould I ſuffer?” 


There is nothing ſo much ſtimulates love, as 
oppoſition. When young people of both ſexes 
are allowed to meet freely together, while they 
behave with decency, courtſhip goes on more ra- 
tionally and ſmooth than when the parents are 
very ſtrict in their orders for them not to meet. 
A a 2 Prohibitions 
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Prohibitions of this nature, without the moſt 
juſtifiable reaſons, ſeldom end in any thing good; 
for they put young lovers upon the invention of 
ſchemes, that otherwiſe would never have been 
thought of by them. Nay, there are many young 
women, as well as men, who elope with lovers, 
whom, had they been allowed to meet in a regu- 
lar manner, they would never have married; be- 
cauſe they would have ſeen into their natural 
temper. 


Such was the caſe with Miſs Watſon ; ſhe could 
not bear to think that the young gentleman ſhould 
be treated with ſo much indignity, for no other 
reaſon than that her father and his once had a law 
ſuit, and that he had danced with her at a ball. 


When Mr. Watſon's paſſion had ſo far ſubſid- 
ed, that he was able to hold a pen, he folded up 
the young gentleman's letter in a cover, on the in- 
ſide of which he wrote the following, addreſſed tg 
old Mr. Melleſs. ö 

« Sir, 
© You will ſee by the incloſed, what a 
raſcal your ſon is, to have the impudence to ſpeak 
to my daughter, or to write letters to me, If he 
ever preſumes to write to me again, I ſhall not 
ſpare his bones, having bought an exceeding good 
cudgel for that purpoſe, G. W. 
ante, N | As 
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As old Mr. Melleſs hated Mr. Watſon as much 
as the latter did him, ſo when he ſaw the young 
gentleman's letter, he was as much enraged againſt 
his ſon, as the other had been againſt his daughter. 
He told Charles, that he would diſcard him for 
ever if he ſpoke to the young lady again, for he 
was determined that nane of his family ſhould, 
while he lived, be connected with Mr, Watſon's. 


Charles promiſed ſubmiſhon and obedience ; 
but promiſes are more eaſily made than kept, eſ- 
pecially in love affairs. The week after this affair 
of the ball, Mr. Watſon was obliged to go to Fal- 
mouth, on account ofa ſhip of his being ſtranded 
on the coaſt near that town; and he did not return 
in leſs than a week. 


Charles, who had learned, by giving a guinea to 
one of the ſervants, where Miſs Watſon's milliner 
lived, went to the ſhop, and left a letter for the 
young lady. It was not long before he received 
an anſwer; and from the contents he found, that 
notwithſtanding all that her father had ſaid, yet his 


perſon was not indifferent to her. 


By the aſſiſtance of the very obliging milliner, 
the two lovers had an interview, which was as af. 
fecting as could be imagined, eſpecially when it is 
| conſidered under what reſtraints they both lay. 
But 
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But although they kept their meetings as ſecret as 
poſſible, yet it was not long before Mr. Watſon 
diſcovered them. One of his footmen had lately 
married the cook-maid; and the young couple had 
taken a public houſe, near to where the milliner 
lived; ſo that they often ſaw Miſs Watſon go in, 
and Charles ſoon after her. They knew that theſe 
meetings mult be unknown to the old gentleman; 
and therefore the publican, in order to procure 
favour with his late maſter, who had lent him mo- 
ney to buy the leaſe of his houſe, went and in- 
formed Mr. Watſon, who ordered his daughter to 
be confined in a cloſe room, to which there was 
only one ſmall window, looking into the yard be- 


hind the houſe. 


As ſhe had never known what confinement was 
before, this ſeverity threw her into a fever; and 
though ſhe recovered a little from it, yet melan- | 
choly preyed upon her ſpirits; and her phyſicians 
told her father that ſhe muſt try what effect the 
waters at Scarborough would have upon her. To 
this her father conſented, becauſe he had been in- 
formed that young Mr. Melleſs was gone over to 
Rotterdam, in Holland, to ſettle ſome buſineſs re- 
lating to a failure that had happened there. 


Accordingly, the young lady was ſent to Scar- 
borough, under the care of an aged female, a diſ- 
tant 
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tant relation of Mr. Watſon ; who had ſtrict or- 
ders not to let her ſee any letters that came to her, 
unleſs from him. But this caution was needleſs; 
for the day after her arrival at Scarborough, as ſhe 
was walking by the ſea-fide, ſhe met young Mr. 


Melleſs in company with the captain of a Dutch 
ſhip. 


It ſeems, Charles had ſettled his buſineſs at Rot- 
terdam; and, as it was in the ſummer ſeaſon, he 
thought he could not ſpend a few weeks better, 
than by viſiting ſome of the moſt noted curioſities 
in the north of England. For this purpoſe he 
landed at Scarborough, and had only been a few 
hours on ſhore, when he was met by Emilia. 
Their mutual tranſports were ſo ſudden, that they 
could ſcarce believe their own eyes; and, leſt any 
thing ſhould ſeparate them for the future, they 
ſet off the ſame night for Scotland, where they 
were married; and then returned to Scarborough. 
As ſoon as Mr. Watfon heard of his daughter's 
marriage, he made his addreſfes to a young milliner 
of nineteen, upon whom he ſettled all his fortune; 
and Mr. Melleſs ſo much reſented the conduct of 
his ſon, that he made his will, and cut him off with 
a ſhilling. 

The young couple being thus left deſtitute, were 

ſoon reduced to great diſtreſs; and Emilia, being 
| taken 
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taken in labour, died together with her child. 
Charles did not long ſurvive her; for not being 
able to endure the thoughts of ſtaying any longer 
in England, he went over to the Eaſt Indies, 
where he was ſeized with a fever, which ſoon put a 


period to his life. 


On the VICISSI TUDES of LIFE: 


F life what various ſcenes appear! 
How differs every day! 

We now the face of comfort wear, 
To-morrow of diſmay. 


As light and darkneſs each fucceed, 
So pleaſure follows pain, 

Our ſpirits drooping while we bleed, 
The briſker flow again. 


Winter and ſummer have their turns, 
Each vale its riſing hills; 
One hour the raging fever burns 
The next an ague chills. 


A mind at eaſe and free from care 
Can paradiſe excel, 

But when in trouble and deſpair, 
A palace then is hell. 


VIRTUE 
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VIRTUE AND VICE: 
A VISION. 
HEN ſilent night invited to reſt and re- 
poſe, I ſlept in gentle ſlumber, but fancy 
buſied itſelf in an aerial ramble: Methought I 
was conveyed to an extenſive plain crowded with 
people, who ſeemed to be in ſearch of ſomething 
by their diligence ; I ſtood ſome time muſing on 
the ſcene before me, when there appeared a radi- 
ant form like the deſcriptioh of an angel, which 
thus accoſted me: What there thou ſee'ſt is not 
by every one rightly underſtood ; my buſineſs is 
to inform the curious enquirer; if thou wilt fol- 
low me, I will unfold to thee the myſtery; I repli- 
ed, ſuch a condeſcenſion will inſpire me with gra- 
titude and thankfulneſs. 


Direct thine eyes and thou wilt ſee before thee 
on the plain two paths, extending different ways, 
each of which is terminated by a temple dedicated 
to the powers which influence their reſpective vo- 
taries; the one Virtue, the other Vice; that on the 
left direQts to the temple of Vice, this on the right 
to the temple of Virtue; follow me and thou ſhalt 
ſee the manners of each. We entered the gate, 


guarded by Innocence blooming as the morning; 
B b a ſeverity, 
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a ſeverity, mixed with ſatisfaction, appeared in her 
countenance; we paſſed by, after my guide had 
reſolved the neceſſary queſtions. We walked a 
few ſteps and came to a noble pile of building, but 
no unneceſſary ornaments to decorate it, the whole 
plain but beautiful ; we entered in and ſaw a great 
number of boys and girls liſtening to the diftates 
of a grave, elderly perſon, who I was informed 
vas Wiſdom. I ſtood ſome time, with pleaſure, 
to hear the divine precepts explained fo clearly, 
and with ſuch energy of language. We then 
walked on to another building, where I ſaw ſe- 
veral grave, elderly perſons with globes and other 
mathematical inſtruments inſtructing the young 
men in the ſciences neceſſary to inform the mind 
of the ſtupendous works of the Supreme Being, 
and thereby teach them to adore the Power that 
made them; When I had ſatisfied my curioſity, we 
walked farther on. In this part of the path the 
youth of both ſexes were buſy in walking up and 
down between that and the next building. Me- 
thought this part ſeemed expoſed to the aſſaults of 

ſome troubleſome perſons who mixed among the 
crowd: I ſat down on a convenient ſeat to obſerve 

their conduct; I turned my eyes and ſaw walking 
from the path of Vice a beauteous woman arrayed 
in all the ſplendid ornaments that could be of uſe 
to atiraRt the eye; when ſhe came near, the young 
men 
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men ey'd her with pleaſure; ſhe beckoned and 
looked languiſhing and wanton with her eyes, ſome 
followed her, overcome with her charms, others 
turned away. Immediately there appeared an an- 
tique figure, who, I was informed, was Calumny 
with a bow and quiver of arrows, which he diſ- 
charged at ſeveral youths, but Fortitude ſupported, 

and Truth, with her adamantine ſhield, covered 
them; ſome turned back, through fear, others 
ſtood the trial; thoſe that ſtood were condufted 
.by Fortitude to her temple, when they entered I 
could hear the ſound of a trumpet in honour of 
their courage. I ſaid to my guide, why are ſuch 
diſturbers ſuffered to diſcompoſe theſe virtuous in 
their progreſs; ſhe replied, theſe things are-ſuffered 
to try the faith of the votaries of Virtue; if they 
fall, it ſhews their infincerity and want of faith. 
We walked on to the building where Fortitude re- 
ccived the bold in Virtue; we entered in and ſaw 
a number who had arrived thus far through trials 
of various kinds; a ſweet ſerenity and home-felt 
joy appeared in the countenance of thoſe men; 
This was a joy of Reaſon, accompanied with a 

kind of celeſtial bappineſs, but their work was not 
yet accompliſhed, though they had thus far fought 
the good fight, We left them, and journeyed on 
to the laſt building, except the temple; here we 
. found a great number of old men diſcourſing to- 
B b 2 gether 
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gether in harmony and love, relating the circum- 
ſtances of their paſt lives, and penning precepts 
for the inſtruQion of riſing youth. Me-thought 
one among them declared audibly thus: © We 
have fought the good fight, we have alfo finiſhed 
our courſe, hence there is laid up for us, a crown 
immortal in the heavens. „We left them, and walk- 
ed on towards the magnificent temple of Virtue; 
my guide faid to me, forbear to approach t too near 
that ſacred place, nothing unholy can ever enter 
there, thou art young and unexperienced, and have 
many probations to go through before thou canſt 
gain admittance there, The diſtant view raviſhed 
my ſoul with its beauty and grandeur; no language 
can paint the dazzling ſplendor thereof, 3 


My guide bid me prepare for the ſecond ſight; 
methought we were immediately conveyed to the 
gate at the entrance of the path of Vice, which 
"was guarded by Licentiouſneſs in looſe attire, 
when we came near ſhe looked a languiſhing leer, 
and whiſpered ſome immodeſt words as we paſſed 
by; we walked on a little way and came to a buil- 
ding which we entered and found a croud of little 
boys and girls, liſtening to the inſtruQions of ſove- 
ral maſters and miſtreſſes who were teaching the 
arts of muſic, dancing, and how to improve the 
oy bye arts of dreſs; ſome were ſinging amo- 
rous 
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rous ſongs, ſome friſking up and down in the dance, 
{ome praQtiſing airs at the glaſs to prepare them 
for future life. When we had viewed theſe, we 
walked on to another building, which appeared 
exquiſitely beautiful; the pillars at the entrance 
were ornamented with ſculptural | imagery of vari- 
ous kinds; in the inſide of the roof which was 
lofty, was repreſented in curious paintings the 
amours of the Heathen Gods and Goddeſſes; mu- 
fic both vocal and inſtrumental, was the entertain- 
ment of theſe youths of both ſexes who were all 
ſtriving which ſhould raiſe the greateſt paſſions. I 
had a ſecret inclination to have ſtaid here, but my 
guide called me away. We walked on to the next 
building. In this part of the path many were 
walking to recover a loſt bloom; their counte- 
nances looked pale and emaciated through intem- 
perance. When we entered the next building I 
was ſurprized at the change from love to hatred 
of one another, men curſing women for their in- 
fidelity, and one another for their treachery and 
deceit, ſome ſinging ſangs in honour of intempe- 
rance, ſome ſtupid with drinking, ſome raving, 
ſome laughing, ſome crying out through pains of 
gouts, rheumatiſms, fevers &c. in ſhort, it ſeemed 
both an hoſpital and bedlam too. We foon left 
' theſe and journeyed on to another building; here 
| was ſome few old men, but theſe looked ſorrowful 


and 
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and full of pains, hopes of annihilation and fear of 
eternal torment agitated their minds; after this I 
ſaid to my guide, if this is the ſtate of the vicious, 
certainly virtue is moſt eligible. We walked out 
and viewed the temple of vice at a little diſtance, 
which was grand on the outſide, but there ſeemed 
an eternal diſcord to reign amongſt the inhabitants; 
the chief rulers here were pride, luſt, envy, malice, 
pain, grief, calumny and innumerable others ; the 
works and caves around ſeemed to echo to the in- 
ceſſant uproar ; when the ſeeming ſound diſturbed 
my ſleep, and I awoke, and muſed on the odd- 
neſs of my dream. | 


4428 —— npapyp— 
AN INDIAN ANECDOTE 
a KING of MALACCA. 


SORIUS, in his hiſtory of Portugal, gives 
this memorable ſtory ; that Alphonſo Albe. 
- querque whom the King of Portugal had made 
his viceroy in the Eaſt-Indies, being empowered 
to conſtitute and appoint ſuch magiſtrates under 
him as ſhould beſt contribute to the eſtabliſhment 
of tranquillity and commerce, firſt of all, about 
- the year 1514, confered the title and dignity of 
n governor or king under him, upon 
bg Ninachetuen, 
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Ninachetuen, venerable for his age, and eſteemed 
by the people for his wiſdom and conduct; but 
in the courſe of time Albequerque, being in- 
duced by ſome private reaſons to transfer that 
honour and dignity upon Uterimutaria, the petty 
king of Campar, endeavoured by all poſſible per- 
ſuaſions to bring Ninachetuen into a temper of 
reſignation; and when he found all his arguments 
and intrigues ineffeftua], reſolved to fetch Uteri- 
mutaria and fix him by his own authority in the 
place of Ninachetuen. 


This was no ſootier known, than N ivachetuen, 
not able to bear the indignity of being reduced 
to a private ſtation, after he had been accuſtomed 
to reign, ordered a ſcaffold to be erefted upon 
ſeveral pillars, and to be decked with rich tapeſ- 
try, ſtrewed with flowers, and fumigated with the 
richeſt perfumes. He then drefſed himſelf in a 
robe made of cloth of gold, and ſtudded all over 
with precious ſtones, and mounted this ſcaffold, 


under which was a pile of ſweet wood, well dif- 


poſed and prepared to be lighted. 


_ Such an extraordinary appearance attratted 
the eyes and attention of the whole place, from 
whom the king had ſecreted his real intention; 
to whom he ſpoke, firſt reminding them of the 
ſervices he had performed for the Portugueſe be- 
"IF" fore 
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fore their conqueſt of Malacca; then related what 
he had done for their ſovereign ſince their ſertle- 
ment at Malacca; and called them to witneſs his 
brave actions for the good of the Portugueſe, and 
his conſtant attendance and faithfulneſs i in the ad- 
miniſtration of j juſtice towards his countrymen and 


thoſe concerned. 


He then informed them, that the . Portugueſe 
were come to a reſolution, and were then con- 
triving to put it in force, to depoſe him from his 
dignity and office, and to raiſe another up to his 
place, which he looked upon to be ſuch a defa- 
mation of his old age that no man with the leaſt 
ſenſe of honour, could poſſibly digeſt ſuch an in- 
dignity, becauſe they deprived him of the truſt 
they had themſelves given him; and they degrad- 
ed him of his honours, that he might ſpin out an 
ignominious old age with reproach and contempt; 
that he had always regarded his own life leſs than 
his honour; and was now refolved to put an end 
to his life before they had an opportunity to ſul. 
ly his reputation; and therefore that he was come 
there prepared to die, and in their preſence to 
put a period to his life, rather than undergo the 
affront intended to be put upon him, | 


With theſe words, the fire already kindled, and 


blazing up, he caſt himſelf into the midſt of it, 
and 
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and ſoon expired, in the fight of a ſorrow ful and 
amazed people, who lamented the miſerable end 
of ſo good a magiſtrate, and highly condemned 
the ungrateful treatment he had met with from the 
Portugueſe. 


— > = —— — 


EXTRAORDINARY RESOLUTION 
OF A 
GOVERNOR of a FORTRESS. 


E bravery of a garriſon in the fortreſs of 
Merdin is ſcarcely to be matched in hiſtory, 
It ſuſtained a ſeven years fiege, by the mighty 
Timurleng who lay before it, during that time, 
with his invincible army. To terrify the beſieg'd 
and give them an earneſt of his reſolution, he 
| cauſed all the old trees round about the place to 
be cut down, and young ones to be planted in 
far greater numbers: declaring at the ſame time, 
that he would not raiſe the ſiege, till thoſe trees 
ſhould be mature enough to bear fruit : when that 
time came, he ſent a preſent of the fruits to the 
Governor of the garriſon; as likewiſe of mutton, 
with this meſſage, that he took pity on ſo brave a 
man, fearing leſt he ſhould ſtarve for want of ne- 
ceſſaries. 


Ce TM As 
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As ſoon as the Governor had received thefe 
preſents, turning to the meſſenger he ſaid, “ go 
tell thy maſter, I thank him for his preſents of 
fruits; but, for the fleſh, we ſhall have no occaſi- 
on for it, ſo long as our ewes afford us milk 
enough to ſuſtain the whole garriſon: And that 
thy maſter may be aſſured we are not in want of 
that, I will ſend him a preſent of cheeſes made of 
the ſame.” Accordingly he commanded four 
cheeſes to be delivered to the meſſenger; which, 
when Timurleng ſaw, and heard the words of the 
Governor, he deſpaired of reducing the place, 
tho* he had laid before it ſeven years, wanting 
only two months, and ſo raiſed the ſiege ; but had 
he known or underſtood what ſort of cheeſes theſe 
were, he would no doubt not have done ſo: for 
they were made of the milk of bitches, and were 
the very laſt ſuſtenance the garriſon had, except 
the fleſh itſelf of thoſe animals. 


— — 


How much better Money is employ'd in Cha- 
rity, than the Indulgence of our Appetites, 
EXEMPLIFIED IN AN 


EASTERN TALE. 


ACCHOR and Eſreff, two youths, begged 
of the Derviſe Morat their tutor, who was a 
ſeer, 
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ſeer, and bleſſed by Mahomet with the knowledge 
of future events, to permit them to viſit the curio- 
ſities of Aleppo, to which place they were but 
lately come for the advantage of the wiſe and holy 
man's intruttions, and who had undertaken their 
education: he gave each of them a few aſpers on 
going forth to expend on whatever their inclina- 
tions prompted to; and on their return he enqui- 
red how they had diſpoſed of their money, I ſaid 
Zacchor caſt my eyes on the fineſt dates Syria 
ever produced; laid out my aſpers, and indulged ' 
in what perhaps I ſhall never meet with again. 
And I ſaid Eſreff, met a poor helpleſs wretch with 
an infant at her breaſt, whoſe cries pierced my 
ſoul, ſhe was reduced to the very utmoſt extre- 
mity; the angel of death ſeemed to glare forth at 
her eyes, and ſhe had ſcarce ſtrength left to beg 
that aſſiſtance my heart yearned to give her and 
which our prophet commands all Muſſulmen to 
beſtow on miſery like hers. She had my aſpers, 
and I grieved I had not more to beſtow. The 
money, ſaid Morat to Zacchor, which you ex- 
changed for the dates will in a few hours be con- 
verted into the moſt odious of ſubſtances, mere 
excrement; but Aſreff, ſaid he, turning to the 
other, beſides the pleaſure you muſt enjoy when- 
ever you refle& on what you have done, know 
that your well beſtowed aſpers will produce 
C c 2 = a 
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a never fading fruit, and contribute to your happi- 
neſs, both in this world and the world to come; 
and moreover know that the infant whoſe life you 
ſaved, and who without your aſſiſtance muſt with 
its mother have periſhed, will (ſo heaven has de- 
creed) live to repay your goodneſs by ſaving your 
life many years hence, and reſcuing you from the 
moſt imminent danger. OR, 


—— 


ANECDOTE 
or 
KING JAMES the FIRST. 


NCE when the King was hunting, he heard 
three labouring men complaining heavily 
of the King's making ſo many poor Scots great 
men. The King ſhowing himſelf, aſked, what 
had been the ſubje& of their converſation. Upon 
which, judging the King had overheard them, 
they fell on their knees entreating his pardon. 
The King drawing his ſword, commanded them 
to tell him their names, and they with trembling 
voices expecting nothing leſs than immediate death, 
replied, John, Thomas, and William, upon which 
the King flouriſhing his ſword over their heads, 
cried 


6 


cried with an audible voice, “ Riſe up Sir John, 
Sir Thomas and Sir William,“ and then added, 
e by my Saul men, there are not three poorer 
knights in aw Scotland.” 


— — —  — — 
THOUGHTS on the CREATION. 


O eyes of fleſh tho* Gop remained conceal'd, 
To eyes of faith how gloriouſly reveal'd! 
What ſhining witneſſes croud all around 
Anſwer earth, ſea, or ſpeak ye Heavens profound, 
What arm, unnumber'd orbs can you ſuſpend ? 
What hand reſplendent night, thy veil extend? 
What might, what majeſty, the Heavens declare! 
How full confeſs'd the great CREATOR there! 
O Heavens, whom thouſand worlds and wonders 
fill, | 
Yet colt your Author only once to will. 
He ſprinkles light in the vaſt dome of Sky 
As in our field he makes the duſt to fly, 
O thou by morn announc'd refulgent flame, 
Still brightly new, yet beaming ſtill the ſame ; 
What brings thee from the boſom of the main, 
To chear us with thy genial rays again, 
Each day I look for, and thou com'ſt each day; 
*Tis God that calls thee, thou his voice obey. 
- e What 
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What croud of objects does the eye unite! 

What ſcatter'd rays concenter in the ſight! 

The flexile picture paints all objects plain, 

And ſtrikes a nerve that bears it to the brain. 
Heaven! what frail texture! what fine fibres meet! 
Yet here my memory eretts her ſeat! 

Repoſits in this precious magazine, 

Whate'er my ears wave neard, my eyes have ſeen; 
Remits a will, reſumes what went before, 

Here keeps my treaſures, faithful to reſtore. 
Thoſe ſubtle ſpirits, there as at a goal. 

Await the ſignal of their queen my ſoul. 

Tis given; they fly; and ſwift thro' all my frame 
Thoſe docile miniſters diffuſe their flame. 

Scarce have I ſpoke, when lo! they all ſtand by: 
Ye unſeen ſubjetts which way did you fly? 
Who bids my blood with wholeſome ardour flow, 
W hich gives my frame with proper warmth to glow ? 
Its motions equally my heart impel, 

It forms its liquor in that central cell; 

It comes and warms me with its rapid courſe, 
Retraces then more cool and calm its ſource; 
And ſtill exhauſting it is ſtill ſupply'd; 

The ports of its canals ſtand ever wide, 

Affording to its flow a free acceſs: 

But with oppos'd barriers deny regreſs. 

Are thele wiſe laws ſupported by my choice ? 

Or to their ſanction did I give my voice? 
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I hardly know them. By attentive care 

I learn the order and the wiſdom there. 
This order found, the Author let us own: 
Without a law-giver, were laws e er known, 


thn. 


A Picture of True Religion. 


HE Religion which the divine Author of it 

taught, 1s far from baniſhing harmleſs mirth, 
it rather gives a wider ſcope, and livelier reliſh of 
it; it lets in upon every ingenuous breaſt ſolid 
peace, manly joy, and rational complacency : it 
lays. no reſtraint upon the little flights and ſallies 
of wit, or the ſportive turns of humour and fancy ; 
all it pretends to, is to mark out the juſt meaſures 
and boundaries of ſobriety and decorum, and to 
eſtabliſh a taſte in all kinds of them. It is not for 
extinguiſhing our paſſions, but allows and even 
approves the free indulgence and gratification of 
natural appetites, within the ſacred verge of reaſon, 
temperance and diſcretion. In religious exerciſe, 
it enjoins not lengthen'd forms, weariſome rituals, 
or unnatural feryours: but only ſuch a due fre- 
quency, meaſure, and temper in our external de- 
votions as may beſt ſuit the purpoſes of inward 
reverence and rational piety, What the Roman 


poet, 
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Poet ſaid of Virtue, holds equally good of religion, 
which is nothing elſe, but Virtue inforced and im- 
proved; that it conſiſts in ſteering a middle courſe 
between two oppoſite and equal extremes. 


THOUGHTS ON POVERTY, 


HERE's not an evil that we fly 
So much as dreaded Poverty ; 
And yet I think it no diſdain 
To be an honeſt homely {wain ;— 
*Tis true, fome void of thought or sense 
Live careleſs of their vaſt expence, 
Mind only what regards their eaſe ; 
Their paſſions gratify, and pleaſe; 
Yet midſt their thouſands, who can ſay, 
% How bleſt am I each circling day?“ 
Since every kind of troubles found, 
Where'er luxurious feaſts abound, 
And always Something to alloy 
This wanton mirth and ſeeming joy : 
Content, that ſweet foretaſte of Heaven, 
Is to the peaſant oftener giv'n ; 
Tis this (diſpelling future fear) 
Creates a ſunſhine thro” the year; 
No anxious cares— thoſe foes proteſt 
To peace of mind, diſtract his breaſt; 
- Pleas'd 
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Pleas'd with a calm fecure retreat 
He wants not riches to be great, 
Has no ambitious ſcheme in view 
The road of honour to purſue ; 

But, far from noife and hated ſtrife 
Enjoys the purer ſweets of life; 
Ev'n thus ſome verdant plant I fee 
(As growing near a friendly tree) 

From adverſe ſtorms is ſhelter'd quite, 
And all the dreary blaſts of night; 
Whilſt tow'ring fir-trees oft are bent 
And thro' their greatneſs fplit and rent, 
Let Poverty none then deſpiſe ; 

What each has got let that ſuffice, 
And of true riches all have ſtore; 
What would we have? what want we more? 


'A REMARKABLE 
STORY OF A NUN: 


In a Letter from a Lady at Paris, to her 
Friend in Loxpox. 


My DAR MIRAN PDA, 


TAM ſorry to find by yours, that you imagine 
A the ſhort time I have been in France has ma 
D d me 
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me ceaſe to be an Engl:/h woman, or that any 
attachments here can make me forget the more 
natural ones I have to the country which gave 
me birth. I can do juſtice to the pleaſures of 
this place, without loving them beyond thoſe I 
found at home, and am not ſo enchanted with the 
magnificence of Versailles or Fontainbleau, as not 
ſometimes to wiſh myſelf with you, wandering in 
the delightful ſhades of dear Windsor Forest.— 
That curioſity, however, which brought me hi- 
ther, inclines me to ſtay till I have ſeen every 
thing worthy the obſervation of a traveller, and I 
ſhould be glad to atone for that abſence you ſo 
kindly regret, by faithfully communicating to you 
all the occurrences which my ſituation makes me 
acquainted with, ſuch of them, at leaſt, as appear 
to me to have any claim to your attention. 


The following adventure, which I believe, you 
will think as odd a one as any you have ever met 
with in Romance; but I can aſſure, from the 
teſtimony of my own eyes, it is a fact which hap- 
pened but a few days paſt. 


It is the miſcalled policy, and I think cruel cuſ- 
tom of this country, that when a perſon of condition 
has a greater number of daughters than his fortune 
vill allow him to portion off according to their 
rank, he forces the younger, or the leaft fayourite, 

into 
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into a convent, rather than ſuffer the dignity of his 
family to be demeaned by an ignoble marriage. 
—By the laws of the church, it is true no woman 
can be compelled to take the veil; and after the 
year of probation, the queſtion is always aſked in 
the moſt ſolemn manner by the biſhop; but when 
once a poor young creature 1s carried within thoſe 
fatal walls, there are ſo many inſinuations on the 
one ſide, from the abbeſs and Siſter hood, and fo 
many threats on the other, from the parents and 
kindred, that few have had the courage to teſtify 
their diſlike, | 


One of theſe intended victims to pride and oſ- 
tentation, I happened to be acquainted with at 
the grate of the St, Auguſtine monaſtery, behind 
which ſhe frequently appeared with ſome of the 
nuns, to whom I had been introduced. She was 
extremely pretty, and her age did not exceed ſeven- 
teen, but ſhe had an air of dejection in her face, 
which ſhewed how little ſhe was ſatisfied with the 
lot aſſigned her.—She had, it ſeems beſides, a na- 
tural averſion to a monaſtic life, the moſt tender 
attachment to this world:—She loved a young 
gentleman, by whom as the ſequel will prove, ſhe 
was no leſs ardently beloved. The ſtory of their 
mutual paſſion was no ſecret.— I heard it from as 
many as had the leaſt acquaintance with either of 
D d 2 them, 
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them, and every one compaſſionated the cruel 
and eternal ſeparation which muſt ſhortly be be- 
tween them. 


But of what ſervice is pity, without the power 
of helping.—The parents of the young lady were 
inexorable.— Her year of noviceſhip was now ex- 
pired, and the fatal day appointed to tear her for 
ever from all her hopes, and every enjoyment of 
life and love. 


As I had never ſeen the ceremony of initiation, 
and had been told much of it, I was very defirous 
of being preſent at this, and no ſooner gave a hint 
of my inclination, than a gentleman and his lady, 
from whom I have received many ſignal favours 
fince my arrival, offered to accompany and place 
me where no part of the ſolemnity ſhould eſcape 

my ſight. 


Accordingly we went, and had not 8 nn. 
ed, before we ſaw the intended nun appear, led 
between her father and another grave old gentle- 
man, who was the next of kin and followed by a 
vaſt number of both ſexes. —She was habited ex- 
tremely rich. Her head, ſtomacher, and the bor. 
ders of her gown, ſparkled with jewels, and ſeem- 
ed rather to beſpeak the magnificence of a bride; 
han of one who was going to be ſecluded for ever 
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from the world. My obliging guides, however, 
informed me this was always the cuſtom, but that 
the inſtant of her admiſſion, ſhe would be diſrobed 
of all this ſtate. 


The ſplendor in which ſhe appeared, on ſo ſad 
an occaſion, put me in mind of thoſe beautiful 
lines which Mr. Philips has put into the mouth of 
Andromache : 


Thus the gay vidtim, with freſh garlands crown'd, 
Pleas'd with the sacred fife's enliv' ning sound, 

Through gazing crouds, in solemn ſtates proceeds ; 
And, dreſs'd in fatal pomp, magnificently bleeds. 


For I muſt own, that without any of theſe ten. 


der emotions ſhe was poſſeſſed of, I look on a mo- 


paſtic life as a total privation of all the purpoſes of 
our being.—Our talents were deſigned for action, 


and are not only relative to our own wants, but to 


the good of ſocial life. Each individual, is in ſome 
ſenſe, related to the community in-general, as each 
member is to the body. Their mutual good offi- 
ces conſtitute the public welfare. It is there- 
fore a ſpecies of murder to incloſe within the pri- 
ſon of monaſtic walls, a life which might have 
been valuable to ſociety; for whoever enters into 
it is, in a natural ſenſe, as effectually buried, as if 
depoſited in the land where all things are forgotten. 
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But as, by what I have been told of her, I thought 
J had reaſon to gueſs at the ſituation of her heart, 
I was beyond meaſure ſurpriſed to find, inſtead of 
that diſtraction, that melancholy gloom, I expected 
in her countenance, a look more lively than I had 
ever ſeen her put on.— Her pace indeed was even, 
and compoſed, befitting the ſolemnity of the pro- 
ceſſion, but her eyes darted the moſt ſprighily rays, 
while ſhe continually turned her head from fide to 
fide, as willing nc one of that numerous aſſembly 
ſhould be unnoticed by her. The ſhort reflection 
I had time to make on her behaviour, rendered 
me incapable of believing her heart was engaged, 
at leaſt ſo deeply, as had been repreſented to me; 
for it did not enter into my head, that a perſon of 
her years, and ſo extravagantly in love, could have 
either real fortitude enough to make the cruel ſa- 
crifice ſhe was about to do, without the greateſt 
and moſt viſible emotions, or artifice enough to 
diſguiſe the anguiſh of her ſoul, were it, in any 
meaſure, proportionable to what the world ima. 


gined. 


As ] had been told the form obſerved in admit- 
ting a young nun, I was not a little impatient to 
fee how ſhe would go through this laſt ſcene of 
her part. I doubt not but you are equally ſo, and 
I will not keep you in ſuſpenſe, She knocked at 
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the gate of the convent, with the intrepidity ſhe 
had approached it. The biſhop appeared, and 
aſked what was her demand? To which, it ſeems, 
ſhe ſhould have anſwered, To be admitted within 
these sacred walls, and that heaven will accept my 
vows of everlasting chastity.— But my dear Miran- 
da, ſhe had prepared a ſpeech of a far different 
nature, and putting one knee to the earth, and at 
the ſame time taking hold of the hand of a well- 
made agreeable young gentleman, who had preſ- 
ſed through the crowd till he got cloſe to her, 
My lord, ſaid ſhe, 1 demand this gentleman for my 


husband, to whom I have heen long since engaged by _ 


the most solemn promises, and from whom death only 
Shall divide me. 


Never was any conſternation greater, than which 
appeared in the faces of all preſent. The biſhop 
frowned.—The father of the young lady, and ſome 
other of the kindred, endeavoured to force her 
from her lover; but their hands were too cloſely 
locked to be eaſily unrivetted, and fix or ſeven 
gentlemen, who till now had ſeemed diſintereſted 
ſpeQators of the ſhow, but were in the plot, came 
that inſtant up, and each laying his hand upon his 
ſword, ſaid, If perſuaſion was ineffectual, they 
were prepared to do juſtice to their friend, who 


was betrothed to the lady they would compel to 
be a nun, On 
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On this, the biſhop took the old gentleman 
aſide, and as I have been ſince informed, remon- 
ſtrated to him that as no convent either would, or 
could, according to the orders of the church, pre- 
tend to receive her after this public declaration 
of her- pre-engagement, the moſt prudent way 
would be to give his conſent to what would doubt- 
leſs be conſummated without it, perhaps in a leſs 
bonourable way.— The reſt of the kindred were 
afterwards conſulted, and after a ſhort whiſper 
among themſelves, they turned to the young lady, 
who was now encircled by the friends of her lov- 
er, and the father ſaid, that though ſhe had taken 
a ſtep ſo contrary to his intentions, and the duty 
ſhe owed him, yet he would no longer oppoſe 
her inclinations.— - 


On which the ſame biſhop, who was to have re- 
ceived her vows of celibacy, performed the ce- 
remony of her nuptials, to the infinite ſatisfaQtion 
of the whole aſſembly, who loudly expreſſed their 
approbation of the conduct both had ſhewn, and 
doubted whether the courage of the bride, or the 
conſtancy and ingenuity of the bridegroom were 
moſt to be commended.—For my part, as little 
compaſſion as you think I have for the woes of 
love, I was ſo much affected with thoſe ſhe had 
laboured under, that I was infinitely rejoiced to 


ſee ſo happy a period put to them. 
AN 
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A N 
| ESSAY on DISCRETION: 


TFRIISCRETION does not only ſhew itſelf in 
words, but in all the circumſtances of action; 

and is like an under- agent of Providence, to guide 
and direct us in the ordinary concerns of life. 
There are many more ſhining qualities in the 
mind of man, but there is none fo uſeful as diſcre- 
tion; it is this indeed which gives a value to all the 
reſt, which ſets them at work in their proper times 
and places, and turns them to the advantage. of 
the perſon who is poſſeffed of them. Without it 
learning is pedantry, and wit impertinence: Vir- 
tue itſelf looks like weakneſs; the beſt parts only 
qualify a man to be more ſprightly in error, and 
active to his own prejudice. Nor does diſcretion 
only make a man the maſter of his own parts, but 
of other men's. The diſcreet man finds out the 
talents of thoſe he converſes with, and knows how 
to apply them to proper uſes. Accordingly if we 
look into particular communities and diviſions of 
men, we may obſerve that it is the diſcreet man, 
not the witty, nor the learned, nor the brave, who 
guides the converſation, and gives meaſures tothe 
ſociety. A man with great talents, but yoid of 
diſcretion, is like Polyphemus in the fable, ſtrong 
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and blind, endued with an irreſiſtible force, which 
for want of ſight is of no uſe to him. Though a 
man has all other perfections, and wants diſcretion, 
he will be of no great conſequence in the world; 
but if he has this ſingle talent in perfettion, and 
but a common ſhare in others, he may do what he 
pleaſes in his particular ſtation of life. As diſcre- 
tion is the moſt uſeful talent a man can be maſter 
of, ſo Cunning is the accompliſhment of little 
minds. Diſcretion points out the nobleſt ends to 
us, and purſues the moſt proper and laudable me- 
thods of attaining them: Cunning has only private 
ſelfiſh aims, and ſticks at nothing which may make 
them ſucceed. Diſcretion has large and exten- 
ded views, and like a well formed eye, commands 
a whole horizon: Cunning is a kind of ſhort fight- 
edneſs, that diſcovers the minuteſt objects which 
are near at hand, but 1s not able to diſcern things 
at a diſtance, Diſcretion, the more it is diſcover- 
ed, gives a greater authority to the perſon who 
poſſeſſes it: Cunning when it is once detected, lo- 
ſes its force, and makes a man incapable of bring- 
ing about even thoſe events which he might have 
done, had he paſſed only for a plain man. Diſcre- 
tion is the perfection of reaſon, and a guide to us 
in all the duties of life; Cunning is a kind of in- 
ſin that only looks out after our immediate in- 
tereſt and welfare. Diſcretion is only found in 


men 
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men of ſtrong ſenſe and good underſtanding: Cun- 
ning is often to be met with in brutes themſelves, 
and in perſons who are but the feweſt that re- 
moves from them. In ſhort cunning is only the 
mimick of diſcretion, and may pals upon weak 
men, in the ſame manner as vivacity is often miſe. 
taken for wit, and gravity for wiſdom. The caſt 
of mind which is natural to a diſcreet man, makes 
him look forward to ſuturity, and confider what 
will be his condition millions of ages hence, as 
well as what 1s at preſent, He knows that the 
miſery or happineſs which are reſerved for him in 
another world, loſe nothing of their reality by be- 
ing placed at ſo great a diſtance from him. The 
objetts do not appear little to him becauſe they 
are remote. He conſiders that thoſe pleafures and 
pains which lie hid in eternity, approach nearer 
to him every moment, and will be preſent with 
him in their full weight and meaſure, as much as 
thoſe pains and pleaſures which he feels at this ve- 
ry inſtant. For this reaſon he is careful to ſecure 
to himſelf that which is the proper happineſs of 
his nature, and the ultimate defign of his being. 
He carries his thoughts to the end of every action, 
and conſiders the moſt diſtant as well as the moſt 
immediate effects of it. He ſuperſedes every lit- 
tle proſpect of gain and advantage which offers it- 
ſelf here, if he does not find it confiſtent with his 
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views of an hereafter. In a word, his hopes are 
full of immortality, his ſchemes are large and glo- 
rious, and his conduQ@ ſuitable to one who knows 
his true intereſt, and how to purſue it by proper 
methods. 


HUMANITY. 
H me! how little knows the human heart, 
The pleaſing taſk of ſoft'ning others woe, 
Strangers to joys that pity can impart, 
And tears ſweet ſympathy can teach to flow, 
If cer I've mourn'd my humble, lowly ſtate, 
If eier I've bow'd my knee at Fortune's ſhrine, 
If cer a wiſh eſcap'd me to be great, 
The fervent pray'r, HuManiTy was thine, 
Periſh that man who hears the piteous tale, 
Unmov'd, to whom the heart felt glows unknown, 
On whom the widow's plaints could ne'er prevail, 
| Nor make the injur'd wretch's cauſe his own, 
How little knows he the extatic joy, | 
The thrilling bliſs of chearing wan deſpair, 
How little knows the pleaſing, warm employ, 
| That calls the grateful tribute of a tear. 
The ſplendid dome, the vaulted roof to rear, 
The glare of pride & pomp, be grandeur thine, 
To wipe from mis'ry's eye the wailing tear, 
And ſoothe the oppteſad orrhan s woes be mine. 
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Be*'t mine the bluſh of modeſt worth to ſpare, 
To change to ſmiles affliction's riſing ſigh, 
The kind'red warmth of charity to ſhare, 
Till joy ſhall ſparkle from the tear-fill'd eye. 
Can the loud laugh, the mirch inſpiring bowl, 
The dance or choral ſong, or jocund glee, 
Affect the glowing, ſympathizing ſoul ? 

Or warm the breaſt, Hu u AN IT, like thee. 
The pallid coward's heart thou ſcorn'ſt to bear, 

Thy ſeat's the generous boſom of the brave, 
The ſame bold warmth that bids the gallant dare, 

Bids him the trembling, proſtrate victim ſave. 
Not all the laurels on Great Cæſar's brow 

Not all the honour Rome to pay him ſtrove, 
Could ſuch a glorious, deathleſs meed beſtow 

As the fair wreath that meek-cy'd Mercy wove. 
Shall murd'rous conqueſt point the path to fame? 

Shall ſcenes of ravage ſtill employ the mule? 
And ſhall not tender mercy have her claim? 

The palm to her ſhall ſtill the ſong refuſe ? 
Ah no! the proweſs of the hero's ſword. 

(When but to rapine and to waſte confin'd) 
The ſhouts of triumph can no name afford, 

No title like Tus FArRER or MANKIND. 
Young Ammon's or the Swediſh Charles's fame, 
May win the wonder of the unthinking crowd 
But reaſon's ſober voice ſhall ſtill proclaim, 
Tube paths to glory are not wet with blood 
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To purge an impious, bold, offending race, 

The ſtagnate, poiſon- breeding air to cleanſe, 
Th' indignant father bids his wrath take place 

A conq rer now, and now a whirlwind ſends. 

Relenting then, he bids the ſtorms aſſwage, 

And lo! a Titus or a Bxunsw1ick reigns: 
Juſtice and mercy bleſs the happy age, 

And peace and plenty chear the ſmiling plains. 


Frolicks Unlawful becauſe Dangerous. 


A FATAL ONE RELATED. 


URING the hard froſt in the year 1740, four 

young gentlemen of conſiderable rank, rode 

into an inn, near one of the principal avenues to 
London, at Eleven o'Clock at Night without any 

| attendant; and having expreſſed uncommon con- 
cern about their horſes; and overlooked the pro- 
viſion that was made for them, called for a room; 
ordering wine and tobacco to be brought in, and 
declaring, that as they were to ſet out very early 
in the morning, it was not worth while to go to 
bed. Before the waiter returned, each of them 
had laid a pocket piſtol upon the table, which 
when he entered they appeared to be very ſolici- 
tous to conceal, and ſhewed ſome confuſion at 
| the 
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the ſurprize: they perceived with great ſatisfaction, 
that the fellow was alarmed at his diſcovery; and 
having upon various pretences called him often 
into the room, one of them contrived to pull out 
a maſk with his handkerchief from the pocket of a 
horſeman's coat; they diſcourſed in dark and am- 
biguous terms, affected a buſy and anxious cir- 
cumſpettion, urged the man often to drink, and 
ſeemed deſirous to render him ſubſervient to ſome 
purpoſe which they were unwilling to diſcover; 
they endeavoured to conciliate his good will, by 
extravagant commendation of his dexterity and 
diligence, and encouraged him to familarity, by 
aſking him many queſtions; he was however, ſtill 
cautious, and reſerved; one of them, therefore, 
pretending to have known his mother, put a crown 
into his hand, and ſoon after took an opportunity 
to aſk him at what hour a ſtage coach, the paſſenger 
of which they intended to hum-bug, let out in the 
morning, whether it was ful], and if it was attended 
by a guard. 


The man was now confirmed in his ſuſpicions: 
and though he had accepted the bribe, reſolved 
to diſcover the ſecret: having evaded the queſtions 
with as much art as he could, he went to his maſter 


Mr. Spiggot, who was then in bed, and acquainted 
bim with what he had obſerved. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Spiggot immediately got up, and held a 
conſultation with his wife what was to be done. 
She adviſed him immediately to ſend for a conſta- 
ble with proper aſſiſtants and ſecure them: but he 
conſidered, that as this would probably prevent a 
robbery, it would deprive him of an opportunity 
to gain a very conſiderable ſum, which he would 
become intitled to upon their conviQtion, if he 
could apprehend them after the fact; he, there- 
fore very prudently called up four or five of the 
oſtlers that belonged to the yard, and having com- 
municated his ſuſpicions and deſign, engaged them 
to enliſt under his command, as an eſcort to the 
coach, and to watch the motions of the higawey= 
men as he ſhould dirett. 


But the hoſt alſo wiſely conſidering, that this 
expedition would be attended with certain ex- 
pence, acquainted the paſſengers with their dan- 
ger, and propoſed that a guard ſhould be hired 
by a voluntary contribution; a propoſal, to which 
upon a ſight of the robbers through the window, 
they readily agreed. Spiggot was now ſecured a- 
gainſt pecuniary loſs at all events, and about three 
o'clock the knights of the frolick, with infinite ſatis- 
faction, beheld five paſſengers, among whom there 
was but one gentleman, ſtep into the coach with 
the aſpett of criminals, going to execution; and 
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enjoyed the ſignificant ſigns which paſſed between 
them and the landlord, concerning the precautions 
taken for their defence. 


As ſoon as the coach was gone, the ſuppoſed 
highwaymen paid the reckoning in great haſte, 
and called for their horſes; care had already been 
taken to ſaddle them; for it was not Mr. Spig- 
got's deſire that the adventurers ſhould go far, 
before they executed their plan; and as ſoon as 
they departed he prepared to follow them with his 
poſſe. He was, indeed greatly ſurpriſed to ſee, 
that they turned the contrary way when they went 
out of the inn yard; but he ſuppoſed they might 
chooſe to take a ſmall circuit to prevent ſuſpicion, 
as they might eaſily overtake the coach whenever 
they would: he determined however, to keep be- 
hind them; and, therefore, inſtead of going after 
the coach, followed them at a diſtance, till to his 
utter diſappointment, he ſaw them perſiſt in a dif. 
ferent rout, and at length turn into an inn in Pic- 
cadilly, where ſeveral ſervants in livery appeared 
to having been waiting for them, and where his 
curioſity was ſoon gratified with their characters 
and names. 


In the mean time the coach proceeded in its 
journey: the panic of the paſſengers increaſed 
upon perceiving that the guard which they had 
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hired did not come up; and they began to accuſe 
Spiggot of having betrayed them to the robbers 
for a ſhare of the booty; they could not hel p look- 
ing every moment from the window, though it was 
ſo dark that a waggon could not be ſeen at the 
diſtance of twenty yards; every tree was miſtaken 
for a man and horſe, the noiſe of the vehicle in 
which they rode was believed to be the trampling 
of purfuers, and they expected every moment to 
hear the coachman commanded to ſtop, and to 
ſee a piſtol thruſt in among them with the dreadful 
injunCtion, deliver your money. 


Thus far the diſtreſs, however great and unme- 
rited, will be deemed ridiculous; the ſufferers 
will appear to have ingemauſly tormented them- 
ſelves, by the ſagacity with which they reaſoned 
from appearances intended to deceive them, and 
their ſolicitude to prevent miſchiefs which none 


would attempt. 


But it happened that when the coach had got 
about two miles out of town, it was overtaken by 
a horſeman who rode very hard, and called out 
with great eagerneſs to the driver to ſtop; this in- 

cident among perſons who had ſuffered perpetual 
apprehenſion and alarm from the moment they ſet 
out, produced a proportionate effect. The wife 
of the gentleman was ſo terrified, that ſhe ſunk 
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down from her ſeat; aad he was ſo much convinc- 
ed of his danger, ſo touched at her diſtreſs, and ſo 
incenſed againſt the ruffian who had produced it, 
that without uttering a word he drew a piſtol from 
his pocket, and ſecing the man parley with the 
coachman, who had ſtopt his horſes, he ſhot him 
dead upon the ſpot. 


The man however who had thus fallen the vic- 
tim of a frolick, was ſoon known to be the ſervant 
of a lady who had paid earneſt for the vacant place 
in the ſtage; and by ſome accident been delayed till 
it was ſet out, had followed it in a hackney coach, 
and ſent him before her to detain it till ſhe came 
up. 

Here the ridicule is at an end; and we are ſur- 
prized that we did not ſooner reflect, that the com- 
pany had ſufficient cauſe for their fear and precau- 
tion, and that the frolic was nothing more than a 
lie, which it would have been folly not.to believe 
and preſumption to diſregard. 


The next day, while the Bucks were enter- 
taining a polite circle at White's with an account 
of the farce they had played the night before, news 
arrrived of the cataſtrophe. A ſudden confuſion 
covered every countenance, and they remained 
ſometime filent looking upon each other mutually 


accuſed, reproached, and condemned. 
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This favourable moment was improved by a 
gentleman, who, though ſometimes ſeen in that 
aſſembly, is yet eminent for his humanity and his 
wiſdom. © A man,” ſaid he, © who found him- 
ſelf bewildered in the intricacies of a labyrinth 
when the fun was going down; would think him- 
ſelf happy, if a clue ſhould be put into his hand by 
which he might be led out in ſafety, he would not, 
ſurely, quit it for a moment, becauſe it might poſ- 
ſibly be recovered; and if he did, would be in 
perpetual danger of ſtumbling upon ſome other 
wanderer, and bringing a common calamity upon 
both. In the maze of life we are often bewilder- 
ed, and darkneſs and danger ſurround us; but 
every one may at leaſt ſecure conſcience againſt 
the power of accident, by adhering inviolably to 
that rule, by which we are enjoined to abſtain even 
from the appearances of evil.” 


— — —— — 
AN INTERESTING 


SPANISH STORY. 


T was about eleven o'Clock, on a ſummer's 
* night, when the moon ſhone in its full ſplen- 
dour, that a poor old gentleman returned from his 
walks in the ſuburbs of Toledo, accompanied by 

his 
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his whole family, conſiſting of his wife, his daugh- 
ter, (a young girl of ſixteen) and a female ſervant. 
The gentleman, whoſe virtue had long ſtood the 
teſt of indigence, was called Don Lewis; his wife 
Donna Maria; and his daughter, whoſe mind and 
perſon were equally angelic, Leocadia. As this 
worthy groupe approached the city, they were met 
by a young Cavalier named Rodolpho; one of 
thoſe youths of quality, who think that rank and 
fortune are adequate ſubſtitutes for honour and 
decency, He had juſt riſen from table, and was 
proceeding on his noQurnal rambles, attended by 
a number of his companions, all heated with the 
dangerous fumes of wine; their meeting with Don 
Lewis and his family, was that of the wolves and 
the ſheep. | 


Theſe youthful debauchees ſtopped ſhort, and 
ſtared at the women with an air of inſolence. One 
of them kiſſed the ſervant; the old gentleman ex- 
poſtulates; they inſult him; he draws his ſword 
with a hand that trembles with age; Rodolpho 
diſarms him with a contemptuous ſneer; then 
takes Leocadia in his arms, and eſcorted by his 
guilty companions, conveys her in triumph to the 


city. 
While Don Lewis was uttering imprecations 


againſt his own weakneſs, while Donna Maria was 
rending 
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rending the air with her cries, and the ſervants 
calling in vain for aſſiſtance, the wretched Leoca- 
dia fainted in the arms of Rodolpho; who, having 


reached his own manſion, diſmiſſed his friends, 


and opening a private door, carried his victim to 
his chamber, without a light, and without being 
ſeen by any of the ſervants. Before ſhe could ef- 
feQually recover her ſenſes, he there perpetrated 


the moſt abominable crime, of which intoxication 
and brutality can render a man guilty. 


When Rodolpho had gratified his infamous de- 


fires, he remained an inſtant in a ſtate of ſuſpenſe, 


at a loſs how to act; and he doubtleſs experienced 
ſentiments of remorſe : but before he could come 
to any determination, Leocadia recovered; all 
was filence and darkneſs around her; ſhe ſighed, 
ſhe trembled, and exclaimed with a feeble voice 


1 mother! Oh! my mother, where are ycu? 


— My father !— anſwer me; where am I ?— 
What bed is this? O God! my God, haſt thou 
forſaken me? Does any one hear me Am I in 


my tomb?— Ah wretch that I am! would to Hea- 
ven I were there!“ 


At that moment, Rodolpho ſeized her hand; 


, ſhe ſhrieked aloud, ſtarted from him, advanced a 
| few ſteps, and fell on the floor. Rodolpho ap- 
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proached; ſhe then roſe on her knees and in accents 
of deſpair interrupted by frequent ſobs, exclaim'd 
O you, whoever you are, who are the author 
of my miſery; you, who have juſt rendered me 
the moſt wretched, the moſt contemptible of crea- 
tures; if in your breaſt remains one ſingle ſpark of 
honour; if your heart be ſuſceptible of the leaſt 
ſenſe of pity; I beſeech you, I conjure you, to 
put an end to my exiſtence; it is the only poſſible 
reparation for the injury you have done me. In 
the name of heaven, in the name of all that is dear 
to you, take away my life. -You may do it, with- 
out incurring the ſmalleſt danger; there is no wit- 
neſs here ; nobody will know your guilt; the crime 
will be inferior to that you have already commit- 
ted: and I think— yes, I think— I can forgive 
you all that you have done, if you but grant my 
preſent prayer, and give me that death which is 
now my ſole reſource.” As ſhe uttered theſe 
words, ſhe embraced the knees of Rodolpho, who 
immediately left the room without ſpeaking a ſyl- 
lable; and having locked the door after him, went 
doubtleſs to ſee whether there was any body in 
the houſe, or in the ſtreet, that could oppoſe the 
execution of a project he had juſt conceived. 


As ſoon as he was gone, Leocadia got up, and 


approached the window, with a deſign of throwing 
| herſelf 
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herſelf out of it; but ſhe was prevented by a ſtrong 
ſhutter, which ſhe was unable to open. Having 
drawn aſide the window curtains, the light of the 
moon entered the apartment. Leocadia remained 
motionleſs, reflecting on the miſery of her ſitua- 
tion: as ſhe caſt her eyes around her, ſhe examin- 
ed with care the form and ſize of the room; and 
having obſerved the furniture, the pictures, and 
the tapeſtry, ſhe diſcovered a ſmall golden crucifix 
lying on an oratory, which ſhe took up, and hid in 
her boſom. She then placed the curtains as it was 
before, and waited in darkneſs for the barbarian 
who was to decide on her fate. 


It was not long before Rodolpho returned; he 
was alone and till without a light. He approach- 
ed Leocadia; and having tied a handkerchief over- 
ber eyes, took her by the hand, without uttering 
a fingle word, led her into the ſtreet, and after 
taking ſeveral turns, ſtopped at the door of the 
great church, where he left her, and retired with 
the utmoſt precipitation. 


It was ſometime before Leocadia durſt remove 
the handkerchief from her eyes. At length find- 
ing every thing quiet around her, ſhe ventured to 
untie it; and the church being the firſt object that 
preſented itſelf to her ſight, her firſt action was to 
fall on her knees, and addreſs a fervent prayer to 


Heaven: 
\ 
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Heaven: ſhe then aroſe, and directed her tremb- 
ling ſteps to the houſe of Don Lewis. 


The wretched parents were lamenting the loſs 
of their child, when they heard a knock at the 
door. Don Lewis ran to open it; and ſeeing Leo- 
cadia, threw his arms round her neck, uttering a 
loud exclamation of joy, which brought Donna 
Maria, who, equally ſurpriſed and rejoiced, prel- 
ſed her daughter to her boſom. They both invok- 
ed the benedictions of Heaven on their child, 
whom they called the comfort of their lives, and 
the ſole ſupport of their old age; they bathed her 
with the tears of affettion ; and haraſſed her with 
ſuch a multiplicity of queſtions, as effectually pre- 
cluded the poſſibility of an anſwer. 


When the firſt tranſports were over, the unbap- 
py Leocadia threw herſelf at her father's feet, and 
with downcaſt eyes, and bluſhing countenance, re- 
lated every thing that had paſſed, though ſhe had 
ſcarcely ſtrength enough to finiſh the diſmal tale. 
Don Lewis raifed her up, and preſſing her in his 
arms, ſaid, © My deareſt child, diſhonour can 
only reſult from the commiſſion of a crime; and 
thou haſt committed none! Interrogate thy con- 
ſcience; can it find in thy words, aQtions, or 
thoughts, the ſmalleſt ſubject for reproach? No, 
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my child, thou art ſtil} the ſame, ſtill my good, my 
virtuous Leocadia ; and my paternal heart eſteems, 
reſpects, and venerates thee, more perhaps than 
before thy misfortune.” 


Leocadia, encouraged by theſe affectionate ex- 
preſſions ſhewed her father the crucifix, which ſhe 
- had brought away with her, in the hope that it 
might one day lead to the diſcovery of her raviſh- 
er. The old man, fixing his eyes on the cruci- 
fix, and ſhedding tears, thus addrefled it, O my 
God! may your eternal juftice deign to diſcover, 
deign to preſent to my ſight, the barbarian who 
has injured my child, my arm ſhall recover the vi- 
gour of youth, and waſh away the infult with his 
guilty blood!“ 


The tranſports of Don Lewis augmented the 
grief of Leocadia; which her mother endeavour- 
ed to ſoothe by taking the crucifix from her huſ- 
band; who, forgetting his anger, when the object 
that cauſed it was removed, again returned to con- 
ſole his daughter both by words and careſſes. 


After ſome time, wholly devoted to ſorrow, the 
unfortunate Leocadia recovered a ſmall portion 
of her loſt tranquillity ; but ſhe never left the houſe 
for a moment, from a conviction that her counte- 
nance would betray, to every one ſhe met, the 
cruel 
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cruel outrage ſhe had ſuffered. Alas! ſhe ſoon 
found more powerful inducements to keep herſelf 
concealed ! Not many weeks had elapſed, before 
ſhe perceived ſhe was pregnant; a diſcovery which 
affected her ſo deeply, that her father and mother 
had the utmoſt difficulty to prevail on her to ſur- 
vive it. For ſeveral days, ſhe refuſed all kind of 
nouriſhment; and courted death, as the only ſource 
from whence {he could derive conſolation. But 
affection for her parents, and reſpett for the new 
character ihe was about to aſſume, overcame, at 
length, the ſuggeſtions of deſpair, and fortified 
her mind with ſufficient reſolution to ſupport the 
evils ſhe was doomed to experience. | 


When the time of her delivery approached Don 
Lewis and his wife hired a ſmall country houſe, 
- whither they repaired without a ſingle attendant ; 
and Donna Maria herſelf ſupplied the place of a 
midwife. Wich her aſſiſtance Leocadia gave birth 
to a lovely boy ; to whom Don Lewis ſtood god- 
father, and beſtowed on him his own name. The 
mother ſooh recovered; and as ſhe experienced 
much affection for her child, being never eaſy when 
he was out of her fight, her parents reſolved to 
keep him in the houſe, and to paſs him for the ſon 
of a near relation. When the health of Leocadia 
was ſufficiently re-eſtabliſhed, they all returned to 
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Toledo, where no one had ſuſpefted the true cauſe 
of their abſence. The adventure of Rodolpho 
(who ſoon after it happened, had ſet out on a 
journey to Naples) made no noiſe; and Leocadia, 
an object of univerſal reſpeQ and eſteem, conti- 
nued to diſcharge with equal ſtrictneſs, the ſacred 
duties of a parent and a child, | 


Young Lewis, in the mean time, advanced in 
age and beauty, daily acquiring new charms, and 
exhibiting frequent proofs of an underſtanding far 
above his years. One day, when he had juſt en- 
tered his eighth year; there was a grand combat 
of bulls in the city ; and the child placed himſelf 
at the door of his mother's bouſe, to ſee the pro- 
ceſſion of young noblemen who were to enter the 
liſts with thoſe ferocious animals. Endeavouring 
to croſs the ſtreet, in order to obtain a better ſight 
of the proceſſion, he was rode over by one of the 
troop, whoſe horſe had run away with him, and 
received a wound in the head, from whence ifſued 
a great quantity of blood. A crowd ſpeedily col- 
leted around him, as he lay crying on the pave- 
ment; and a venerable cavalier who was going to 
the combat, attended by a number of ſervants 


having approached to enquire the cauſe of the tu- 


mult, and ſeeing the child in that condition, imme- 
diately alighted, took him up in his arms, and wi- 


ped 
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ped the blood from his wound; then ſending for 
the beſt ſurgeon in the place, pierced the crowd, 
and carried him to his own houſe. 


During this time, Don Lewis, his wife, and 
daughter, having been informed of the accident, 
Leocadia ran into the ſtreet, and as the tears 
ſtreamed from her eyes, called aloud for her ſon. 
Her father followed her, and in vain conjured her 
to be ſilent; the people joined in their lamenta- 
tations, and every one was eager to point out the 
road which the old cavalier had taken. They 
purſued him with haſty ſteps; and being arrived 
at his houſe, ran up to the apartment where the 
child lay, under the hand of the ſurgeon who was 
dreſſing his wound. Leocadia folded him in her 
arms, and anxiouſly enquired whether the wound 
was dangerous ; and being aſſured of the contrary, 
her exclamations of grief were ſucceeded by de- 
monſtrations of joy, equally extravagant. While 
ſhe was thus giving vent to the effuſions of mater- 
nal tenderneſs, Don Lewis and his wife returned 
thanks to the old cavalier for his kindneſs and hu- 
| manity : they told him that the child was the ſon 
of a diſtant relation; and that having had him 
from his infancy, their daughter had conceived as 
great an affection for him as if he were her own. 


When 
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When the fears of Leocadia for the ſafety of 
her child, had ſubſided, ſhe ſet herſelf down on 
the bedſide, and caſt her eyes around the room; 
but what was her ſurpriſe, when ſhe ſaw the ſame 
furniture, and the ſame pictures, as the light of 
the moon had once diſcovered to her ſight! ſhe 
perceived the ſame oratory, from whence ſhe had 
taken the crucifix; the tapeſtry was the ſame; in 
ſhort, every thing beſpoke the fatal apartment in 
which her chaſtity had ſuffered ſo groſs a vio- 


lation. 


The dreadful recollection overpowered her ſpi- 
rits, already exhauſted by too violent exertion; 
the colour forſook her cheeks, and ſhe ſunk ſenſe- 
leſs on the floor. Her parents ran to her aſſiſt- 
ance, and having by the uſual applications, reſtor- 
ed her to her ſenſes, immediately conveyed her to 
their own houſe. She would fain have taken her 
child with her; but the old cavalier was ſo earn- 
eſt in bis entreaties for him to remain where he 
was, till his health ſhould be perfectly re-eſtab- 
liſhed, that they could not reſiſt his ſolicitations. 


As ſoon as they were alone, Leocadia commu- 
nicated to her parents the obſervations ſhe had 
made, and aſſured them that the houſe they had 
juſt left, was certainly the reſidence of her raviſh- 


er. Don Lewis inſtantly went to obtain every 
ſpecies 
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ſpecies of information, which the importance of 
the ſubje& demanded. The reſult of the enquiries 
was this That the old cavaliers name was Don 
Diego de Lara; that he had a ſon called Rodol- 
pho, who had paſſed the laſt ſeven years at Naples, 
where his manners had undergone ſuch a total 
change, that from being the moſt irregular and 
unprincipled young man in Toledo, he had be- 
come a model of prudence and virtue ; and that 
the beauty of his perſon, joined to his mental 
accompliſhments, rendered him the moſt deſirable 
man for a huſband of any in Caſtile. 


Don Lewis and his wife no longer doubted but 
that Rodolpho was the man who had diſhonoured 
Leocadia. But could they flatter themſelves that 
he would repair the outrage he had committed, by 
eſpouſing the daughter of a perſon, who, though 
he could boaſt of a noble deſcent, and a ſpotleſs 
reputation, had the misfortune to be the pooreſt 
nobleman in Toledo? No, he did not encourage 
ſuch pleaſing hopes; all his thoughts, therefore 
were bent on revenge. But Leocadia, beſeeching 
him to leave the management of this intricate af- 
fair wholly to her, and not to interfere till ſhe 
ſhould require his interference, he was induced, 
though not without great reluttance, to comply 
with her requeſt, She now reflected, therefore, 

on 
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no the beſt mode of reconciling the dictates of pru- 
dence with the preſervation of her honour. Her 
child ſtill remaining at Don Diego's; and that 
worthy old man paid him every poſſible attention. 
His wound wore a favourable appearance; and 
his mother, together with Don Lewis and his wife, 
paſſed whole days in his room. | 


One day, as Leocadia was alone with Don Die- 
go, whd held her fon in his arms, and carefſed 
him with all the fondneſs, ſhe could not refrain 
from burſting into tears ; when Don Diego preſſed 
her with ſuch friendly anxiety to declare the cauſe 
of her grief, that being unable to withſtand his ſo- 
licitations, ſhe related with a heavy heart and de- 
jected countenance, every thing which happened 
in his houſe; and, in proof of her aſſertions, pro- 
duced the crucifix, which Don Diego immediately 
recollected. She then threw herſelf at his feet, 
and exclaimed— Though your ſon has diſho- 
noured me, I cannot refrain from embracing your 
knees; though your ſon has condemned me to 
diſgrace and miſery, I cannot withold my love 
from you; I cannot but eſteem you as the beſt of 


fathers.” 


The child, ſeeing his mother cry, wept from ſym- 
pathy; and Don Diego, unable to reſiſt ſuch an 
affecting fight, raiſed up Leocadia, preſſing her 
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and her ſon, alternately to his boſom, ſwore that 
Rodolpho ſhould either marry her, or remain ſin- 
gle during his whole life. In conſequence of this 
declaration, he wrote to his ſon the very next day, 
commanding him to repair to Toledo without de- 
lay, in order to celebrate his marriage with a lady 
he had choſen for his daughter-in-law. Rodolpho 
obeyed the ſummons, and arrived at his father's 
houſe; who after the firſt congratulations were 
over, began to talk of his approaching nuptials. 
He expatiated greatly on the riches of his deſtined 
bride, but concluded by ſhewing a hideous pic- 
ture, which could not fail to excite diſguſt. Ro- 
dolpho, accordingly, ſhuddered at the idea of mar- 
rying ſuch an object of deformity; and attempted 
to remonſtrate with his father on the impoſſibility 
of obeying his commands: but Don Diego aſſum- 
ing an air of ſeverity, told him, that fortune was 
the only point worthy of conſideration in a matri- 


monial connexion. Rodolpho, however, de- 


claimed with great eloquence againſt a principle 
ſo deſtructive of human felicity; adding, that it 
had been his conſtant prayer to Heaven to find a 
wife, endued with prudence and beauty, whoſe 
fortune he might make, in return for the happineſs 
he was ſure to derive from her ſociety. 
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Don Diego diſſembling his joy at the promul- 
gation of ſentiments ſo congenial with his own was 
proceeding to combat the doctrine advanced by 
his ſon, when a ſervant announced Donna Maria, 
Leocadia, and her child, who had come to ſup 
with him. Never did Leocadia appear ſo lovely; 
it ſeemed as if the native graces and beauty of her 
perſon had received the aid of ſupernatural em- 
belliſhments. Her charms dazzled the eyes of 
Rodolpho, who eagerly aſked his father who that 
divine creature was? Don Diego pretending not 
to hear him, advanced to the ladies, and was griev- 
ed to ſee a deadly paleneſs over-ſpread the face of 
Leocadia, to feel her hands trembling within his 
own, and to perceive that the ſight of his ſon had 
almoft deprived her of her ſenſes. Her utmoſt ef- 


forts were inadequate to ſupport her courage on this 


trying occaſion; ſhe fainted, and Rodolpho ran 
to her aſſiſtance with an enthuſiaſtic ardour, that 


charmed his worthy parent. 


At length ſhe recovered and ſupper was ſerved; 
during which the eyes of Rodolpho were invariably 
hxed on Leocadia who ſcarcely dared look up; 
ſhe ſpoke little, but her words were expreſſive of 
her ſenſe, and were pronounced in a melancholy 
tone, which augmented the pleaſure Rodolpho ex- 


-perienced in liſtening to them. Her child was 


ſeated 


6 


ſeated by the ſide of his father, and by his inſinuat- 
ing looks and innocent careſſes, attracted his at- 
tention, and gained his friendſhip, fo far as to ex- 
tort a remark, that the father of ſucha child, 
ought to eſteem himſelf a happy mortal. - | 


Aſter ſupper, Rodolpho, ſtricken with the charms 
of Leocadia, took his father aſide, and told him, 
in a reſpeftful but deciſive manner, that nothing 
ſhould ever induce him to marry the perſon whoſe 
portrait he had ſhewn him. “ You muſt though,” 
replied the old man—“ unleſs you prefer the 
young and noble lady, with whom you have juſt 
ſupped.—“ O gracions heavens!” exclaimed Ro- 
dolpho, “would ſhe but deign to accept my hand, 
I ſhould be the happieſt of men!” “ And Tthe- 
happieſt of fathers—if my ſon, by ſuch an alliance, 
could atone for the crime which has polluted his 
honour?” 


He then told Rodolpho all he knew; and draw- 
ing the golden crucifix from his boſom—® There 
my ſon,” ſaid he, © there is the witneſs and judge 
of that horrible outrage which your blind obedi- 
ence to a vicious impulſe induced you to commit; 
a judge who will not forgive you, till you ſhall 
have obtained the forgiveneſs of Leocadia.” The 
bluſh of conſcious guilt now tinged the cheek of 
Rodolpho, who ran to throw himſelfat Leocadia's 
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feet,—* I have deſerved your hatred and con- 
tempt,”” exclaimed he; „but if love the moſt re- 
ſpectful, if repentance the moſt ſincere, can be 
deemed worthy of pardon, do not refuſe to beſtow 
it on me. Confider that a ſingle word from your 
lips will either render me the vileſt and moſt 
wretched of men, or the moſt tender and happieſt 
of huſbands.” 


Leocadia was filent for an inſtant, while her 
eyes, over-flowing with tears, were fixed on Ro- 
dolpho; then turning to her ſon, ſhe took him up 
in her arms, and delivered him to his father. 
© There,” ſaid ſhe with a feeble voice, © there is 
my anſwer! may that child render you as happy 
as he had made me miſerable! 


A Prieſt and two witneſſes being immediately 
ſent for, this fortunate nuptials was celebrated that 
very night; and Rodolpho reſtored for ever to 
virtue, experienced this important truth— That 
real happiness can only be /cund in lawful love. 


ON 
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DUTY of IMPROVING OUR MINDS. 


LAC'D on this ſhore of time's far-ſtretching 
bourn, 

With leave to look at nature and return; 
While wave on wave impels the human tide, 
And ages fink, forgotten as they glide; 
Can life's ſhort duties better be diſcharg'd, 
Than when we leave it with a mind enlarg'd? 
Judg'd not the old philoſopher aright, 
When thus he preach'd, his pupils in his fight? 
It matters not, my friends, how low or high, 
Your little walk of tranſient life may lie. 
Soon will the reign of hope and fear be o'er, 
And warring paſſions militate no more. 
And, truſt me, he who, having once ſurvey'd 
The Good and Fair which nature's wiſdom made, 
The ſooneſt to his former ſtate retires, 
And feels the peace of ſatisfied deſires, 
(Let others deem more wiſely if they can) 
I look on him to be the happieſt man. 
So thought the ſacred ſage, in whom I truſt, 
Becauſe I feel his ſentiments are juſt. 
*Twas not in luſtrums of long-counted years, 
That ſwell th' alternate reign of hopes and fears, 


Not 
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Not in the ſplendid ſcenes of pain and ſtrife, 

That wiſdom plac'd the dignity of life ; 

To ſtudy nature was the taſk aſſign'd, 

And learn from her th' EN LEARCEMENT of THE 
x MIND; : 

Learn from her works whatever truth admires, 

And ſleep in death with ſatisfied deſires. 


* 


ANECDOTE 


OF 


Dr. JOHNSON. 


D JOHNSON vas exceedingly diſpoſed to 
the general indulgence of children, and was 
even ſcrupulouſly and ceremoniouſly attentive not 
to offend them. He had ſtrongly perſuaded him- 
ſelf of the difficulty people always find to eraſe 
early impreſſions either of kindneſs or reſentment, 
and faid, he ſhould never have ſo loved his mo- 
ther when a man, had ſhe not given him coffee, 
ſhe could ill afford, to gratify his appetite when a 
boy: and being aſked, whether, if he had had 
children, he would bave taught them any thing, 
he replied, that he ſhould willingly have lived on 
bread and water to obtain inſtruQtion for them. 
ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 


OF 
G TO r T 


A Cimabue was going one day from Florence 
to Veſpignano, he ſaw in the fields a ſnep- 
herd's boy drawing upon a flat ſtone, with a point- 
ed one, the figure of a ſheep: This was Giotto. 
The good-humoured and diſcerning artiſt aſked 
him if he ſhould like to go home with him, and 
learn to paint. The boy replied, © very willingly, 
if his father would give him leave.” Permiſhon 
being obtained from the father, Cimabue took 
Giotto with him to Florence, where he ſoon ex- 
celled his Maſter, and became one of the founders 
of the Florentine School, 


ALI and ORASMIN, 
OR THE 


EFFECTS of ENVY; 


AN ORIENTAL TALE. 


HEN Muley Muſtapha ſwayed the Otto- 
man Empire, lived Ali and Oraſmin, ſons 
of two moſt eminent Lords in the court of Amu- 


rath bis father: they were born on the ſame day; 
had 
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had been companions from infancy; contemplated 
together the ſtupendous beauties of Nature; ſcru- 
tinized the complicated labyrinths of Knowledge; 
cultivated the heroick diſcipline of War; and 
courted the irreſiſtible Graces calculated to meli- 
orate the ruggedneſs of the ſoldier, and familia- 
rize the pedantick ſtiffneſs of the ſcholar; poliſhed 
the invaluable precepts of Wiſdom, and make 
even Virtue's ſelf more divine. It was determined 
at their births, by the Genii of Excellence, that 
Ali ſhould ſurpaſs Oraſmin in beauty of perſon, 
ſtrength of body, and vigour of mind ; and though 
the latter apparently poſſeſſed all the candour and 
generoſity of the former, he was in reality ſubtle 
and ſelfiſh; jealous of merit, and impatient of ſu- 
periority; yet the ſacred zone of friendſhip was 
mutually exchanged between them, and they were 
the ſole confidants of each other. 


A ſoil ſo ungrateful as the breaſt of Oraſmin 
was little propitious to the ſeeds of amity ; eſpeci- 
ally as increaſing maturity confirmed proportion- 
ately the unkind bias of nature. In all their emu- 
latory exerciſes, the wreath of victory was the boon 
of Ali, who wore it with the moſt conciliating de- 
meanour : but nothing could reconcile Oraſmin 
to repeated diſappointment; continual defeat in- 
creaſed his chagrin ; his friendſhip daily ſubſided ; 
> 
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he had recourſe to ſtratagem for triumph, but the 
reſult was ever accumulated mortification ; till, at 
length, envy took poſſeſſion of his breaſt, and 
was by a moſt important occurrence ſublimed into 
a deſire of revenge. 


Of Amine, the beautiful and virtuous daugh- 
ter of the Vizier Omar, they were both enamour- 
ed; and both ſought her affections, though un- 
knovn to each other: but the taliſman of Fortune 
was in the hand of Ali; and, by conſent of the 
vizier, the cadi drew up the contract of union be- 
tween them. Oraſmin attended the celebration 
of his friend's nuptials; but, while he prayed 
aloud that Alla might ſhower down innumerable 
bleſſings on his head, he curſed him in his heart, 
and from that moment meditated his deſtruftion. 
But his reſentment he veiled under the garb of 
extreme ſolicitude; and, while on his lips dwelt 
the mellifluous accents of diſintereſted profeſſion, 
the deadly gall of hatred rankled in his foul. Lo! 
to the eye, how beautiful appears the ſerpent of 
the deſart; yet in his mouth is inſerted a barbed 
ſting, and under his tongue is collected the dark 
beverage of death! Oraſmin, now ſtedfaſt in his 
bate, waited with the utmoſt anxiety for a favour- 
able moment to effect his monſtrous purpoſes on 
his rival, as the tawny lion of Africa watches an 

I 1 opportunity 
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opportunity to ſpring on his prey: but the hopes 
of the envious were vain; the conduct of Ali put 
Scandal to ſhame, and bade defiance to the ma- 
chinations of Malice. 


The pure bliſs which the new-married couple 
enjoyed, was in the fullneſs of time heightened 
extremely by the birth of a ſon: but it is written 
in the ample book of Nature —“ That the faireſt 
bloſſom ſhall be blighted, and the green leaf ſhall 
not laſt for ever; and in the unutterable volume 
of Deſtiny, that—The aſpect of human happineſs 
is deceitful as the complexion of the {ky ; and that 
the exquilite ſeaſon of enjoyment flees away on 
the light pinions of impatience.” The ſon of 
Amine was ſtolen from his nurſe; and the houſe 
of Ali, from being the manſion of ſupreme felicity, 
became, on a ſudden the dwelling of anguiſh and 
the haunt of deſpair. An hundred moons had re- 
volved, and Ali and Amine heard not of their 
firſt-born; neither did the all-wiſe Alla think fit 
to ſupply his place by another. At length, Ali 
was diſpatched on an expedition againſt the ene- 
mies of the faithful; and Oraſmin had the mortiß- 
cation to ſerve under him, as ſecond in command. 
He reſolved to thwart him all he could infidiouſly : 
and, by a well-concerted ſtratagem, and moſt con- 


ſuinmate addreſs, jmade ſo grand a diverſion in fa- 
| vour 
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vour of the foe, that the Muſſulmen were not only 
defeated; but, apparently to the whole army, 
through the imbecility of the commander in chief, 
who narrowly eſcaped being made a priſoner. 


The fagacicus Ali, however, though he little 
ſuſpected the treachery of Oraſmin, knew well 
where the blame lay; yet, rather than his friend 
ſhould ſuffer, nobly choſe to keep ſilence, and 
himſelf bear the whole weight of the Sultan's diſ- 
pleaſure. The perfidious Oraſmin, internally re- 
Joicing at the effect of his art, with the greateſt 
pleaſure received the news, that the generous Ali 
was baniſhed his ſovereign's preſence, and had 
retired to hide his ſhame far from the royal city. 
Time, however, and the intereſt of Omar, once 
more reſtored Ali to Muſtapha's favour : he was 
entruſted, in a full divan, with an embaſly to the 
Chriſtian ſtates; and returned, after having con- 
cluded his miſſion in the moſt honourable manner. 
But it ſhould ſeem that the Genii of Proſperity 
had reſigned his deſtiny to the Spirits of Maledic- 
tion; the ſublime ſatisfaction he received from the 
approving ſmiles of his royal maſter, were blaſted 
by the intelligence that Amine, the wife of his 
boſom, was no more! At his departure, ſhe had 
retired to a houſe which he poſſeſſed by the ſea- 


ſhore; and it was her cuſtom every evening to 
lie ramble 


j 
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ramble among the rocks, as if to look for his re- 
turn: from one of theſe excurſions ſhe never re- 
turned; and her attendants concluded that ſhe 
mult have been drowned. Ali was diſtracted at 
the information, aud flew ſrom ſociety to bury his 
grief in ſympathizing ſolitude. In the mean time, 
partly through ſorrowing for his daughter, and 


partly through the dilapidations of time, the vene- 


rable Omar reſigned his ſeat of mortality ; and 
Oraſmin, by mere intrigue, obtained the poſt of 
tempory Vizier; as Muſtapha had proclaimed, 
that no one ſhould be confirmed in it, but he who 
ſhould perform an action worthy of ſuch a reward. 


Oraſmin, however, through the moſt refined 
artifice, had almoſt induced the Sultan to perpe- 
tuate his claim to the vizierſhip; when Nadar Iſ- 
moul, with a formidable army, approached, with 
all the incolence of a rebel, within two days 
march of the royal capital. The voice of rebel- 
lion pierces the receſſes of grief; and Ali, rouzed 
from his deſponding lethargy by the eminent dan- 
ger of his country, haſtened to court; and throw- 
ing himſelf at the Sultan's feet, entreated leave to 
march againſt Nadar, and retrieve his former diſ- 
honour. Muley readily complied; and Ali took 
the field with a leſs, but a much better diſciplined 
my than that of Nadar : victory ſtrode before 

him; 
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him; the deluded forces of the traitor threw down 
their arms, but it was the will of Alla that their 
leader ſhould eſcape. 


The acclamations of thouſands proclaimed the 
honourable return of Ali; and Oraſmin, making 
a virtue of neceſſity, was the firſt to declare him 
worthy of the vizierſhip. He at firſt heſitated to 
accept it, for the memory of Amine had eſtranged 
his heart from ſociety ; but, reflecting that man 
was not made for himſelf, and he who flights the 
power of doing good is an enemy to human na- 
ture, he received it at the hands of his gracious 
ſovereign with the moſt zealous and heartfelt pro- 
ſeſſions of gratitude. The torments of Oraſmin 
increaſed daily ; and though he obſerved the moſt 
marked attention to his rival outwardly, the dark 
projects of revenge continually abſorbed his mind. 
An orphan, who from earlieſt infancy had been 
under his protection, loved, and was beloved by 
his daughter ; he had long noticed it, but conceal- 
ed that knowledge. One day, when the lovers 
were enjoying, as they thought, the bliſſes of ſe. 
curity, he ſurpriſed them, and with a ſtern frown 
bid Ibrahim follow him. They entered a private 
apartment ; when Oraſmin, ſeating himſelf, thus 
addreſſed the youth who ſtood trembling before 
him— „ Ibrahim, when the angel of death de- 


prived 
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prived thee of thy parents, and the angel of ad- 
verſity deſtroyed the fortunes of thine houſe, thou 
waſt inſenſible to thy loſs. Thy father had been 
my moſt intimate friend, and I took thee under 
my protection. I have been to thee as a father, 
and thou haſt been profuſe in profeſſions of grati- 
tude; but it is by deeds alone that we can judge 
of the ſincerity of the heart, and Oraſmia now 
finds it neceſſary to put thy gratitude to trial.“ 
Then giving him a letter, bade him read it; which 
the terrified Ibrahim, immediately cpening, found 
to contain theſe words— 


« Ali Mahomet, to his eſteemed friend, Nadar 
Iſſmoul, greeting, health and happineſs. To the 
tyrant Muſtapha, deſpair and death! The plan of 
thy defeat was well managed; the credulous Muley 
is compleatly deceived, and has made me Vizier: 
he little dreams, that he has put himſelf into the 
power of his moſt implacable enemy. I diſpatched 
this by a truſty meſſenger; by whom, from time 


to time, I ſhall communicate to thee what ſteps 


thou art to take. At preſent, keep ſtill where 
thou art; and I hope ſoon to call thee from thy 
hiding-place, to ſhare with me the empire of the 
uſurping Othmans. | 
ĨJͤhine in all the ardour of ſincerity, 
« Ali Mahomet.“ 
«© Among 
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% Among the talents thou poſſeſſed,” continued 
Oraſmin, © thou haſt that of imitating, beyond 
the poſſibility of detection, the moſt difficult hand- 
writing; tranſcribe, then, that letter in the charac- 
ters of Ali our vizier, ſpecimens of which I ſhall 
give thee; and, if thou ſucceedeſt to my wiſh, the 
hand of my daughter Almeria, whom thou loveſt, 
ſhall be thine.” The agitation of ſurprize which 
poſſeſſed the youthful Ibrahim, left him not words 
to reply; he ſtammered a few incoherent words; 
when Oraſmin, drawing his ſcymitar, cried “ I 
am not to be trifled with! to the taſk this moment; 
or, by the head of Mahomet, thou ſhalt follow the 
ſhade of thy father! But, I again repeat it, if 
thou pleaſeſt me, Almeria ſhall be thine to-mor- 
row.” Flattered by the hopes of poſſeſſing Almeria, 
but more through fear at the threats of Oraſmin, 
Ibrahim ſat down, without a thought of the con- 
ſequences which might enſue, to imitate the trea- 
ſonous ſcroll. The monſter who compelled him 
to the action, was delighted with his performance: 
and, calling for ſherbet, he drank, telling Ibrahim 
to pledge him, then, bidding him good night with 
a ſarcaſtical ſmile, and ſecuring the door when he 
went, left him in a moſt painful reverie, 


Repairing to the walls of the ſeraglio, he en- 
tered by a private paſſage, through which the Em- 
peror 
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peror always paſſed when wont to ſurvey the royal 
city in diſguiſe; and which, by having been vizier, 
he was well acquainted with: and having, while in 
office, procured falſe keys to the various doors, 
he eaſily found admiſſion to the ſecret audience 
chamber, where none but the vizier can enter, on 
pain of death, without permiſſion of the Sultan ; 
and, there leaving the letter, he returned to his 
houſe exulting in the hope that Muſtapha would 
diſcover it when he retired there alone, as was his 
cuſtom every night, to inſpett ſuch diſpatches as 
the vizier in the day prepared for his approbation: 
truſting the ſucceſs of his plan on the extreme cre- 
dulity and impetuoſity of that monarch, which hur- 
ried him into actions that provided him the moſt 
ſevere repentance for his moments of reflection. 
The event juſtified his moſt ſanguine expectations; 
and, before the firſt watch of the night was paſſed, 
a haſty meſſenger ſummoned him to a ſecret au- 
dience in the palace. The Sultan preſented him 
with the letter; he read it, and appeared petrified 
with aſtoniſhment: compared the writing with 
ſome of Ali's he had purpoſely brought with him, 
to ſatisfy himſelf of it's identity; then bemoaning 
the defalcation of his friend, in accents of the moſt 
arfully counterfeited grief, and after an apparent 
ſtruggle between duty and friendſhip—* Glory,” 
ſaid he, to God and his prophet ; long life to the 

com- 
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commander of the faithful and deſtruction to his 
enemies! The profound duty every Muſſulman 
owes to the vicegerent of Alla, obliges me to diſ- 
penſe with the ſcruples of an ill- placed friendſhip; 
and declare that the conduct of Ali has long ap- 
peared to me as involved in the veil of myſtery: 
the plauſible manner in which he has ever demean- 
ed himſelf, I have diſcovered, beyond a doubt, 
has been only a bait for popularity; too ardent a 
love for what is a certain criterion of unwarrant- 
able ambition. I once had the mortification to 
witneſs the ſhameful defeat of the Ottoman arms, 
under his command. I had then many reaſons to 
ſuſpe& treachery: but the implicit confidence I, 
with the empire at large, put in him, made me 
diſcredit my own ſenſes; and it was the ſame in- 
fatuation which induced me to be the foremoſt in 
declaring him the moſt eligible for the vizierſhip, 
when returned from meeting the rebel Iſmoul. 
Yet, when I reflect, in ſober reaſon, on the na- 
ture of that action, and behold the inſurgents, 
though greatly ſuperior in force, throwing down 
their arms almoſt without the ſhadow of reſiſtance, 
and their leader ſuffered to eſcape, it impreſſes 
me as a ſtrong confirmation of the authenticity of 
this newly-diſcovered inſtrument of treaſon,” — 
“% Thou art right, Oraſmin, interrupted the en- 


raged Muſtapha : ** convey him inſtantly to a 
K k dungeon; 
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dungeon ; and to-morrow's fun ſhall behold in- 
flicted on him the reward of his treachery !” 
& Will it pleaſe the gracious emblem of Alla,” 
replied Oraſmin, © to liſten a moment longer, 
without anger, to his ſlave; while he offers, as 
Alla himſelf can witneſs, the counſel only dic- 
tated by that unſhaken attachment ever evinced by 
his houſe to the renowned family of the Oth- 
mans?” —% Speak on, and not,”—returned Muſta- 
pha. Oraſmin proceeded “ Thou knoweſt well, 
O glory of thy race! that Ali is the 1dol of the 
deluded multitude; and ſhould they behold him 
going forth to execution, what deſperate ſteps 
may not their blind attachment induce them to 
take for his preſervation. And a commotion once 
begun, as we know not how far the treaſon has 
ſpread, may encourage hundreds of accomplices 
in the guilt to come forward; and, led by Nadar, 
who doubtleſs is at hand, induce the populace to 
join the compact of treaſon, releaſe Ali, and ſhake 
perhaps even the foundation of the Ottoman 
throne? Let policy, then, bid Juſtice ſtrike this 
night; ſo, the root of the confederacy being cut 
away, the branches ſhall neceſſarily wither; and, 
when to-morrow's ſun ſhall expoſe the traitor's 
head, branded with his crime, to the trembling peo- 
ple, thy ſubjects ſhall be more firmly fixed in their 


obedience—taught by the awful leſſon, that the 
| moſt 
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moſt exalted enemies of Muſtapha are the fated 
victims of deſtruction!” He ceaſed. © By Ma- 
homet, I ſwear,” rejoined the Sultan, © thy rea- 
ſons are juſt ! See him inſtantly diſpatched! © Be 
this,“ preſenting his ring, “thy warrant. Be 


gone!“ Oraſmin wanted not urging, he ſeized 


Ali; but appeared not before him, till he be- 
held bim extended on the floor of a loathſome 
dungeon, ſecured by the pondrous manacles of 
injuſtice, On entering, having ordered the guard 
to withdraw—* Mahomet!” ſaid he, “ is it my 
noble friend Ali I am commiſſioned to guard? 
Can any wretch have accuſed thee of a crime 
meriting ſuch diſhonour ! thou, whoſe name 
ſcandal had not even dared to prophane? Alas! 
my friend ! where will oppreſſion finiſh its ca- 
reer!“ —“ I know not, my dear Oraſmin!” re- 
plied the injured Ali, half raiſing himſelf, © my 
crime, nor mine accuſer: innocence, however, is 
my ſupport; and, while thou art my gaoler, I 
ſhall find pleaſure even in a priſon!” —©Generous, 
noble Ali!” rejoined the brute, © what is it I do 
not feel for thee! Yet it were unkind to keep 
thee in ſuſpenſe. Know, then, that the abandon- 
ed wretch, who was the occaſion of the foul diſ- 
grace thou endureſt, is no other than thy dear, thy 
beloved friend, Oraſmin “ Oraſmin ! Oraſmin!ꝰ 


with an accent of doubting} horror, enquired the 
K k 2 victim. 
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vidtim. © Yes!” returned the fiend, “ thy Oraſ- 
min!“ Ali ſunk down ſenſeleſs. On his recover- 
ing, Oraſmin continued“ From the hour that 
early youth ſubmitted me to the ſcourgings of a 
pedagogue, thou haſt been my rival, and the 
name of Oraſmin has ſhrunk before that of Ali. 
Thinkeſt thou, that I could have a ſpirit, and 
bear it? No! the childiſh weakneſſes of friendſhip 
I ſoon got rid of; and, from the moment thou de- 
privedſt me of all hope of poſſeſſing the ſorcereſs 
Amine, I determined on a revenge—not a com- 
mon revenge, that was always at hand! waited, 
with all the patience of deliberate malignance, for 
a revenge worthy my hatred, and I have accuſed 
thee of treaſon; and, behold, this ring is my war- 
rant for thy private murder! Murder! I ſay; for, 
O it delights my ſoul to pronounce it thou art 
innocent!“ —© And muſt I die innocent?” ex- 
claimed the devoted Ali.“ Yet thy will; O Alla! 
be done. What more have I to wiſh for on earth? 
I have loſt my friend, my wife, and my child!“ 
&« Friend,”* interrupted Oraſmin, © thou never 
badſt! Thy wife and child. But hold I came 
to torment, not to ſatisfy thee !! Oh! Oraſmin, 
what a conflict haſt thou raiſed in my boſom! My 


wife and child! knoweſt thou any thing of them?“ 


Oraſmin ſmiled contemptuoufly. Speak, only 
lay if thou knoweſt aught of them!“ I will ſay 
Nets.” 5 nothing,” 
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nothing,“ replied he; “ uncertainty will eaſe thy 


pangs. Prepare for death! Slaves!” The door 


of the dungeon burſt open, and preſented to their 
view Muſtapha, Ibrahim, and Amine! “ Secure 
that fiend!” cried the Sultan and inſtantly Oraf- 
min was loaded with chains. Ali and Amine were 
lying ſenſeleſs in each others arms; Oraſmin aſ- 
ſumed a deſperate ſullenneſs; the Sultan and Ibra- 
him ſurveyed the whole in filence. * Alla! Alla!“ 
repeated the reviving Ali; “ thou art merciful! 
thou art merciful !''—* My dear lord,” interrupt- 
ed Amine, “ dreary have been the hours ſince we 
parted! O hear my juſtification! While walking 

by the ſea- ſide, a band of men, maſked, beſet me; 
5 and, forcing me on a horſe, carried me, blindfold- 
ed, I knew not where; for, when ſuffered to remove 
the bandage, I was alone, in a mean, gloomy apart- 
ment the door of which was ſecured. There have 
I remained, in vain lamenting my fate; ignorant 
of my oppreflor; and ſeeing no one, except a 
flave, who put my food through a lattice daily, 
but never ſpoke; till this night I heard the voice 
of Oraſmin in a tone of threatening. I liſtened; 
and diſcovered, that he was compelling that ge- 
nerous youth, Ibrahim, to write a treaſonous letter 
jo characters like yours, 


When I found Oraſmin was gone, I entreated 
the 
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the youth to liberate me: inſtantly he opened a 
door into my apartment, ſo artfully contrived, that 
I had never before obſerved it. I told him who 
I was, and begged him again to deliver me, He 
was ſhocked; confirmed what I had over-heard, 
and promiſed to protect me. He diſcovered with 
indignation, that ne himſelf was alſo a priſoner. 
After a long deliberation, and many fruitleſs at- 
tempts to force the door, at the peril of our lives, 
we eſcaped by a window into the garden. Here 
we had freſh difficulties to encounter, and the 
fourth watch paſſed before we were quite at 
liberty. 
1 
& We ſoon learned that you was impriſoned. 
Flying to the palace, our gracious Sultan admitted 
us to an audience, when we convinced him of the 
villainy of thy falſe friend.” —* And, behold me, 
interrupted the Sultan, :“ ready to do thee juſtice, 
Ali; and inflict on that wretch the puniſhment 
which he had prepared for thee; for, by Alla's 
ſelf I ſwear, this night is his laſt!!! My fate is 
zuſt!” ſaid Oraſmin, in a tone of penitence. * But, 
before I die, let me make what reparation is in my 
power to the man I have injured, Behold, Ali, 
in Ibrabim, I reſtore thee thy long-loſt ſon!” Ex- 
treme was the aſtoniſhment of all; and the rapture 
of Ali and Amine induced them to kneel for a 
pardon 
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pardon for the culprit. * Aſk not a pardon,” ſaid 
Oraſmin, © which muſt ſoon be repented! I ſtole 
thy child ſolely for the purpoſes of revenge; 

though fortune never, till now, gave me an oppor- 
tunity of making uſe of him equal to my wiſhes; 
and, to make him the ſource of his father's death, 
was a ſtroke worthy the nobleſt policy of ven- 
geance. Thou haſt eſcaped me; but, to give him 
thus kindly, were an inequality of ſoul, poor in- 
deed! No; I have pangs for thee yet in ſtore, 
the thought of which makes the contemplation of 
death and tortures pleaſant to me. I only revealed 
him to thee, to make thee feel the curſes of laſting 
{eparation. The mother once diſdained the offer 
I made of my hand; it was my intention, there- 
fore, to have kept her ignorant of her perſecutor, 
languiſhing till grief and deſpair removed her 
from my reach; but the boy had anſwered the end 
I deſigned him for: I wanted him no more; and, 
at liberty, he might have betrayed me. For ſecu- 
rity, I gave him poiſon in ſherbet; and thought, 
even had he got free, ſo ſtrong it was, that it would 
have worked faſter than his conſcience!” “ The 
vengeance be on thine own head!” cried Ibrahim; 
* for it was thyſelf who drank the poiſon. I ſaw 
thee drop ſomething in the draught intended for 
me; and, unſeen by thee, changed the cups.“ “1 

„feel it! I feel it?” exclaimed the frantick Oraſ- 

| © min, 
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min. Curſe on thee, Mahomet! thou haſt fruſ- 
trated all! Hence with him!” ſaid Muſtapha. 
And then led Amine and Ibrahim out of the pri- 
ſon. By permiſhon of the Sultan, Ibrahim was 
united to Almeria; and the participation of her 
huſband's honours, who was reftored to his vizier- 
ſhip, amply recompenced Amine for all her ſor- 
rows. An exemplary inſtance of gratitude towards 
Alla and the Sultan—towards the latter, by faith- 
ful counſel, and ſteady attachment to his intereſt ; 
and, towards the former, by an uniform courſe of 
piety, and a conſcientious diſpenſation of juſtice 
and benevolence to his fellow ſubjeQs, Ali lived 
long beloved, and happy. As it is written in the 
facred tablets of Truth“ The righteous ſhall 
dwell in the tents of gladneſs, and the merciful in 
the gardens of peace: while the wicked ſhall be 
covered with ſhame; and the envious man ſhall 
be conſumed in the fire which he kindleth for his 


neighbour,” 


% ANEC- 
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ANECDO-T.H 


OF 


Dr. JOHNSO N. 


1 Doctor being called abruptly from 4 

friend's houſe after dinner, and returning in 
about three hours, faid, he had been with an en- 
raged author, whoſe landlady preſſed him for pay- 
ment within, white the bailiffs beſet him without ;— 
that he was drinking himſelf drunk with Madeira 
to drown care, and fretting over a novel, which 
when finiſhed was to be his whole fortune, but 
he could not get it done for diſtraction, nor could 


- 


he ſtep out of doors to offer it for ſale. Dr. John- 


ſon, therefore ſet away the bottle, and went to 
the Bookſeller, recommending the performance, 
and deſiring ſome immediate relief, which when 
he brought back to the writer, he called the wo- 
man of the houſe directly to partake of punch, 
and paſs their time in merriment. The Novel 
was the charming Vicar of Wakefield. 


A PRAYER for BRITAIN, 


REAT ſource of life! eternal God! 
At whoſe omnipotent command, 
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Th! avenging angel weilds thy rod, 

And ſpreads deſtruction through the land : 
Empires, and ſtates, are nothing in thy ſight; 
By thee they riſe—or fink in endleſs night! 


Thou dwell 't retir'd, in aweful ſtate ! 
Tremendous glories veil thy throne : 
War and diſeaſe thy pleaſure wait, 
Swift wing'd to make thy anger known. 
While peſtilence, and earthquakes, at thy call, 
Dread ſons of vengeance! ſeize this earthly ball. 


When man would raiſe his feeble arm, 
Againſt the ruler of the ſky; 
Thy terrors and thy judgments warn 
The wretch who dares, © Shall ſurely die! 
Tho high exalted, on bright Mercy's ſeat, 
Sins unrepented muſt with juſtice meet. 


Benignant view this favour'd iſle, 
Thy guardian care, ſupremely bleſs'd; 
Avert thy threaten'd wrath, awhile; 
Here let the olive ſweetly reſt. 
May mercy ſhewn and judgment long forborne, 
Teach us, in duſt, our num'rous fins to mourn ! 


But if thy anger we deſpiſe, 
And idly mock its long delay; 
Forth from thy throne ſtern vengeance flies, 


Eager thy mandates to obey : 
While 
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While famine, war, and elements combine, 
The executioners of wrath divine! 


SONNET to LOVE. 


HOUGH doom'd alas! to ſhed th' unpiti'd 
tear, 
And breathe unheard the ſight that rends my 
breaſt ; 
Though ne'er the ſeraph voice of Hope I hear, 
Soft whiſp'ring to my anguiſh'd boſom—& Reſt!” 


Yet dear to me, too dear, O Love! the ſighs, 
That with expreſſive pow'r my ſorrows ſpeak; 

The tear that, ſtealing from my languid eyes, 
Slow wanders down my rapid fading cheek, 


While yet on earth I ſadly ling'ring ſtay. 

The tear, the ſigh, by thee inſpir'd, be mine; 
Still from my boſom keep the fiend away, 

Whoſe ſullen influence chills the flame divine; 


Lord of my ſoul ! I would not give thy woes, 
For the cold, lifeleſs calm, which Apathy be- 


ſtows! 
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Misdom & Goodness of Providence 


Diſplay'd in ſeveral curious Obſervations 


On FISHES and BIRDS. 


HAT abundance of Fiſh do the waters 

produce, of every fize? But as they de- 
vour one another, how can theſe yatery inhabitants 
ſubſiſt? God has provided for it, by multiplying 
them in a prodigious manner, and making the 
weak race ſwifter in their courſe than the others. 
They creep into places where the low water will 
not admit of the larger fiſh, and it ſeems as if they 
had foreſight given them in proportion to their 
weakneſs and danger. Whence comes it, that the 
fiſh live in the midſt of waters ſo loaded with ſalt, 
that we cannot bear a drop of them in our mouths, 
and enjoy there a perfect vigour and health? And 
how do they preſerve in the midſt of ſalt, a fleſh 
that bas not the leaſt taſte of it? 


Why do the beſt, and ſuch as are moſt fit for 
the yſe of man, draw near the coaſts, to offer 
themſelves i in a manner to him; whilſt a great 
many others, which are uſcleſs to him, affect re- 
moteneſs from him? 


Why 
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Why do thoſe, who keep themſelves in -un- 
known places, whilſt they multiply and acquire 
a certain bulk come in ſhoals at a particular time 
to invite the fiſhermen, and throw themſelves in a 
manner into their nets and boats? 


Why do ſeveral of them, and of the beſt kinds, 


enter the mouths of rivers and run up even to their * 


ſprings, to communicate the adyantages of the ſea 
to ſuch counties as lie at a diſtance from it? And 
what hand condutis them with ſo much care and 
goodneſs towards man, but thine, O Lord? though 
ſo viſible a providence ſeldom occaſions their ac- 
| knowledgment. 


As to Birds, we ſee a ſurprizing imitation of 
reaſon in ſeveral animals, but it no where appears 
in a more ſenſible manner than in the induſtry of 
theſe creatures in building their neſts. 


What maſter has taught them that they have 
need of them? Who has taken care to inform 
them to prepare them in time, and not to ſuffer 
themſelves to be prevented by neceflity? Who 
bas told them how they ſhould build them? What 
mathematician has given them the figure of them? 
What architect has taught them to chuſe a firm 
place, and to build upon a ſolid foundation? 
What tender mother has adviſed them to cover 


the 
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the bottom with a ſoft and delicate ſubſtance, ſuch 
as down and cotton? And, when theſe matters 


fail, who has ſuggeſted to them that ingenious cha- 


rity ; which leads them to pluck off ſo many fea- 
thers from their own breaſts with their beaks, as is 
requiſite for the preparing a cradle for their 


young? 


What wiſdom has pointed out to every diſtin& 
kind a peculiar manner of building their neſts, ſo 
as to obſerve the ſame precautions, though in a 
thouſand different ways? Who has commanded 
the ſwallow, the ſkilfulleſt of birds, to draw near 


to man, and make choice of his houſe for the 


building of his neſt, within his view, without fear 


of his knowing it, and ſeeming rather to invite 
him to a conſideration of his labour? Neither 
does he build, like other birds with little bits of 
ſtick and ſtubble, but employs cement and mor. 
ter, and in ſo ſolid a manner, that it requires ſome 
Pains to demoliſh its work; and yet in all this it 
makes ufe of no other inſtrument but its beak. 
Reduce, if it is poſſible, the ableſt architect to the 
{mall bulk of a ſwallow, leave him all his know- 
ledge and only a beak, and ſee if he will have the 
ſame ſkill, and the like ſucceſs, 


Who 
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Who has made all the birds comprehend, that 
they muſt hatch their eggs by ſitting upon them. 
That this neceſſity was indiſpenſible? That the fa- 
ther and mother could not leave them at the ſame 
time, and that if one went abroad to ſeek for food, 
the other muſt wait till it returns? Who has fixed 
in the calendar the expreſs number of days this 
painful diligence is to laſt”? Who has advertiſed 
them to aſſiſt the young, that are already formed in 
coming out of the egg, by firſt breaking the ſhell? 
And who has ſo exactly inſtructed them in the very 
moment before which they never come ? 


Who has given leſſons to all the birds upon the 
care they ought to take of their young, till ſuch a 
time as they are grown up, and in a condition to 
provide for themſelves? Who has made them to 
diſtinguiſh ſuch things as agree well with one ſpe- 
cies, but are prejudicial to another? And amongſt 
ſuch as are proper to the parents and unfit for the 
young, who has made them to diſtinguiſh ſuch as 
are ſalutary? We know the tenderneſs of mothers 
and the carefulneſs of nurſes amongſt mankind, but 
I queſtion whether ever it came up to what we 
ſee in theſe little creatures. 


Who has taught ſeveral among the birds that 
marvellous induſtry of retaining food or water in 


the gullet, without ſwallowing either the one or the 
other, 
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other, and preſerving them for their young, to 
whom this firſt preparation ſerves inſtead of milk ? 


Let us now hearken a little to the concert of 
their muſic, the firſt praiſe which God received 
from nature, and the firſt ſong of thankſgiving 
which was offered to him before man was formed. 
All their ſounds are different, but all harmonious, 
and altogether compole a choir, which men have 
but forrowly imitated. One voice, however, more 
ſtrong and melodious, ts diſtinguiſhed among the 
reſt, and I find upon enquiry, from whence it 
comes, that it is a very ſmall bird which is the or- 
gan of it. This leads me to conſider all the reſt of 
the finging tribe, and they alſo are all ſmall; the 
great ones being either wholly ignorant of muſic, 
or having a diſagreeable voice. Thus I every 
where find, that what ſeems weak and fmall, has 
the beſt deſtination, and the moſt gratitude. Some 
of theſe little birds are extremely beautiful, nor 
can any thing be more rich or variegated than 
their feathers; but it muſt be owned that all orna- 
ment muſt give place to the finery of the peacock, 
upon which God has plentifully beſtowed all the 
riches which ſet off the reft, and laviſhed upon it, 
with gold and azure, all the ſhades of every. other 
colour. But this moſt pompous bird of all has a 
moſt diſagreeable cry, and is a proof, that with a 

ſhining 
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ſhining outſide there may be but a ſorry ſubſtance 
within, little gratitude, and a great deal of vanity. 


In examining the feathers of the reſt, I find one 
thing very ſingular in thoſe of the ſwans, and other 
river fowls; for they are proof againſt the water, 
and continue always dry, and yet our eyes do not 
diſcover either the artifice or — of —_—_ 


I look upon the feet of the ſame birds, . hs 
ſerve webs there, which diſtinaly mark their deſti- 
nation. But I am much aſtoniſhed to ſee theſe 
birds ſo ſure, that they run no hazard by throwing 
themſelves into the water; whereas others, to 
whom God has not given the like feathers or feet, 
are never ſo raſh as to expoſe themſelves to it. 
Who has told the former that they run no danger, 
and who keeps back the others from following 
their example? It is not un-ufual to fet duck eggs 
under a hen, which in this caſe is deceived by her 
affetion, and takes a foreign brood for her natural 
offspring, that run to the water as ſoon as they 
come out of the ſhell; nor can their pretended 
mother prevent them by her repeated calls. She 
ſtands upon the brink in aſtoniſhment at their raſh: 
neſs, and ſtill more at the ſucceſs of-it. She finds 
herſelf violently tempted to follow them, and 
warmly expreſſes her impatience ; but nothing is 

M in capable 
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capable of carrying her to an indiſcretion which 
God has prohibited. The ſpectators are ſurprized 
at it; but it is rare that they learn, from this ex- 
ample, that it is neceſſary to be deſtined by Pro- 
vidence to diſcbarge the functions of a dangerous 


Rate, and to receive from it all that is requiſite for 
our ſecurity; and that it is fatal raſhneſs for others 
to venture upon it, who have neither the ſame vo- 
cation, nor the ſame talents. 


I ſhall content myſelf with one obſervation 
more, which takes in ſeveral others, and relates to 
birds of paſſage. They have all their allotted 
times, which they do not exceed; but this time is 
not the ſame for every ſpecies. Some wait for 
the winter, others the fpring ; fome the ſummer, 
and others the autumn. There is amongſt every 
fort a public and general rule of government, 
which guides and retains every ſingle bird in its 
duty. Before the general ediA, there is not one 
thinks of departing: after its publication, there is 
no one tarries behind. A kind of council fixes 
the day, and grants a certain time to prepare for 
tz after which they all take their flight, and fo 
em their diſcipline, that the next day there is 
not a Rraggler or deſerter to be found. Now 1 
alk, what news they have received from the coun- 
tries whither they go, to be aſſured that they ſhall 
| . | | find 
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find all things there prepared for their echo ? 
+ aſk why they do not keep, like other birds, to the 
coun'ry where they have brought up their young 
which have been ſo kindly treated in it? By what 
diſpofition to travel does this new brood; which 
knows no other than its native country,. conſpire 
all at once to quit it? In what language is the or 
dinance publiſhed, which forbids all, both old and 
new fabjefts of the republic, to tarry beyond a 
certain day? And laſtly, by what figns do the prin- 
cipal magiſtrates know that they ſhould run an ex- 
treme hazard in expoſing themſelves to be pre- 
vented by a rigorous ſeaſon? What other anſwer 
can be given to theſe queſtions, than that of the 
prophet, —O Lord, how manifold are thy works, in 
wiſdom haſt thou made them all ! 


— 


* * 1 


HOPE, 
The Comforter of our Lives. 
CCURATE obſervation will moſt eyidently 
> ſhew, with all the high value which we ſet 
on poſſeſſions and enjoyments, that Hope is the 
chief animater, comforter and ſweetener of our 
2 "IR 
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Liſe may not unaptly be compared with the 
purſuit of an Ignis fatuus, or in other words a de- 
ception, in what regards this world at leaſt, of per- 
fett happineſs or contentment; neither of which 
was ever found, or at moſt experienced with long 
duration. As we gradually tire of every thing, ſo 
weat laſt tire of ourſelves; for old age is ſure to de- 
prive us of our faculties for rightly judging, or elſe 
creates in our minds wiſhes to be releaſed om its 
CGE burthens and infirmities. | 


4 Trite are the obſervations, that infants who are 
eager after toys, ſoon grow weary of the poſſeſſion 

of them, and then with ſatisfaction deſtroy what 
jhey were ſo anxious to obtain: that as ſoon as 
reaſon dawn in children, they look forward from a 
ſtate of copſtraint to a ſtate of liberty, for happi- 
neſs; & when years have given them an entire power 
over themſeves, it becomes one of their firſt views 
to curtail, if not ſacrifice it; from hopes of being 
made more happy, by depending for comforts and 
ys upon others. 


" Having b been e by love. t to {a > if 
not Tefign, part of that liberty which they had ſo 
much wiſhed for as the firſt. of bleflings; a new 

eld o opens for hope, in the attainment of riches, 
honours, fame, or a . of enjoyments in a va- 
riety 


911.1 
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riety of pleaſures; which they really make buſi. 
neſſes of, for the ſake of killing that time which 
they think they have no occaſion to improve. 
But in no one ſtate do they appear fatisfied with 
what they are in poſſeſſion of, but continue to 
look forward, and find their principal comfort in 
hoping for ſomething more or better; which fa- 
culty leads them on through deluſions to the laſt, 
and never reſigns them * to ſatiety, deſpair, or 
death. | 


It was a very natural anſwer that was ſaid to be 
given by an eminent merchant of the laſt age, to one 
who aſked him what ſum of money a man ought to 
be contented with? when he replied, © A little 
more than what he has.” For it was founded on 
this practical truth, that habitual purſuits can have 
no ſatisfactory end, as men, long uſed to buſy life, 
are incapable of happineſs in the moſt affluent ſtate 
of indolence. Hence it is, that mens minds which 
have been long habituated to ſtrong purſuits, on 
the view of quitting them to become moſt happy, 
are ſure to find in the end, that their greateſt hap- 
pineſs depends on never quitting them at all. 
The man who ſets off with contemplative life, may 
make it'as comfortable to him as any one can do 
his, who plunges into buſineſs, or who immerſes 
ak in what he may call pleaſures, but what 

another 
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another will deem toils : and which is indeed the 
moſt toilſome life, it may be hard to determine, 


of the ſportſman, the trader, the warrior, the cour- 
tier, or the man of ſcience, or ſtudious contempla- 
tion. Habit mixes pleaſure and principally the 
pleaſure which hope furniſhes, with fatigue, vex- 
ation, mortification, and occaſional diſappoint- 
ment, in every one of theſe modes of life : but 
when they are become habitual, there is a great 
hazard, from changing them, of — all hap- 
pineſs. 


FE when he had conquered the world, is 
ſaid to have wept at the unhappineſs of not having 
more worlds to conquer. And if Pyrrhus had li- 
ved to accompliſh that ſcheme of ambition which 
was to prepare him for contentment, it is reaſon- 
able to imagine he would have found himſelf full 
as much unqualified as Alexander did, for the en- 
zoyment of leiſure and his battle. The ſame ha- 
bitude in buſtle, influences old ſtateſmen to 
drudge on in buſineſs, and old courtiers to dangle 
under. their loads of encumbering finery, in the 
ſervilities of office, Traders who quit buſineſs of- 
ten return to it again, or at leaſt find themſelves 


conſtrained for enjoyment to keep lingering about 
its ſcenes : nor has the compleat ſportſman any re- 
ſource, when age diſqualifies him for his habiwal 

purſuits, 
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purſuits, but in the converſations of aſſociates on 
their field exploits and his own, on thoſe jolly 
carouſals with which he finiſhes his courſe ; while 
the man of painful ſtudy continues ſequeſtered in 
his cloſet, in purſuit of enquiries which are endleſs 
but with life. 


Human life like ait and water, becomes bane- 
ful by being ſtagnant. There muſt be action, or 
employment for its preſervation, and that adtion 
and employment can only be ſtimulated by ſome 
kind of hope : and as a hope of any acquiſition 
implies an incompletion of poſſeſſion, we may tru- 
ly ſay, what at one time or another we are all ſure 
to diſcover, that there is not, nor can be, any 
perfect happineſs, or ſatisfaction of defires upon 
earth: and as hope is the laſt faculty that can poſ- 
ſibly leave us, nay is the only faculty that, while 
we continue with reafon, ſhould never deſert us, 
becauſe it naturally ought, muſt, will, and does 
extend to another life, it certainly may be pro- 
nounced, our moſt ſolid enjoyment, and only laſt- 
ing comfort; and from a contemplation of the in- 
comprehenſible divine nature, our own admirable 
faculties, ſo ſeemingly capable of perfeQion, its 
own infeparable adherence to the powers of our 
minds, and its irreſiſtibly impelling of our views 
towards another, it may be conſidered as the 

ſtrongeſt 
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ſtrongeſt natural evidence we can have of our ex- 
iſtence in a future and laſting ſtate, in which that 
perfeQtion of happineſs may be found, of which 
this life is incapable. 


Youth is a vigorous and delightful ſtate, full of 
fond hopes for this life, which barren age, from the 
long experience of diſappointments, convinces us 
were all vain, except that permanent one, which 
as it roots in a life conſciouſly well-ſpent, and a 
contemplation ofthe perfections of a divine Being, 
which are fully evidenced by all his works. Thus 
does this admirable faculty, in its pureſt opera- 
tion, ſurvive all earthly enjoyments and worldly 
deſires. It cheriſhes us under our afflictions and 
infirmities, and comforts us even in the awful 
ſcene of death. So that however deluſive it may 
be with regard to the imperfe& delights and fleet- 
ing joys of this world, it is ſtill our laſt abiding 
friend, our beſt promiſer, and the ſureſt guide we 
can have to the fuller enjoyments of a life that 
muſt be as compleat in its duration, as it will be in 
its felicity. 


21 


THE 
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The MERCENARY LOVER: 


A MORAL TALE. 
WY EN a woman of fortune happens to look 


with very favourable eyes (no uncommon 
caſe) upon a man much inferior to her, though a 
gentleman, in his circumſtances, ſhe naturally 
wiſhes to fee an equal degree of inclination in him 
to be united to her for life; to ſee her paſſion for 
him ſincerely returned. Such a woman, however; 
is often afraid to give the man to whom her heart 
is partial, encouragement, from an apprehenſion 
that he may be ready to avail himſelf of her pre- 
poſſeſſions in his behalf, merely to improve his af. 
fairs, without feeling the ſlighteſt perſonal regard 
for her. Theſe wiſhes and theſe apprehenſions are 
natural; and if the latter are predominant, the re- 
moval of them cannot but be defirable, for the ac- 
compliſhment of the former. 


The woman in the above ſuppoſed ſituation cer- 
tainly acts with prudence, by putting the affection 
of her lover to the teſt before ſhe conſents to be 
bound to him with the cords of matrimony. If 
ever diſſimulation is pardonab le, it is upon ſuch 
an occaſion; and ſhe who has recourſe to it, will 
rather deſerve pity than cenſure, ſhould her ten 
be attended with diſappointment, 

Nun Raiſed 


- 
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Raiſed to a ſphere of A which ſhe never ex- 
peed to ſhine from the humility of her birth, 
and the ftraitneſs of her father's finances, Emilia 


Linton enjoyed her large fortune like a woman of 


ſpirit, and did not, in the enjoyment of it, loſe 
fight of diſcretion. Having no relations, no per- 
fons of either ſex nearly enough related to her to 
controul her actions, to talk to her in a didactic 
ſtyle, to direct her conduQ, the diſcretion which 
ſhe diſcovered was the more remarkable, and the 
more to be commended, when ſhe came into the 
poſſeſſion of it. The propriety of her behaviour in 
every ſhape, was obſerved with pleaſure by all who 
had a real eſteem for her; by thoſe among her fe- 
male friends, who longed to make the ſame figure 
in the world, and who remembered her inferior 
to themſelves, with pain. Envy may, doubtleſs, 
be called pain; and they who are diſturbed with 
this meaneſt of the human paſſions, may feelingly 
exclaim with the jealous Moor. ETD 


& Farewell, the tranquil mind! Farewell, con- 


tent!” 


Without beauty, without bright parts, without 
any dazzling accompliſhments, without any airs to 
ſet herſelf off to advantage, Emelia pleaſed. Though 
not handſome, ſhe was far from being ugly ; and 
though ſhe had not an acute, yet ſhe had a ſolid 

underſtanding. 
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underſtanding. Smart expreſſions never dropped 
from her lips, but for ſehſible ones ſhe had yielded 
not to the moſt ſenſible of her ſex. Her manners 
were winning, her obſervations were judicious, 
and her condutt was exemplary. 


Emilia was not, it may be imagined, from this 
ſketch of her character, without followers. ' She 
had even admirers too. The majority of thoſe, 
indeed, who paid their addreſſes to her, were at- 
trafted by her fortune: there were ſome, how- 
ever, whom ſhe could not rank, as they were in 
ſuperior circumſtances, among the fortune hunt- 
Ing train. 


She received all the attentions of thoſe who 
crowded about her at every public place, with 
the greateſt politeneſs: but that politeneſs was 
general; ſhe gave not one of them reaſon to ima- 
gine, by any particular diſtinctions, that he had 
made the ſmalleſt impreſſion upon her heart. Her 
heart, indeed, was not affetted by any of the 
ſpeeches which were addrefled to her ears. 
"Thoroughly acquainted, from the extenſiveneſs 
of her obſervation, with the preciſe value of the 
compliments laviſhed upon her, ſhe conſidered 
them as counters on a card table, ſerviceable to 
thoſe who had tricks, but of no intrinſic worth. 


N ns In 
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In the ſuite of Emelia's admirers, one man at 
length appeared, who ſeed to be more ſtudious 
than his competitors to be noticed by her. Of 
this man ſhe, at firſt, ſaw the aſſiduities with no 
particular emotions, but ſhe ſelt herſelf in a little 
while ſo much flattered by them, that ſhe could 
bardly help ſhewing i in her face what paſſed i in her 
boſom concerning him. In proportion to the en- 
creaſe of his attention to her, was the encreaſe of 
her partiality to him; and ſhe began, in a ſhort 
time, to wiſh that he would make his addreſſes to 
her in form. Fearful of betraying her feelings by 
her looks, and of being conſidered by her lover 
as a woman ready to fall into his hands, without 
giving him the trouble of putting the previous 
queſtion to her, ſhe could not bear the idea of 
having her features tranſlated in that manner, and 
therefore, did all in her power to ſuppreſs ſenſa- 
tions which might, ſhe imagined occaſion conſtruc- 
tions not much to the credit of her underſtanding, 
though in no way * to her honour. 


The man in whoſe favour Emelia felt her heart 

a little agitated, was a gentleman by birth, and had 
been genteely educated; but his fortune not being 
anſwerable to his defires, he had been for ſome - 
time looking out for a woman in a ſituation to im- 
ka it. However, though a lucrative marriage 
| was 
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was the chief object of his attention, he was not 
quite of ſo mercenary a diſpoſition as to wiſh to 
enrich himſelf with a woman whom he abhorred, 
with whom he could have no proſpet of being 
tolerably happy in the domeſtic ſtate. To engage 
Mils Linton's affections, he was the moſt ſolici- 
tous, as he really believed, from the apparent 
ſweetneſs of her temper, and the goodneſs of her 
heart, that he ſhould, by marrying her, with the 
enlargement of his fortune, gain a conſiderable 
addition to his happineſs. Animated by all thoſe 
motives, he redoubled his aſſiduities, and, having 
dran very favourable concluſions, one day, in a 
converſation with Emilia, gave pretty ſtrong hints 
that it was in her power to make him the happieſt 
of men. | 


The hint was not thrown away upon Emelia; 
but ſhe behaved upon that occaſion with the pro- 
priety which ſhe had diſcovered upon every other, 
and without departing in the leaſt from her charac- 
ter as a woman of fortune, a woman of ſeuſe, and 
a woman of virtue. Fully fatisfied—more tan 
ſatisfied charmed with her behaviour, he tuok 
his leave, and left her not leſs pleaſed with the de- 
portment of her lover, | | 


When ſhe came to reflect, however, upon the 


encouragement which ſhe had given to Boothby, 
ſhe 
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ſhe began to think that ſhe had been too haſty, 
and, in conſequence & a retroſpect of her behavi- 
our, determined to make uſe of ſtratagem, in or- 
der to find out if her lover had a ſincere perſonal 
regard for her, independent of her fortune; or if 
he only counterfeited a paſſion which he did not 
feel, with a view to increaſe his income, 


While Emilia was conſidering in what manner 
ſhe ſhould conduct her new ſcheme, Boothby was 
enjoying, by anticipation, the ſplendid ſtyle of life 
in which he was reſolv'd to appear, as ſoon as he 
became maſter of the wealth which hung tempt- 
ingly in his fight, and juſt within his graſp. 


Fluſhed with the ſucceſs he had met with, up- 
on the diſcloſure of his paſſion for a woman to 
whom many of his rivals, with better incomes than 
he had, looked up with a kind of reverential awe, 
(either deterred by diffidence, occaſioned by the 
diſproportion in their circumſtances, or a pride 
which would not let them riſk the diſgrace,) he 
triumphed over thoſe rivals, but not with all the 
decency of a politic conqueror: exhibited too 
many marks of exultation, and puſhed his raillery 
ſo far one day, againſt the leaſt formidable of 
them, who had been on the point of breaking 
through his natural modeſty, (having no pride to 
reſtrain him,) that he provoked him to return an 
anſwer 
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anſwer not eaſily to be digeſted. © What do you 
mean by that, Sir?” ſaid Boothby. © What do 
I mean by that, Sir,“ replied his adverſary in a 
' taunting tone! 


Theſe interrogations would have, perhaps, pro- 
duced a duel, had not their ſwords been kept peace- 
ably in their ſcabbards by the interpoſition of their 
ſurrounding friends: they even ſhook hands, and 
declared themſelves perfectly reconciled; but 
Boothby was not reconciled to his antagoniſt in 
his heart; his impertinent doubts, with regard to 
his marriage with Miſs Linton, were painfully re- 
membered. 


When Boothby went to his Emelia, to put the 
laſt hand to the preparations for their union, he 
found her weeping over a letter. Struck at the 
ſight of her in ſo unexpected a ſituation, he flew 
to her with all the eagerneſs of a ſympathiling 
lover, and begged to know what had happened to 

throw her into ſuch a diſtreſsful condition. 


Inſtead of returning a verbal anſwer ſhe gave 
him the letter. The peruſal of it ſhocked him 
extremely, by informing him that his miſtreſs, had, 
by a capital bankruptcy, loſt the greateſt part of 
her fortune, 


After 
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After a long pauſe, (during which Emelia con- 
trived to watch every turn of his countenance 
without being perceived, ) he told her plainly that 
he could not afford to marry a voman without 
money, and he ſhould only injure ber, as well as 
himſelf, by making her his wife. Mighty well, 
Sir!” replied ſhe, burſting into a laugh, “you 
ſhall never be injured by me.” 


By this ſudden change in Emelia, Boothby was 
extremely diſconcerted: but when he found that 
the letter was a forged one, merely to try the ſin- 
cerity of his paſſion, he was almoſt ready to hang 
himſelf. —Never was there a Mercenary Lover 


more completely mortified. 


ANECDOTE. 


Dr. BROW N. 


ISHOP WARBURTON quarrelled with 
his great adulator and friend the ingenious 
Dr. Brown, of Newcaſtle, becauſe he differed with 
him in opinion reſpecting the worſhip the Old 
Egyptians paid to animals. Warburton told a 


friend of Brown's, that he would gladly ſee him 
again, 
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again, and make it up with him, provided he 
would not mention the ſubjeR in diſpute between 
them in converſation. Brown ſaid, that he could 
not bear to be prevented from converſing upon 
any proper ſubje&, and never faw him afterwards. 


« MANY THINGS FALL OUT 
BETWEEN THE 
CUP AND THE LIP” 


H been ſuppoſed to take its origin from che 
of Penelope” s wooers being ſhot as he was 
going to drink. But it aroſe as Ainſworth has it, 
thus: „A King of Thrace had planted a vined 
yard, when one of his flaves, whom he had much op- 
preſſed in that very work, propheſied that he, the 
King, ſhould never taſte of the wine produced in 
it. The king diſregarded the prophecy, and when 
At an entertainment he held the cup full of his own 
wine, he ſent for this ſlave, and aſked him inſult- 
ingly what he thought of his prophecy now ? The 
ſlave only anſwered, « Multa inter Pocula ac labia, 
cadunt.” Scarce had he ſpoke, when, news was 
brought that an huge boar was laying his vineyard, 
waſte. The King roſe in a fury, attacked the 
boar, and was killed without ever taſting the wine. 


Oo ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 
=. 
EARL SANDWICH & SIR E. HUGHES. 


IR Edward, it is known, before his appoint- 

ment as Commander in Chief on the Indian 
ſtation, had little money and many debts. He ob- 
tained that appointment by the friendſhip of the 
Earl of Sandwich. 


| Upon his return, after many ſuitable teſtimonies 
of reſpect, he ſeized one moment of cordiality to 
extort from the Earl a promiſe, that whatever he 
ſhould aſk ſhould not be refufed, if it could be 
granted. He aſked accordingly a liſt of his Lord- 
ſhips debts. They amounted to one bundred 
thouſand pounds, which the grateful ſeaman paid, 
believing that he. had thus made a new man of 
his patron. 


But it was not fo. The Earl did not ſhew all 
his debts; and what he kept back was enough to 
begin a freſh liſt; the inconveniences of which 
harrafſed the latter years of a life; more to be 
pitied chan condemned. 


AN 
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HYMN to CONTENTMENT. 


E laſting peace of mind, 
Sweet delight of human kind; 
Heav'nly born, and bred on high, 
To crown the fav'rites of the ſky, 
With more of happineſs below, 
Than victors in a triumph know; 
Whither, oh? whither, art thou fled, 
To lay thy meek contented head? 
What happy regions doſt thou pleaſe, 
To make the ſeat of charms and eaſe ? 
Ambition ſearches all its ſphere 
Of pomp and ſtate, to meet thee there; 
Increaſing avarice would find 
Thy preſence in its gold enſhrin'd; 
The bold adyent'rer ploughs bis way 
Thro' rocks, amidſt the foaming ſea, 
To gain thy love, and then percelves 
Thou wert not in the rocks and waves, 
The filent heart, which grief aſſails, 
Treads ſoft and loneſome o'er the vales; 
Sees daiſies open, rivers run, | 
And ſeeks, as I have vainly done, 
Amuſing thought ; but learns to know, 
That ſolitude's the nurſe of woe, 
Qosx No 


a. 
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No real happineſs is found 

In trailing purple on the ground; 

Or in a ſoul, exalted high, 

To range the circuit of the ky; 

Converſe with ſtars above, and know 
All nature in its forms below. | 

The reſt it ſeeks—in ſeeking dies, 

And doubts, at laſt, for knowledge riſe, 
"Twas thus, as under ſhade I ſtood, 

I ſung my wiſhes to the wood; 

And, loſt in thought, no more perceiv'd 
The branches whiſper'd as they way'd; 

It ſeem'd as all the quiet place, 
Confeſsd the preſence of the grace, 
When thus ſhe ſpoke, * Go, rule thy will, 
Bid thy wild paſſions all be ſtill; * * 
Know God, and bring thy heart to know 
The joys which from religion flow. 
Then every grace ſhall prove its gueſt, 
And I'll be there to crown the reſt.” ' 
Oh! by yonder moſly ſeat, 

In my hours of ſweet retreat, 

Might I thus my ſoul employ, 

With ſenſe of gratitude and joy ? 

Rais'd as ancient prophets were 

In heavenly viſion, praiſe, and pray'r; 
Pleaſing all men, hurting none, 

h Pleas d and bleſs'd with God alone, 


Then 
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Then while the gardens take my ſight, 
With all the colours of delight, | 
While ſilver water glide along, 

To pleaſe my ear and court my ſong, 
I'll lift my voice, and tune my ftring, 
And thee, great ſource of nature, ling! 
The ſun, that walks his airy way, 

To light the world, and give the day; 
The moon, that ſhines with borrow 'd light, 
The ſtars, that glad the gloomy night. 
The ſeas, that roll unnumber' d waves, 
The wood that ſpreads its ſhady leaves; 
The field, whoſe ears conceal the grain, 
The yellow treaſure of the plain; 

All of theſe, and all I ſee 

Should be ſung, and ſung by me; 
They ſpeak their Maker as they can, 
But want, and aſk, the tongue of man, 
Go ſearch among your idle dreams, 
Your buſy or your vain extremes, 
And find a life of equal bliſs, 

Or own the next begun in this. 


AN 
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2 N 
ESSAY on INDUSTRY. 


All is the Git of INDUSTRY, whote'er 
Exalts embellishes, and renders Life delightful. 


. % - . 
: 


ſet forth the beauties of induſtry, that it is, 
perhaps, but a weak attempt to elucidate the ſub- 
jeQ; but as idleneſs is named the child of ſloth, ſo 
induſtry ſhould prompt men, by the labour of 
| their hands and faculties, to the attainment of a 
ſufficiency, to render their lives as comfortable as 


poſlible, through this paſſage of mortality. 


But as man is placed here under the eye of an 
all- ſeeing Providence, beneath the inſpe&ion of 
Omniſcience 4tfelf, he ſhould be extremely care- 
ful to obtain noching but what an honeſt induſtry 
may allot him; whatever methods are purſued, to 
accompliſh lucrative defigns, that bear any con- 
traſt to this, will, in no wiſe, render the enjoyment 
delightful, but ſadly embitter, and give a falſe taſte 
to enjoyment itſelf, 


We ſhould be much upon our guard not to de- 
viate from this principle, if we expect peace at 
the laſt; for as the attainments and acquiſitions 
of ſuch an induſtry as the poet ſpeaks of, may have 

2 
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a very happy effect in the reliſh of ſuch good 
things, which the hountifulneſs of providence Ras 
thus beſtowed, in implanting a ſuitable return sf 
gratitude to the wiſe giver, and an univerſal bene: 
volence towards mankind, theſe ate the juſt and 
equitable returns of a feeling mind. A mind thus 

ennobled, thus qualified, muſt poffeſs very different 
refleQions from ſuch as have by oppreffion aid 
injuſtice accumulated to themſelves ill - gotten 
wealth, a ſort of riches that carry with them their 
own ſting, and ſerve but to enhance the remorſe. 
of their poſſeſſor. 


The induſtrious labourer contented in his hum- 
ble cot with the fruits of his labour, is happier, 
far happier, with a ſmall portion to furniſh his ta- 
ble, than the luxurious, where faſhion and extra- 
vagance decorate the ſame. 


The induſtrious man has a ſenſible, Nerbüg re- 
liſh of his labours, which the indolent and inactive 
cannot poſſibly partake of. As he knows the fa- 
tigues of acquiring, ſo the pleaſures of enjoying 
muſt neceſſarily be his juſt compenſation. 


A competeney, acquired by induſtry muſt be 
more permanent, and give greater ſatisfaction than 
any other, and a little thus got ts OY ſeen 
the more laſting. | 


If 
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If ſentimenits of induſtry were properly culti- 
vated, univerſally underſtood, and as happily re- 
ceived, the errors of a bewitching covetouſneſs on 
the one hand, and its oppoſite, a luxurious pro- 
digality on the other, would, in a great meaſure, 
be avoided, and render a medium of circum- 
ſtances the moſt deſirable, and the having a fuſki- 
ciency would learn us to be content. 


Induſtry is a virtue calculated by providence as 
a fit employ for man, provided it be attended to 
with due reſtriftions as not to forget the weightier 
matters of futurity. 


Will it not rather increaſe and add to our piety 
and devotion ? For he who by intemperance and 
other follies is rendered unfit for the neceſſary call- 
ings of his daily neceſſities, perhaps, is an object 
as unfit and diſqualified to render the ſervices and 
duties required of him to the author of his being. 


Many, by adhering to the proper rules of in- 
duſtry, have been happily preſerved from dangers 
and difficulties, which would otherwiſe befal them, 
as well as from the diſtreſſes of abje& poverty. It 
is not my intention to make any remarks on the 
different orders of men, which, undoubtedly, are 
intended for wiſe purpoſes, to create an emulation 
amongſt all degrees by induſtry, that all would re- 

member 
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member the wiſe ſaying, “Go to the ant, conſi- 
der her ways, and be wiſe.” The very inſets 
and creatures innumerable have this inſtinct of 
making proviſion againſt the rh and appraach- 
ing period of want, 


Poverty is but too univerſally known, therefore 
a picture of its miſeries, is ſuperfluous and unne- 
ceſſary; but, indeed the fate of men is ſo diverſi- 
fied here, that all are not to enjoy an equality; 
but how many more might if induſtry were pro- 
perly attended to? and a little attained by it“ will 
exalt, embelliſh, and render life delightful.” 


f 1 3 
— 


ANECDOTE 
OF 


W HISTOXMN. 


2 celebrated Whiſton dining with Lady 
Jekyll, ſiſter to Lord Somers; ſhe aſked 
him why God Almighty made woman out of the 
rib? Whiſton, after refleQting- a- moment, replied 

—* Indeed my Lady, I don't know; except it 
was becauſe the rib is the crookedeſt part of the 
body. 57 


ANEC. 
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ANECDOTE 


O F 


JOHN IH of PORTUGAL. 


HE Duke of Viſeu, at the head of a diſcon- 

tented party, conſpired againſt the life of 
John the Second of Portugal. His Majeſty bav- 
ing eſcaped the hand of the aſſaſſin three times, 
ſent for the Duke and walked with him in a gar- 
den, where he converſed with him on the relative 
duty of the king and the ſubject; and at the end 
put this emphatical queſtion to him. What 
wouldſt thou do to the man who attempted to take 
away thy life?“ to which the Duke anſwered, © I 
would take his firſt if I could.” „Then verily,” 
ſaid the king, As Nathan ſaid to David, thou 
art the man, and immediately plunged a dagger 
into his breaſt. 


EDWARD and MATILDA. 
‚ AT the age of twenty-two, Mrs. Falkland be- 
ing left a widow, with an only daughter, re- 


tired into the country, that ſhe might devote her 
future life to the education of her Matilda; an 


employ 
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employ ſhe was well qualified to undertake, as 
ſhe joined to the accompliſhed lady a well impro- 
ved mind, and an elegant underſtanding. 


Under the tuition of ſuch a mother, Matilda 
made a rapid progreſs in every branch of uſeful 
and ornamental knowledge; but unhappily for 
her, Mrs. Falkland was determined to raiſe the 
declining fortunes of her family by a profitable 
marriage. 


The beauty and accompliſhments of Matilda, 
who had now reached her ſeventeenth year, were 
the topick of converſation among all the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen, and many offered themſelves 
as candidates for her affection. In this number 
was Edward Stanly, the only ſon of a gentleman 
who lived near the mother of Matilda. He poſ- 
ſeſſed a fortune ſufficiently above the reach of 
want; was handſome in figure, and elegant in ad- 
dreſs. Thele however, were his leaſt important 
qualities his temper was open and generous; his 
mind well ſtored with uſeful learning, and gifted 
with every virtue that dignifies the nature of man. 
He had long admired Matilda. There ſeemed to 
be, in her, a mind above “ the level of the vul- 
gar great.” She had alſo been an attentive obſer- 
ver of Edward; and diſcovered, in him, a diſpo- 

| P p 2 fition, 
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fition, and education much ſuperior to that of any 
other gentleman. Mr. Stanly was, what every 
country Gentleman ſhould be, a man of real 
- ſenſe, and ſound morals. He had beſtowed the 
greateſt care in educating his ſon, and had the 
abundant ſatisfaction to ſee the bleſſings of Hea- 
ven attend his endeavours. He often admired the 
great underſtanding of Mrs. Falkland, and the 
amiable character of her daughter; as perſons pol- 
ſeſſed of far more ſenſe and accompliſhments, than 
many to whom Providence had given abundance 
of wealth, and beſtowed greater means of improve- 
ment. He had commenced an acquaintance with 
Mrs. Falkland; and it was at theſe little inter- 
views the flame of love caught the heart of Edward, 
He was no longer the ſame; the roſe of health, 
which before bloomed in his countenance, for- 
ſook his cheek; he was never happy, but in the 
company of Matilda. She ſaw the anguiſh which 
diſtracted his heart, and often the tear of pity ſtole 
down her cheek when converling with him, But 
ſhe well knew her mother's determination; and 
re letted that, by encouraging a hopeleſs attach- 
ment, ſhe would only bring miſery on both. She 
revealed to ber mother the ſituation of Edward; 

and deſired, as the only remedy, ſhe might be ſent 
to London, to try whether abſence would not ob- 
W her from his mind. | 


The 
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The departure of Matilda was carefully con- 
cealed from Edward. After waiting three days, 
in hopes of ſeeing her, his anxiety could be no 
longer ſuſtained. He ventured to enquire whither 
ſhe was gone; and could ill conceal his agitation, 
at the information. To London!” ſays he; 
and when will ſhe return? —“ Not theſe two 
months,” replied Mrs. Falkland. Two months!“ 
exclaimed Edward, and ruſhed out of the room. 


He begged of his father to let him go to London 
for a few days. Mr. Stanly would have granted 
any thing elſe. © No, my dear Edward,“ ſaid 
he; I cannot conſent that you ſhould mix in 
thoſe ſcenes of riot and diſſipation with which that 
city abounds, without a proper guide to ſteer your 
courſe. I intend ſhortly to go thither myſelf, 
and you may accompany me.” Edward thanked 
his father with a heavy heart; who never gueſſed 
the reaſon of his ſon's demand. 


Matilda returned ; and he embraced the earli- 
eſt opportunity of paying his reſpects. She re- 
ceived him with ſuch indifference, as ſhot a dag- 
ger through his heart. He parted from her, near- 
ly in a ſtate of madneſs; ſleep fled his pillow and 
he paſſed the night almoſt bordering on deſpair, 


But 
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But the enſuing day fully explained the fatal 
cauſe of her behaviour. An elegant carriage, with 
four horſes, appeared at Mrs, Falkland's door, 
accompanied with a proportionable number of at- 
tendants in ſplendid liveries. Lord Oglethorpe 
was uſhered in, as the lover of Matilda. 


Edward ſcarcely believed what he ſaw. He 
took particular care to review his Lordſhip, as he 
entered his coach, and gave him a look of merited 
contempt : his Lordſhip was the very eſſence of a 
modern heau : too fine to be a man. 


During a month, Lord Oglethorpe paid the 
genteeleſt attention to Matilda; he then ſolicited , 
her hand. Mrs. Falkland elated to the very pin- 
nacle of imaginary bliſs, would now hardly own 
acquaintance with Mr. Stanly; who foreſaw with 
infinite concern, the ruin of her daughter. But 
all his friendly cautions were treated with diſdain. 


At length, the day was fixed; when Matilda, 
by marrying a nobleman, would crown the height 
of her mother's ambition. 


Edward had been diligent to gain every inform- 
ation concerning Lord Oglethorpe ; and the ar- 
rival of a gentleman from London, who came on 
a viſit to his father, afforded an opportunity. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Melville was the ſon of an eminent mer- 
| chant in the city; a youth of a virtuous mind, 
and liberal education; by him, he learned that 
bis lordſhip poſſeſſed a plentiful portion of riches 
and this was all, for he had neither underſtanding 
or virtue, Edward perceived, in the mind of 
Melville, a congeniality of ſentiments with his 
oven, and determined to make him the friend of his 
youth. He related to him the whole of his love 
for Matilda, and her intended union with Lord 
Oglethorpe ; then aſked his advice concerning 
his future condutt, 


Mr. Melville adviſed him to go ſome diſtance 
from home, during the nuptials, as the ſpectacle 
would be too painful for his feelings; but firſt to 
obtain an interview with Matilda, and know how 
far her inclinations were in uniſon. with her inten- 
ded marriage. If he ſhould find it impoſſible to 
ſee her before he departed, to write a letter which 
he would engage ſhe ſhould receive. 


Edward uſed every means in his power to gain 
admiſſion to Matilda. Finding all his efforts vain, 
he wrote the following letter. 


« I am about to leave my father's houſe, to a- 
void a fight of all others the moſt dreadful to me. 
What can you think ! Surely the elegant mind of 

Matilda 
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Matilda can never be dazzled by the trappings of 
wealth and ſplendour ! Can you ever eſteem a 
man deſtitute of every quality that adorns the hu- 
man mind? or is it the falſe ambition of a mother, 
who would barter her daughter's happineſs for 
wealth, and a title? You may never ſee me more! 
1 have loved you tenderly. But, alas! who could 
behold ſuch a mind, ſuch a form, and not fall a 
martyr to their charms! Let the tear of pity ſo- 
lace him, who can never ceaſe to love you. 


EDWARD STANLEY.” 


He left this letter with his friend; who faith- 
fully delivered it to Matilda, the morning preced- 
ing their nuptials. The unauſpicious morn now | 
arrived, when Matilda was to fall a victim to her 
mother's power. The ceremony was performed 
by his lordſhip's chaplain, at her mother's houſe ; 
after which, they departed to a houſe belonging to 
a relation of Lord Oglethorpe's, ſome miles far- 
ther in the country. 


Three weeks paſſed, with all apparent happi- 
neſs; when, one morning, his lordſhip, preten- 
ding ſome urgent buſineſs, ſet off to London, pro- 
miſing a ſpeedy return. A week had elapſed, in 
the greateſt anxtety, when Matilda received the 


following letter. TY 
«I 
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A] Wir no longer keep you in ſuſpenſe 
You are not my wife! the perſon who performed 
the marriage ceremony was not a clergyman, but 
hired to fulfil that office. I was aſtoniſhed that 
you could believe my intentions ſerious, or ſup- 
poſe a nobleman would marry a girl whoſe only 
portion was her merit. The perſon at whoſe 
houſe you are, is no relation of mine. If you will 


conſent to live with me à life of honour, every ad- 
vantage love and riches can afford are yours, 


& OGLETHORPE,” 


« O! whata wretch!” ſaid ſhe, after reading 
the letter; and ſunk almoſt lifeleſs on the floor. 
At this moment a ſervant entered the room, to in- 

form her that a gentleman wiſhed to ſee her, The 
notice was ſcarcely delivered, when Edward ap- 
peared. At the fight of him, fhe ſhrieked vio- 
lently—©* Merciful Father!” cried Edward,“ what 
diſaſter is this!” She could make no reply, but 
gave him the letter. te Infamous villain! his life 
ſhall pay the debt of juſtice, and revenge! Take 
particular care of that lady,” ſaid he, to the ſer- 
vant; © I will reward you.“ 


In a few hours ſhe recovered, ſufficiently to pro- 
ceed to her mother's; but waited at Mr. Stanley's, 
while Edward unfolded the dreadful ſcene to Mrs. 

29 Falkland. 
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Falkland. Good God! exclaimed her mother, 
6 Matilda ruined! The crime is mine. 


It was my miſerable pride has cauſed this; and 
the remaining days of life will now be © few and 
evil!” “But where is my unhappy daughter?“ — 
« Be comforted,” replied Edward; “ ſhe is at my 
father's. I will bring her immediately.” 


The interview was too affecting for words to de- 
ſcribe. © Generous youth,” ſaid Matilda, © your 
fervices I can never repay : if I had loved you as 
much as your merit demanded, I had never ſeen this 
day!“ You muſt forget,” ſaid Edward, “ that 
there is ſuch a wretch as your ſeducer in being ; 
he will meet his puniſhment.” 


When he returned home, he wrote as follows to 
to Lord Oglethorpe— : 


“BASE and unmanly wretch! think not that 
you fhall triumph over ſeduced innocence; or 
that your elevated rank-in life, which only ſerves 
to make you more deſpicable, ſhall ſecure you 
from the arm of juſtice. I command you to meet 
me next Thurſday, provided with a brace of piſ- 
tols. The bearer will ſettle time and place.” 


„ EDWARD STANLEY.” 


Lord 
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Lord Ogelthorpe returned the following anſwer. 
& Your challenge is accepted, though I deſpiſe 
the giver ; but let this convince you, that I am not 
| ſo unmanly as you imagine.“ 


© OGLETHORPE.” 


Edward communicated his deſign to no one till 
the challenge was accepted; then he informed Mr. 
Melville that he ſhould ſoon need an equivocal 
proof of his friendſhip. 


Mr. Melville ſincerely regretted the ſtep he had 
taken; but, as it was now paſt recalling, he con- 
ſented to accompany him. 


The Wedneſday preceding the duel, was ſpent 
in the company of his father and Melville; and 
the tear ſtarted from his eye, probably, from the 
reflection, that he might never ſee another day in 
the houſe of a father whom he tenderly loved, but 
dared not acquaint him with the impending danger, 


On the Thurſday morning he aroſe at five, and 
remained adjuſting his little affairs till ſeven ; 
about eight, he breakfaſted with Matilda and her 
mother, He appeared ſerene and chearful in con- 
verſation ; ſaid he was going on a ſhooting party 
into the country ; and added, claſping the band 
of Matilda—** I will bring you the laurels my 


{kill may obtain.” He took his farewell, 
242 It 
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It was then that his countenance aſſumed a 
mournlul aſpect. © I fear,” ſaid Matilda, © ſome 
accident ſhould happen!“ If it be for your 
good,” ſaid Edward, embracing her: „I ſhall 
not repine. This life is uncertain!” At theſe 
words he parted ; and proceeded, with Melville, 
to the place agreed on. 


They arrived a liule before Lord ts 
who was attended by a gentleman as his ſecond, 
and two domeſticks. The ground being meaſur- 
ed, it was agreed that Edward ſhould hre firſt. He 
advanced with a firm ſtep and ſerene countenance. 
Lord Oglethorpe ſeemed much agitated, Edward 
diſcharged his piſtol, but without any effect; but 
the ball of his antagoniſt entered his body, and he 
fell. His lordſhip mounted his horſe, and fled, 
with bis attendants to the continent. 


It was ſome time before Mr. Melville could 
procure aſſiſtance to remove the body of his friend, 
whoſe father he dreaded to meet. The intelli- 
gence of his ſon's death had, however, reached his 
ear, before the arrival of Mr. Melville; for Ma- 
tilda had followed, ſoon after their departure, and 
met the ſervants of Lord Oglethorpe, who in- 
formed her of Edward's unhappy fate. She had 
juſt ſtrength to arrive at her mother's, and relate 
the event to her and Mr. Stanley, who endea- 
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voured to repreſs his grief at the loſs of Edward. 
<« Theſe,” ſaid he, “are the myſterious dealings 
of Omnipotence towards his creatures, and I muſt 
ſubmit to his pleaſure !— Edward, in thee have I 
loſt a ſon, who was the ornament and delight of 


my years: but it is enough ! ſuch is the will of 
God.“ 


Mr. Melville arrived with the corpſe of Ed- 
ward. Sir,“ ſaid Mr. Stanley, “ why did you 
not inform me of my ſon's reſolution? I ſhall ne- 
ver forget, though I may forgive you.“ 


In his room were found three letters; one to 
his father, begging forgiveneſs for not acquainting 
him with the circumſtance— © And I hope,” ad- 
ded he, my errors will be buried in my grave ;" 
a ſecond to his friend Melville, thanking him for 
his kind aſſiſtance:— and a third to Matilda, as 
follows— | 


66 Thurſday Morning, Five o' Clock, 
DAR Mari pa, 


“ After my death, you will receive this letter. 
That 1 have ever loved you fincerely,-the cauſe 
will, I think, put beyond doubt. There is, in my 
mind, a ſtrong foreboding that I ſball fall a victim. 
1 am content! It is for you, it is in defence of in- 


jured 
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jured innocence. Heaven ſometimes permits, ſor 
ends human reaſon cannot penetrate, the wicked 
to eſcape the puniſhment they merit in this life, 
The time is drawing near, when I muſt part with 
you; I have reſolved to exerciſe all the com- 
poſure I can; but I fear, it will be too much. 
From me, learn this truth—that noble qualities 
are not confin'd to opulence, but oftener thrive in 
the ſoil of ſufficiency, Adieu!—for ever! 


« EDWARD STANLEY.” 


The preſſure of ſo many calamities was too 
great for the delicate frame of Matilda. She is 
now lunatick, but not ſo as to occaſion confine- 
ment. A beautiful melancholy is ſeen in her 
countenance, and not an evening paſſes, but ſhe 
viſits his tomb, and ſheds the tear of love on his 
turf; but, chiefly by the penſive light pf the moon, 
ſhe will ſpend hours at his grave {—ſometimes 
ſinging extemporaneous verſes in the ſweeteſt 
notes of wildneſs. 4 | 


To ſee her at ſuch a time, you would think her 
more than mortal. A deep conſumption has ſeized 
her mother; to which, it is thought, ſhe muſt ſoon 
fall a prey. | F 

Mr. Stanley, with a reſignation truly admirable, 
never repines at the diſpenſations of heaven, but 

| is 
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is thankful for the mercies he has left. His houſe 
is now the home of Matilda and her mother, and 
his time is employed in procuring them every com- 
fort in his power. As for the wretched Oglethorpe, 
he has at laſt fallen a victim to his own licentiouſ- 
neſs. A letter lately received by Mr. Stanley, 
from a friend in Portugal, ſays, Lord Ogle- 
thorpe was ſtabbed a few nights ſince, by ſome 
hired aſſaſſins. An adulterous connection with 
the wife of a Portugueſe, was the occafion of this 
cataſtrophe.” Thus we ſee, that although wicked 
men may for a long time go unpuniſhed, the arm 
of juſtice will ſeldom fail, ſooner or later to over- 


take them. 


— SEES DE IO TOP I" 


ANECDOTE. 

"JE as great a variety of fortunes often at- 

tend upon obſcure charatters as are attribu- 
ted to ſome of the heroes of romance, the follow- 
ing ſketch of the life of one of the few remaining 
ſeamen that attended Lord Anſon's voyage will 
partly evince. Born in a ſea port in the North, 
he went from home in a coaſting veſſel at ten 


years of age, to which he never returned. At 


twenty years of Age he became maſter of a ſmall 
veſſel, 
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veſſel, but being taken by the French, was, after 
remaining in priſon ſome months, obliged to enter 
on board a man of war; was retaken by the Eng- 
liſn; made his voyage with Anſon ; upon his re- 
turn took a public houſe near Tooley-Street, was 
plundered by his wife, who eloped with a common 
beggar; gave up his houſe and went to Ireland; 
from thence as a ſervant to America, was ſold to 
a planter in the back ſettlement of Virginia; elo- 
ped and travelled on foot to Charles-Town ; after 
fording ſeveral rivers, &c. worked his paſſage in a 
veſſel to New-York, from thence to England; en- 
tered into the Eaſt India company's ſervice, in 
which he continued ten years, where, in aſſiſting 
a cook to one of the general officers, as he was 
going to ſinge a fowl with ſome old letters given 
him for that purpoſe, he diſcovered that an uncle 
was dead in England, leaving him a houſe and le- 
gacy of a thouſand pounds, returned to England, 
expended his legacy, &c. and afterwards met with 
his wife at a lodging houſe in St. Giless. His laſt 
ſtage was becoming a waterer of horſes at a coach 
ſtand near Barbican where a few weeks ſince, in 
aſſiſting a gentleman at a public houſe to pull off 
his boots, he accidentally heard of another legacy 
bequeathed him by a diſtant relation, ſuppoſed 


dead; and he i 18. * gee © of 65, in poſ- 
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